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VOL, Il B 


AIOTENOTS> AAEPTIOY 


BIQN KAI TNQMOQN TON EN SIAOSOPIAT 
EYAOKIMHZANTON TON ELE AEKA TO BETON 


Ked. a’. ANTIZOENHS 


1 “Avriobévns *Avticbévous "APnvatos. édéyeto 8 
ovK €ivat ayerns- 6Oev Kal mpos Tov dvediLovra 
elev, ““ al i pyATnp TOv Oedv Ppuyia cory. 
eddker yap elvat Operrns pentpos: Obev Kal ev 
Tavaypa Kara Ty paxny eddoxyurjoas edwxe 
héyew Laxpdrer ws ove av ex bvoiv “APnvaiwy 
ouTa) yeydvot yevvaios. Kal avtos dé Tovs “AOn- 
valous em TO ynyevets evar cep ovopevous exdav- 
Ailwv eeye pndev elvar Koydav Kal arredeBwv 
EVYEVEOTEpoUS. 

Obros Kar’ dpxds pev ijKovge Topytov 700 
pyTopos: dev TO prTopuKov eidos év ToIs diaddyous 
emipeper Kat pddvora ev tH “AdAnOeia Kat rots 
IIpotpertixots. dyot & “Eppummos ort mpoeideto 
ev TH TOV “lobuiwy mavnyvper béEar Te Kal emat- 
veoat "A@nvaiovs, OnBaiovs, Aaxedauovious: eira 


bo 








* Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 66. 
> Cf. Plutarch, De exilio, 607.4; Sen. De const. sap. c. 18, 


5. 
¢ Probably the battle in 426 s.c. mentioned in Thuc. iii. 91. 
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DIOL ENES.LABERTLUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK VI 
Cuarter 1. ANTISTHENES (c. 446-366 8.c.) 


ANSTISTHENES,* the son of Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian. It was said, however, that he was not 
of pure Attic blood. Hence his reply to one who 
taunted him with this: “ The mother of the gods 
too is a Phrygian.”® For his mother was sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian. Hence it was that, 
when he had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Tanagra,° he gave Socrates occasion to remark that, 
if both his parents had been Athenians, he would 
not have turned out so brave. He himself showed 
his contempt for the airs which the Athenians gave 
themselves on the strength of being sprung from 
the soil by the remark that this did not make them 
any better born than snails or wingless locusts. 

To begin with, he became a pupil of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and hence the rhetorical style that he 
introduces in his dialogues, and especially in his 
Truth and in his Exhortations. According to Herm- 
ippus he intended at the public gathering for 
the Isthmian games to discourse on the faults and 
merits of Athenians, Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
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avT@ mmpos LeoKparyy ouppabyrds. olk@v 7 ev 
Tewpacet Kal éxdorny jpepav Tovs TeTTapaKovTa 
aTadious anu mKove Lwxpdrous, map ov Kal TO 
Kaptepikov AaBwy Kat 76 azabes CyrAwdaas KarAp&e 
mp@tos Tod Kuviopod. Kal ort 6 movos ayabov 
ouveotnce dia Tod peydAov ‘“Hpaxddous Kat rod 
js \ \ > \ ~ c , \ xy > A ~ 
Kupov, 76 pev azo tav “EAAjvewr, ro b€ ao TOV 
BapBdpwv éAxvoas. 
~ ¥' £ , , = , ce / > wi 
3 IIpa&rds te wpicato Adyov cimav, ““ Adyos eoriv 
6 TO TL WV 7H eoTe SyAdy.”” Edeye TE ouvexés, 
col 7 es 
‘paveinv waddov 7 jobeinv’’: Kat “‘ xpi Trovadrats 
mAnodlew yvvativ ait xdpw eloovra.” mpds 
ze 70 Ilovrixdv petpaxtov preAXov pourav atT@ Kal 
rl fe bs a a i! 
Tub opevov zivwv adbta dei, dnai, “ BiBAapion 
Katvod Kal ypadeiov kawod kat muvandiou Kawod, 
Tov voov Trapeppatvenv. mpos d€ Tov épopevov 
X\ , n A i oe rd 
Todamyy yhuat, edn, ““ av per Kady, e€ers Kowny, 
av dé aicypar, efers Town. dxovoas MOTE OTL 
TAdzww avrov Kak@s Aéyer, * * Bacwduxdv,”” édn, 
 Kadds movobvTa Karas dxovew.’ 
4 Muovpevds wore ta “Opdixd, rod tepéws eimdvtos 
O7Tt ot TadTa pvovpevor troAAdv ev ddov ayabdav 
, SR Oy epee, ci , ” 
petiaxovar, “ri otv,” edn, “odK amobvyckets ; 


There is the same untranslateable pun upon xawod= 
“new” and cai voJ=‘‘a mind too,” as in ii. § 118. 

> Cf. M. Anton. vii. 36 "AvrisOevkdy, Baovixdvy pev ef 
mpatrewv, Kxax@s dé dxovew, and Plutarch, dler. c. 41 (of 
Alexander). 
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VI. 24. ANTISTHENES 


but begged to be excused when he saw throngs 
arriving from those cities. 

Later on, however, he came into touch with 
Socrates, and derived so much benefit from him that 
he used to advise his own disciples to become fellow- 
pupils with him of Socrates. He lived in the Peiraeus, 
and every day would tramp the five miles to Athens 
in order to hear Socrates. From Socrates he learned 
his hardihood, emulating his disregard of feeling, 
and thus he inaugurated the Cynic way of life. He 
demonstrated that pain is a good thing by instan- 
cing the great Heracles and Cyrus, drawing the one 
example from the Greek world and the other from 
the barbarians. 

He was the first to define statement (or assertion) 
by saying that a statement is that which sets forth 
what a thing was or is. He used repeatedly to say, 
“'d rather be mad than feel pleasure,” and “ We 
ought to make love to such women as will feel a 
proper gratitude.” When a lad from Pontus was 
about to attend his lectures, and asked him what 
he required, the answer was, ““ Come with a new book, 
a new pen, and new tablets, if you have a mind to ” 
(implying the need of brains as well).2 When some- 
one inquired what sort of wife he ought to marry, 
he said, “ If she’s beautiful, you'll not have her to 
yourself; if she’s ugly, you'll pay for it dearly.” 
Being told that Plato was abusing him, he remarked, 
“ It is a royal privilege to do good and be ill spoken 
Olena 

When he was being initiated into the Orphic 
mysteries, the priest said that those admitted into 
these rites would be partakers of many good things 
in Hades. “ Why then,” said he, ‘‘ don’t you die?” 
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VI. 4-6. ANTISTHENES 


Being reproached because his parents were not both 
free-born, “ Nor were they both wrestlers,’’ quoth 
he, “ but yet I am a wrestler.” To the question 
why he had but few disciples he replied, “ Because 
I use a silver rod to eject them.’ When he was 
asked why he was so bitter in reproving his pupils 
he replied, “ Physicians are just the same with their 
patients.’ One day upon seeing an adulterer run- 
ning for his life he exclaimed, “ Poor wretch, what 
peril you might have escaped at the price of an 
obol.”” He used to say, as we learn from Hecato 
in his Anecdotes, that it is better to fall in with 
crows than with flatterers; for in the one case you 
are devoured when dead, in the other case while 
alive. 

Being asked what was the height of human bliss, 
he replied, “To die happy.’” When a friend com- 
plained to him that he had lost his notes, ‘ You 
should have inscribed them,” said he, “on your 
mind instead of on paper.” As iron is eaten away 
by rust, so, said he, the envious are consumed by 
their own passion. Those who would fain be im- 
mortal must, he declared, live piously and justly. 
States, said he, are doomed when they are unable 
to distinguish good men from bad. Once, when he 
was applauded by rascals, he remarked, “I am 
horribly afraid I have done something wrong.” 

When brothers agree, no fortress is so strong as 
their common life, he said. The right outfit for a 
voyage, he said, is such as, even if you are ship- 
wrecked, will go through the water with you. One 
day when he was censured for keeping company with 
evil men, the reply he made was, “ Well, physicians 
are in attendance on their patients without getting 
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2 Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 260 c. 
* Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 35 


VI. 6-8. ANTISTHENES 


the fever themselves.” ‘‘It is strange,’ said he, 
“that we weed out the darnel from the corn and 
the unfit in war, but do not excuse evil men from 
the service of the state.’’ When he was asked what 
advantage had accrued to him from philosophy, his 
answer was, “ The ability to hold converse with my- 
self.” Some one having called upon him over the 
wine for a song, he replied, “ Then you must accom- 
pany me on the pipe.’ When Diogenes begged a 
coat of him, he bade him fold his cloak around him 
double. Being asked what learning is the most 
necessary, he replied, ““ How to get rid of having 
anything to unlearn.” And he advised that when 
men are slandered, they should endure it more 
courageously than if they were pelted with stones. 
And he used to taunt Plato with being conceited. 
At all events when in a procession he spied a spirited 
charger he said, turning to Plato, “ It seems to me 
that you would have made just such a proud, showy 
steed.” This because Plato was constantly praising 
horseflesh. And one day he visited Plato, who was 
ill, and seeing the basin into which Plato had 
vomited, remarked, “ The bile I see, but not the 
pride.” He used to recommend the Athenians to 
vote that asses are horses.?; When they deemed 
this absurd, his reply was, ‘‘ But yet generals are 
found among you who had had no training, but 
were merely elected.” ‘‘ Many men praise you,” 
said one. “ W hy, what wrong have I done?” was 
his rejoinder. When he turned the torn part of his 
cloak so that it came into view, Socrates no sooner 
saw this than he said, “I spy your love of fame 
peeping through your cloak.” ® Phanias in his work 
on the Socratics tells us how some one asked him 
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@ Here follow three extracts of Cynic maxims or rules of 
conduct ; for, strictly speaking, they had no tenets proper 
(66Eac, Seen. The last (§ 13) seems to be derived from 
Diocles. 
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what he must do to be good and noble, and he 
replied, “ You must learn from those who know that 
the faults you have are to be avoided.” When 
some one extolled luxury his reply was, “ May the 
sons of your enemies live in luxury.” 

To the youth who was posing fantastically as an 
artist’s model he put this question. “ Tell me, if the 
bronze could speak, on what, think you, sont it 
pride itself most?” “On its beauty,’” was the 
reply. “‘ Then,” said he, “ are you not ashamed of 
delighting in the very same quality as an inanimate 
object?” Whena young man from Pontus promised 
to treat him with great consideration as soon as his 
boat with its freight of salt fish should arrive, he 
took him and an empty wallet to a flour-dealer’s, 
got it filled, and was going away. When the w oman 
asked for the money, “ The young man will pay, 
said he, ‘‘ when his boatload of salt fish arrives.” 

Antisthenes is held responsible for the exile of 
Anytus and the execution of Meletus. For he fell 
in with some youths from Pontus whom the fame of 
Socrates had brought to Athens, and he led them off 
to Anytus, whom he ironically declared to be wiser 
than Socrates ; whereupon (it is said) those about 
him with much indignation drove Anytus out of the 
city. If he saw a woman anywhere decked out with 
ornaments, he would hasten to her house and bid 
her husband bring out his horse and arms, and then, 
if the man possessed them, let his extravagance 
alone, for (he said) the man could with these defend 
himself; but, if he had none, he would bid him 
strip off the finery. 

Favourite themes ¢ with him were the following. 
He would prove that virtue can be taught; that 
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VI. 10-13. ANTISTHENES 


nobility belongs to none other than the virtuous. 
And he held virtue to be sufficient in itself to ensure 
happiness, since it needed nothing else except the 
strength of a Socrates. And he maintained that 
virtue is an affair of deeds and does not need a store 
of words or learning; that the wise man is self- 
sufficing, for all the goods of others are his; that 
ill repute is a good thing and much the same as pain ; 
that the wise man will be guided in his public acts 
not by the established laws but by the law of virtue; 
that he will also marry in order to have children 
from union with the handsomest women; further- 
more that he will not disdain to love, for only the 
wise man knows who are worthy to be loved. 
Diocles records the following sayings of his: 
To the wise man nothing is foreign or impractic- 
able. A good man deserves to be loved. Men of 
worth are friends. Make allies of men who are at 
once brave and just. Virtue is a weapon that cannot 
be taken away. It is better to be with a handful 
of good men fighting against all the bad, than with 
hosts of bad men against a handful of good men. 
Pay attention to your enemies, for they are the 
first to discover your mistakes. Esteem an honest 
man above akinsman. Virtue is the same for women 
as for men. Good actions are fair and evil actions 
foul. Count all wickedness foreign and alien. 
Wisdom is a most sure stronghold which never 
crumbles away nor is betrayed. Walls of defence 
must be constructed in our own impregnable reason- 
ings. He used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges (White hound) at no great distance from 
the gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges. Antisthenes 
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1 Atroxtwy: Reiske. 2 rdvrwy <r&v> Richards, 


a Anth, Pal. ix. 496. 
> i.e. Erato; ef. Athen. xiii. p. 555 b, Ap. Rhod. iii, 1. 
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VI. 13-15. ANTISTHENES 


himself too was nicknamed a hound pure and simple. 
And he was the first, Diocles tells us, to double his 
cloak and be content with that one garment and to 
take up a staff and a wallet. Neanthes too asserts 
that he was the first to double his mantle. Sosicrates, 
however, in the third book of his Successions of 
Philosophers says this was first done by Diodorus 
of Aspendus, who also let his beard grow and used 
a staff and a wallet. 

Of all the Socratics Antisthenes alone is praised by 
Theopompus, who says he had consummate skill and 
could by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear from his 
writings and from Xenophon’s Banquet. It would 
seem that the most manly section of the Stoic School 
owed its origin to him. Hence Athenaeus the 
epigrammatist writes thus of them?: 

Ye experts in Stoic story, ye who commit to sacred pages 
most excellent doctrines—that virtue alone is the good of 
the soul: for virtue alone saves man’s life and cities. But 
that Muse ° that is one of the daughters of Memory approves 


the pampering of the flesh, which other men have chosen for 
their aim. 


Antisthenes° gave the impulse to the indifference 
of Diogenes, the continence of Crates, and the hardi- 
hood of Zeno, himself laying the foundations of their 
state. Xenophon calls him the most agreeable of 
men in conversation and the most temperate in 
everything else. 

His writings are preserved in ten volumes. The 
first includes : 


¢ It seems clear that the passage which begins here is not 
from the same source as that (in § 14) which precedes the 
epigram, 
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VI. 15-16. ANTISTHENES 


A Treatise on Expression, or Styles of Speaking. 

Ajax, or The Speech of Ajax. 

Odysseus, or Concerning Odysseus. 

A Defence of Orestes, or Concerning Forensic 
Writers. 

Isography (similar writing), or Lysias and Isocrates. 

A Reply to the Speech of Isocrates entitled 
“ Without Witnesses.” 


Vol. 2 includes : 

Of the Nature of Animals. 

Of Procreation of Children, or Of Marriage: a dis- 
course on love. 

Of the Sophists: a work on Physiognomy. 

On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three 
books. 

Concerning Theognis, making a fourth and a fifth 
book. 


In the third volume are treatises : 


Of the Good. 

Of Courage. 

Of Law, or Of a Commonwealth. 

Of Law, or Of Goodness and Justice. 
Of Freedom and Slavery. 

Of Belief. 

Of the Guardian, or On Obedience. 
Of Victory : an economic work. 


In the fourth volume are included : 
Cyrus. 
The Greater Heracles, or Of Strength. 
The fifth contains : 
Cyrus, or Of Sovereignty. 
Aspasia. 
VOL. II c 17 
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VI. 16-17. ANTISTHENES 


The sixth: 
Truth. 
Of Discussion: a handbook of debate. 
Satho, or Of Contradiction, in three books. 
On Talk. 


The seventh volume contains the following : 


On Education, or On Names, in five books. 
On the Use of Names: a controversial work. 
Of Questioning and Answering. 

Of Opinion and Knowledge, in four books. 
Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Those in the Underworld. 

Of Nature, in two books. 

A Problem concerning Nature, two books. 
Opinions, or The Controversialist. 
Problems about Learning. 


In the eighth volume are : 


On Music. 

On Commentators. 

On Homer. 

On Wickedness and Impiety. 
On Calchas. 

On the Scout. 

On Pleasure. 


The ninth volume contains : 


Of the Odyssey. 

Of the Minstrel’s Staff. 
Athena, or Of Telemachus. 
Of Helen and Penelope. 
Of Proteus. 

Cyclops, or Of Odysseus. 
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VI. 18-19. ANTISTHENES 


Of the Use of Wine, or Of Intoxication, or Of the 
Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Odysseus, Penelope and the Dog. 


The contents of the tenth volume are : 
Heracles, or Midas. 
Heracles, or Of Wisdom or Strength. 
Cyrus, or The Beloved. 
Cyrus, or The Scouts. 
Menexenus, or On Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 
Archelaus, or Of Kingship. 


This is the list of his writings. 


Timon finds fault with him for writing so much 
and calls him a prolific trifler. He died of disease 
just as Diogenes, who had come in, inquired of him, 
*“ Have you need of a friend?’ Once too Diogenes, 
when he came to him, brought a dagger. And 
when Antisthenes cried out, ““ Who will release me 
from these pains?”’ replied, “This,” showing him 
the dagger. “I said,” quoth the other, “ from 
my pains, not from life.” It was thought that he 
showed some weakness in bearing his malady through 
love of life. And here are my verses upon him ?: 

Such was your nature, Antisthenes, that in your lifetime 
you were a very bulldog to rend the heart with words, if not 
with teeth. Yet you died of consumption. Maybe some one 
will say, What of that? We must anyhow have some guide 
to the world below. 

There have been three other men named Anti- 
sthenes: one a follower of Heraclitus, another a 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 115. 
Ql 
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VI. 19-21. ANTISTHENES—DIOGENES 


native of Ephesus, and the third of Rhodes, a 
historian. 

And whereas we have enumerated the pupils of 
Aristippus and of Phaedo, we will now append an 
account of the Cynics and Stoics who derive from 
Antisthenes. And let it be in the following order. 


Cuapter 2. DIOGENES (404-323 B.c.) 


Diogenes was a native of Sinope, son of Hicesius, 
a banker. Diocles relates that he went into exile 
because his father was entrusted with the money of 
the state and adulterated the coinage. But Eubu- 
lides in his book on Diogenes says that Diogenes 
himself did this and was forced to leave home along 
with his father. Moreover Diogenes himself actu- 
ally confesses in his Pordalus that he adulterated the 
coinage. Some say that having been appointed to 
superintend the workmen he was persuaded by them, 
and that he went to Delphi or to the Delian oracle 
in his own city and inquired of Apollo whether he 
should do what he was urged to do. When the god 
gave him permission to alter the political currency, 
not understanding what this meant, he adulterated 
the state coinage, and when he was detected, accord- 
ing to some he was banished, while according to 
others he voluntarily quitted the city for fear of 
consequences. One version is that his father en- 
trusted him with the money and that he debased 
it, in consequence of which the father was imprisoned 
and died, while the son fled, came to Delphi, and 
inquired, not whether he should falsify the coinage, 
but what he should do to gain the greatest reputation ; 
and that then it was that he received the oracle. 


2) 
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An eminent politician. Pausanias, i. cc. 25, 26, describes 
a site of Olympiodorus in the Acropolis, and takes occasion 
to recount his exploits, how (c. 288 B.c.) he delivered Athens 
from the Macedonians (cf. Plut. Demetr. c. 46). As to 
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VI. 21-23. DIOGENES 


On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. 
Being repulsed by him, because he never welcomed 
pupils, by sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. 
Once when he stretched out his staff against him, 
the pupil offered his head with the words, “ Strike, 
for you will find no wood hard enough to keep me 
away from you, so long as I think you've something 
to say.” From that time forward he was his pupil, 
and, exile as he was, set out upon a simple life. 

Through watching a mouse running about, says 
Theophrastus in the Megarian dialogue. not looking 
for a place to lie down in, not afraid of the dark, not 
seeking any of the things which are considered to be 
dainties, he discovered the means of adapting himself 
to circumstances. He was the first, say some, to 
fold his cloak because he was obliged to sleep in it 
as well, and he carried a wallet to hold his victuals, 
and he used any place for any purpose, for break- 
fasting, sleeping, or conversing. And then he would 
say, pointing to the portico of Zeus and the Hall of / 
Processions, that the Athenians had provided him 
with places to live in. He did not lean upon a staff 
until he grew infirm ; but afterwards he would carry 
it everywhere, not indeed in the city, but when 
walking along the road with it and with his wallet ; 
so say Olympiodorus,? once a magistrate at Athens, 
Polyeuctus the orator, and Lysanias the son of 
Aeschrio. He had written to some one to try and 
procure a cottage for him. When this man was a 


long time about it, he took for his abode the tub in 


the Metroén, as he himself explains in his letters. | 
And in summer he used to roll in it over hot sand, 
the variant ’A@nvddwpos, nothing is known of any Athenian 
politician of that name. 

95 
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2 Some of the stories which follow are so much alike that 
it is charitable to suppose that Laertius drew from more than 
one collection of the sayings of Diogenes. 
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VI. 23-26. DIOGENES 


while in winter he used to embrace statues covered 
with snow, using every means of inuring himself 
to hardship. 

He was great at pouring scorn on his contem- 
poraries. The school of Euclides he called bilious, 
and Plato’s lectures waste of time, the performances 
at the Dionysia great peep-shows for fools, and the 
demagogues the mob’s lacqueys. He used also to 
say that when he saw physicians, philosophers and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of all animals; but when again he saw 
interpreters of dreams and diviners and those who 
attended to them, or those who were puffed up with 
conceit of wealth, he thought no animal more silly. 
He would continually say? that for the conduct of 
life we need right reason or a halter. 

Observing Plato one day at a costly banquet 
taking olives, “ How is it,” he said,? “‘ that you the 
philosopher who sailed to Sicily for the sake of these 
dishes, now when they are before you do not enjoy 
them?” “Nay, by the gods, Diogenes,” replied 
Plato, “there also for the most part I lived upon 
olives and such like.” “ Why then,” said Diogenes, 
“did you need to go to Syracuse? Was it that 
Attica at that time did not grow olives?” But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History attributes this 
to Aristippus. Again, another time he was eating 
dried figs when he encountered Plato and offered 
him a share of them. When Plato took them and 
ate them, he said, “I said you might share them, 
not that you might eat them all up.” 

And one day when Plato had invited to his house 


> Obviously Favorinus was not the author (vide infra) 
whom Laertius followed here. 


2) 
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apporrecbar, dvdppoora 8 éxew THs Wuyfs Ta 
70n* Tods pabypatikovs amoPAémew ev mpos Tov 





« The point of Sotion’s version is best seen if for the 
indirect rév Il\dtwra Tov Kiva (se. wareiv) we substitute the 
direct speech rév Hdd7wva 6 Kiwy (sc. maT). 

> From Epictetus iii. 15. 4 it is evident that competition 
in digging trenches (ev r@ ayave mapopiccecOa) formed a 
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friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes trampled 
upon his carpets and said, “I trample upon Plato’s 
vainglory.” Plato’s reply was, “ How much pride 
you expose to view, Diogenes, by seeming not to be 
proud.” Others tell us that what Diogenes said 
was, ““I trample upon the pride of Plato,’’ who 
retorted, “ Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another 
sort.” Sotion,* however, in his fourth book makes 
the Cynic address this remark to Plato himself. 
Diogenes once asked him for wine, and after that 
also for some dried figs; and Plato sent him a 
whole jar full. Then the other said, “ If some one 
asks you how many two and two are, will you answer, 
Twenty? So, it seems, you neither give as you are 
asked nor answer as you are questioned.” ‘Thus he 
scoffed at him as one who talked without end. 

Being asked where in Greece he saw good men, 
he replied, ‘‘ Good men nowhere, but good boys at 
“Lacedaemon.”” When one day he was gravely dis- 
coursing and nobody attended to him, he began 
whistling, and as people clustered about him, he 
reproached them with coming in all seriousness to 
hear nonsense, but slowly and contemptuously when 
the theme was serious. He would say that men 
strive in digging® and kicking to outdo one 
another, but no one strives to become a good man 
and true. And he would wonder that the gram- 
marians should investigate the ills of Odysseus, 
while they were ignorant of their own. Or that the 
musicians should tune the strings of the lyre, while 
leaving the dispositions of their own souls discordant ; 
that the mathematicians should gaze at the sun 


part of the course of preparation which athletes underwent 
at Olympia. 
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2 Cf. Ecclus. iv. 31 (36) ui éorw 7 xelp cov exrerapevn els 
TO AaBelv xal ev TH arodiddvac guvegrahuérn, ‘let not thine 
hand be stretched out to receive, and shut when thou 
shouldest repay.” 

+ Menagius, followed by Hiibner, on the authority of 
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and the moon, but overlook matters close at hand ; 
that the orators should make a fuss about justice 
in their speeches, but never practise it; or that 
the avaricious should cry out against money, while 
inordinately fond of it. He used also to condemn 
those who praised honest men for being superior to 


money, while themselves envying the very rich. He | 


was moyed to anger that men should sacrifice to the 
gods to ensure health and in the midst of the sacrifice 
should feast to the detriment of health. He was 
astonished that when slaves saw their masters were 


gluttons, they did not steal some of the viands. | 


He would praise those who were about to marry 
and refrained, those who intending to go a voyage 
never set sail, those who thinking to engage in 


politics do no such thing, those also who purposing ( 


to rear a family do not do so, and those who make 
ready to live with potentates, yet never come near 
them after all. He used to say, moreover, that 
we ought to stretch out our hands to our friends 
with the fingers open and not closed.¢ Menippus ® 
in his Sale of Diogenes tells how, when he was cap- 
tured and put up for sale, he was asked what he 
could do. He replied, ‘Govern men.” And he told 
the crier to give notice in case anybody wanted to 
purchase a master for himself. Having been for- 
bidden to sit down, “ It makes no difference,” said 
he, “for in whatever position fishes lie, they still 
find purchasers.”” And he said he marvelled that 
before we buy a jar or dish we try whether it rings 
true, but if it is a man are content merely to look 


Ambrosius, reads ‘‘ Hermippus ”’; for among the works of 
Menippus enumerated by Laertius below (§ 101) there is no 
mention of a “* Sale of Diogenes.” 

Sil 
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at him. To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
“You must obey me, although | am a slave ; for, 
if a physician or a steersman were in slavery, he 
would be obeyed.” Eubulus in his book entitled 
The Sale of Diogenes tells us that this was how he 
trained the sons of XNeniades. After their other 
studies he taught them to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, to sling stones and to hurl javelins. Later, 
when they reached the wrestling-school, he would 
not permit the master to give them full athletic 
training, but only so much as to heighten their 
colour and keep them in good condition. 

The boys used to get by heart many passages 
from poets, historians, and the writings of Diogenes 
himself ; and he would practise them in every short 
cut to a good memory. In the house too he taught 
them to wait upon themselves, and to be content with 
plain fare and water to drink. He used to make them 
crop their hair close and to wear it unadorned, and 
to go lightly clad, barefoot, silent, and not looking 
about them in the streets. He would also take them 
out hunting. They on their part had a great regard 
for Diogenes and made requests of their parents for 
him. The same Eubulus relates that he grew old 
in the house of Neniades, and when he died was 
buried by his sons. There Xeniades once asked hiin 
how he wished to be buried. To which he replied, 
“On my face.” “Why?” inquired the other. 
“ Because,” said he, “ after a little time down will) 
be converted into up.” This because the Mace- 
donians had now got the supremacy, that is, had 
risen high from a humble position. Some one took | 
him into a magnificent house and warned him not 
to expectorate, whereupon having cleared his throat 
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he discharged the phlegm into the man’s face, being 
unable, he said, to find a meaner receptacle. Others 
father this upon Aristippus. One day he shouted 
out for men, and when people collected, hit out at 
them with his stick, saying, “It was men I called 
for, not scoundrels.’’ This is told by Hecato in the 
first book of his Anecdotes. Alexander is reported to 
have said, ““ Had I not been Alexander, I should have 
liked to be Diogenes.” 

The word “ disabled ” (dvarijpovs), Diogenes held, 
ought to be applied not to the deaf or blind, but to 
those who have no wallet (w#pa). One day he made 
his way with head half shaven into a party of young 
revellers, as Metrocles relates in his Anecdotes, and 
was roughly handled by them. Afterwards he 
entered on a tablet the names of those who had 
struck him and went about with the tablet hung 
round his neck, till he had covered them with 
ridicule and brought universal blame and discredit 
upon them. He described himself as a hound of the 
sort which all men praise, but no one, he added, of 
his admirers dared go out hunting along with him. 
When some one boasted that at the Pythian games 
he had vanquished men, Diogenes replied, “ Nay, I 
defeat men, you defeat slaves.” 

To those who said to him, ‘‘ You are an old man; 
take a rest,” “What?” he replied, “if I were 
running in the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? ought I not rather to 
put on speed?” Having been invited to a dinner,} 
he declared that he wouldn’t go; for, the last time 
he went, his host had not expressed a proper grati- 
tude. He would walk upon snow barefoot and do 
the other things mentioned above. Not only so; he 
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even attempted to eat meat raw, but could ea 
manage to digest it. He once found Demosthenes 
the orator lunching at an inn, and, when he retired 
within, Diogenes said, “‘ All the more you will be 
inside the tavern.” When some strangers expressed 
a wish to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his 
middle finger and said, ‘‘ There goes the demagogue 
of Athens.” Some one dropped a loaf of bread and 
was ashamed to pick it up; whereupon Diogenes, 
wishing to read him a lesson, tied a rope to the neck 
of a wine-jar and proceeded to drag it across the 
Ceramicus. 

He used to say that he followed the example of 
the trainers of choruses ; for they too set the note 
a little high, to ensure that the rest should hit the 
right note. Most people, he would say, are so nearly 
mad that a finger makes all the difference. For, if 
you go along with your middle finger stretched out, 
some one will think you mad, but, if it’s the little 
finger, he will not think so. Very valuable things, 
said he, were bartered for things of no value, and 
vice versa. At all events a statue fetches three 
thousand drachmas, while a quart of barley-flour is 
sold for two copper coins. 

To Xeniades, who purchased him, he said, ““ Come, 
see that you obey orders.”” When he quoted the line, 


Backward the streams flow to their founts,* 


Diogenes asked, “If you had been ill and had 
purchased a doctor, would you then, instead of 
obeying him, have said “‘ Backward the streams 
flow to their founts ’’’? Some one wanted to study 
philosophy under him. Diogenes gave him a tunny 
to carry and told him to follow him. And when 
for shame the man threw it away and departed, 
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some time after on meeting him he laughed and 
said, “The friendship between you and me was 
broken by a tunny.” The version given by Diocles, 
however, is as follows. Some one having said to 
him, ‘“‘ Lay your commands upon us, Diogenes,” 
he took him away and gave him a cheese to carry, 
which cost half an obol. The other declined ; where- 
upon he remarked, “ The friendship between you 
and me is broken by a little cheese worth half an 
obol.”’ 


One day, observing a child drinking out of his | 


hands, he cast away the cup from his wallet with 
the words, “‘ A child has beaten me in plainness of 
living.” He also threw away his bowl when in like 
manner he saw a child who had broken his plate 
taking up his lentils with the hollow part of a morsel 
of bread. He used also to reason thus: “ All things 
belong to the gods. The wise are friends of the 
gods, and friends hold things in common. Therefore 
all things belong to the wise.” One day he saw a 
woman kneeling before the gods in an ungraceful 
attitude, and wishing to free her of superstition, 
according to Zoilus of Perga, he came forward and 
said, “ Are you not afraid, my good woman, that a 
god may be standing behind you ?—for all things 
are full of his presence—and you may be put to 
shame?” He dedicated to Asclepius a bruiser who, 
whenever people fell on their faces, used to run up 
to them and bruise them. 
All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had 
lighted upon him. At all events he was 
A homeless exile, to his country dead. 
A wanderer who begs his daily bread.* 
But he claimed that to fortune he could oppose 
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courage, to convention nature, to passion reason. 
When he was sunning himself in the Craneum, | 
Alexander came and stood over him and said, “ Ask | 
of me any boon you like.’ ‘To which he replied, | 
“Stand out of my light.”* Some one had been | 
reading aloud for a very long time, and when he was 
near the end of the roll pointed to a space with 
no writing on it. “Cheer up, my men,” cried 
Diogenes; “‘ there’s land in sight.” To one who 
by argument had proved conclusively that he 
had horns, he said, touching his forehead, “ Well, 
I for my part don’t see any.” In like manner, 
when somebody declared that there is no such 
thing as motion, he got up and walked about. 
When some one was discoursing on celestial pheno- 
mena, ‘‘How many days,” asked Diogenes, ‘‘ were 
you in coming from the sky ?”’ A eunuch of bad 
character had inscribed on his door the words, “* Let 
nothing evil enter.” ‘“‘ How then,” he asked, “ is 
the master of the house to get in?” When he had 
anointed his feet with unguent, he declared that from 
his head the unguent passed into the air, but from his 
feet into his nostrils. The Athenians urged him to 
become initiated, and told him that in the other 
world those who have been initiated enjoy a special 
privilege. “It would be ludicrous,” quoth he, “ if 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas are to dwell in the mire, 
while certain folk of no account will live in the Isles 
of the Blest because they have been initiated.” 

When mice crept on to the table he addressed 
them thus, “See now even Diogenes keeps para- 
sites.”’ When Plato styled him a dog, ‘“‘ Quite true,” 
he said, “ for I come back again and again to those 
who have sold me.” As he was leaving the public , 
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2 Where the wool was of fine quality, as near Tarentum 
(Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 10 ‘ pellitis ovibus ’’), the fleeces were 
protected by coverings of skin, partly against damage from 
brambles and partly to preserve the colour (Varro, /?.£t. ii. 2). 
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baths, somebody inquired if many men were bathing. 
He said, No. But to another who asked if there was 
a great crowd of bathers, he said, Yes. Plato had 
defined Man as an animal, biped and featherless, 
and was applauded. Diogenes plucked a fowl and 
brought it into the lecture-room with the words, 
“Here is Plato’s man.” In consequence of which 
there was added to the definition, ‘‘ having broad 
nails.” To one who asked what was the proper 
time for lunch, he said, ‘‘ If a rich man, when you 
will; if a poor man, when you can.” 

At Megara he saw the sheep protected by leather 
jackets, while the children went bare. “‘ It’s better,” 
said he, “to be a Megarian’s ram than his son.” @ 
To one who had brandished a beam at him and then 
cried, ‘‘ Look out,” he replied, “ What, are you 
intending to strike me again?’ He used to call 
the demagogues the lackeys of the people and the 
crowns awarded to them the efflorescence of fame. 
He lit a lamp in broad daylight and said, as he went 
about, ‘“‘ J am looking for a man.’ One day he got 
a thorough drenching where he stood, and, when the 
bystanders pitied him, Plato said, if they really 
pitied him, they should move away, alluding to his 
vanity. When some one hit him a blow with his fist, 
“ Heracles,” said he, “ how came IJ to forget to put 
on a helmet when I walked out?” Further, when 
Meidias assaulted him and went on to say, “ There 
are 3000 drachmas to your credit,” the next day he 
took a pair of boxing-gauntlets, gave him a thrashing 
and said, “ There are 3000 blows to your credit.” 


We are reminded of what Augustus said when he heard of 
the execution of Antipater, “ It is better to be Herod’s pig 
than his son.” 
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When Lysias the druggist asked him if he believ ed 
in the gods, “ How can I help believing in them,” 
said he, “ when I see a god-forsaken carcich ie 
you?” Others give this retort to Theodorus. 
Seeing some one perform religious purification, he 
said, “‘ Unhappy inan, don’t you know that you can 
no more get rid of errors of conduct by sprinklings 
than you can of mistakes in grammar?” He would 
rebuke men in general with regard to their prayers, 
declaring that they asked for those things which 
seemed to them to be good, not for such as are truly 
good. As for those who were excited over their 
dreams he would say that they cared nothing for 
what they did in their waking hours, but kept their 
curiosity for the visions called up in their sleep. At 
Olympia, when the herald proclaimed Dioxippus to 
be victor over the men, Diogenes protested, “ Nay, 
he is victorious over slaves, I over men.” 

Still he was loved by the Athenians. At all 
events, when a youngster broke up his tub, they 
gave the boy a flogging and presented Diogenes 
with another. Dionysius the Stoic says that after 
Chaeronea he was seized and dragged off to Philip, 
and being asked who he was, replied, ‘‘ A spy upon 
your insatiable greed.” For this he was admired 
and set free. 

Alexander having on one occasion sent a letter to 
Antipater at Athens by a certain Athlios, Diogenes, 
who was present, said : 

Graceless son of graceless sire to graceless wight by 
graceless squire. 

Perdiccas having threatened to put him to death 
unless he came to him, “ That’s nothing wonder- 
ful,’ quoth he, “‘ for a beetle or a tarantula would 
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4 i.e. “some day you'll come to the gallows.” 
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do the same.” Instead of that he would have ex- 
pected the threat to be that Perdiccas would be | 
quite happy to do without his company. He would | 
often insist loudly that the gods had given to men 
the means of living easily, but this had been put | 
out of sight, because we require honeyed cakes, | 
unguents and the like. Hence to a man whose | 
shoes were being put on by his servant, he said, 
“You have not attained to full felicity, unless he 
wipes your nose as well; and that will come, when 
you have lost the use of your hands.” 

Once he saw the officials of a temple leading away 
some one who had stolen a bowl belonging to the 
treasurers, and said, “‘ The great thieves are leading 
away the little thief.” Noticing a lad one day 
throwing stones at a cross (gibbet), ‘‘ Well done,” he 
said, ‘‘ you will hit your mark.” ¢ When some boys 
clustered round him and said, “‘ Take care he doesn’t 
bite us,” he answered, ‘‘ Never fear, boys, a dog 
does not eat beetroot.” To one who was proud of 
wearing a lion’s skin his words were, ‘‘ Leave off dis- 
honouring the habiliments of courage.” When some 
one was extolling the good fortune of Callisthenes 
and saying what splendour he shared in the suite 
of Alexander, ‘“‘ Not so,” said Diogenes, “ but rather 
ill fortune; for he breakfasts and dines when 
Alexander thinks fit.”’ 

Being short of money, he told his friends that he 
applied to them not for alms, but for repayment of 
his due. When behaving indecently in the market- 
place, he wished it were as easy to relieve hunger | 
by rubbing an empty stomach. Seeing a youth 
starting off to dine with satraps, he dragged him 
off, took him to his friends and bade them keep 
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2 “You would not see so many bones if I were the dog,” 
was Dante’s retort when annoyed by similar attentions at 
the table of Can Grande. 
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strict watch over him. When a youth effeminately 
attired put a question to him, he declined to answer 
unless he pulled up his robe and showed whether he 
was man or woman. <A youth was playing cottabos 
in the baths. Diogenes said to him, “ The better 
you play, the worse it is for you.” At a feast 
certain people kept throwing ail the bones to him as 
they would have done to a dog.* Thereupon he 
played a dog’s trick and drenched them. 

Rhetoricians and all who talked for reputation he 
used to call “thrice human,” meaning thereby 
“thrice wretched.’’ An ignorant rich man he used 
to call “ the sheep with the golden fleece.” Seeing 
a notice on the house of a profligate, ‘‘ To be sold,” 
he said, “ I knew well that after such surfeiting you 
would throw up the owner.” ‘To a young man who 
complained of the number of people who annoyed 
him by their attentions he said, “ Cease to hang out 
a sign of invitation.” Of a public bath which was 
dirty he said, “ When people have bathed here, 
where are they to go to get clean?” There was 
a stout musician whom everybody depreciated and 
Diogenes alone praised. When asked why, he said, 
“ Because being so big, he yet sings to his lute and 
does not turn brigand.” 

The musician who was always deserted by his 
audience he greeted with a “ Hail chanticleer,” and 
when asked why he so addressed him, replied, 
“ Because your song makes every one get up.” A 
young man was delivering a set speech, when 
Diogenes, haying filled the front fold of his dress 
with lupins, began to eat them, standing right oppo- 
site to him. Having thus drawn off the attention of 
the assemblage, he said he was greatly surprised 
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that they should desert the orator to look at himself. 
A very superstitious person addressed him thus, 
“With one blow I will break your head.” “ And 
I,” said Diogenes, “ by a sneeze from the left will 
make you tremble.” Hegesias having asked him to 
lend him one of his writings, he said, ““ You are a 
simpleton, Hegesias; you do not choose painted 
figs, but real ones; and yet you pass over the true 
training and would apply yourself to written rules.” 

When some one reproached him with his exile, his 
reply was, “ Nay, it was through that, you miserable 
fellow, that I came to be a philosopher.’ Again, 
when some one reminded him that the people of 
Sinope had sentenced him to exile, ‘“‘ And I them,” 
said he, “to home-staying.” Once he saw an 
Olympic victer tending sheep and thus accosted 
him: “Too quickly, my good friend, have you left 
Olympia for Nemea.*”” Being asked why athletes are 
so stupid, his answer was, “‘ Because they are built 
up of pork and beef.” He once begged alms of a 
statue, and, when asked why he did so, replied, 
“To get practice in being refused.”’ In asking alms 
—as he did at first by reason of his poverty— 
he used this form: “ If you have already given to 
anyone else, give to me also ; if not, begin with me.” 

On being asked by a tyrant what bronze is best 
for a statue, he replied, “ That of which Harmodius 
and <Aristogiton were moulded.” Asked how 
Dionysius treated his friends, “ Like purses,’ he 
replied; “so long as they are full, he hangs them 
up, and, when they are empty, he throws them 
away.” Some one lately wed had set up on his door 
the notice : 


@ Shepherd’s Bush. 
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® Cf. inf. vii. § 111; 1 Tim. vi. 10, ‘‘ The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 
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The son of Zeus, victorious Heracles, 
Dwells here ; let nothing evil enter in. 


To which Diogenes added “ After war, alliance.” 
The love of money he declared to be mother-city 
of all evils.* Seeing a spendthrift eating olives in a 
tavern, he said, “If you had breakfasted in this 
fashion, you would not so be dining.” 

Good men he called images of the gods, and love 
the business of the idle. To the question what is 
wretched in life he replied, ‘‘ An old man destitute.” 
Being asked what creature’s bite is the worst, he 
said, “‘ Of those that are wild a sycophant’s ; of those 
that are tame a flatterer’s.” Upon seeing two 
centaurs very badly painted, he asked, “ Which of 
these is Chiron?’ (worse man). Ingratiating speech 
he compared to honey used to choke you. The 
stomach he called livelihood’s Charybdis.? Hearing 
a report that Didymon the flute-player had been 
caught in adultery, his comment was, “His name 
alone is sufficient to hang him.’”’ To the question 
why gold is pale, his reply was, “ Because it has so 
many thieves plotting against it.’ On seeing a 
woman carried in a litter, he remarked that the cage 
was not in keeping with the quarry. 

One day seeing a runaway slave sitting on the 
brink of a well, he said, “Take care, my lad, you 
don’t fall in.” Seeing a boy taking clothes at the 
baths, he asked, “Is it for a little unguent 
(dActuparcov) or is it for a new cloak (GAX’ idriov)?” 
Seeing some women hanged from an olive-tree, he 
said, “‘ Would that every tree bore similar fruit.” 
On seeing a footpad he accosted him thus : 


> i.e. a whirlpool engulfing a man’s livelihood. 
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What mak’st thou here, my gallant ? 

Com’st thou perchance for plunder of the dead ? ¢ 
Being asked whether he had any maid or boy to 
wait on him, he said “ No.” “If you should die, 
then, who will carry you out to burial?” “ Who- 
ever wants the house,” he replied. 

Noticing a good-looking youth lying in an exposed 
position, he nudged him and cried, “ Up, man, up, 
lest some foe thrust a dart into thy back!” ‘To one 
who was feasting lavishly he said : 


Short-liv’d thou’lt be, my son, by what thou—buy’st.? 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using 
the nouns “ tablehood” and “ cuphood,” he said, 
“Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and 
cuphood, Plato, I can nowise see.” ‘‘ That’s readily 
accounted for,’ said Plato, “ for you have the eyes 
to see the visible table and cup; but not the under- 
standing by which ideal tablehood and cuphood are 
discerned.” 

On being asked by somebody, “ What sort of a 
man do you consider Diogenes to be ? ” “ A Socrates 


gone mad,” saidhe.° Being asked what was the right | 


time to marry, Diogenes replied, ‘‘ For a young man 
not yet: for an old man never at all.” Being asked 
what he would take to be soundly cuffed, he replied, 
“ Ahelmet.” Seeing a youth dressing with elaborate 
care, he said, “ If it’s for men, you're a fool; if for 
women, a knave.” One day he detected a youth 
blushing. ‘‘ Courage,” quoth he, “that is the hue 

@ Hom. Jl. x. 343, 387. 

> Cf. Hom. Il. v. 40, xviii. 95. 

© 4.e. Plato. This anecdote is found in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xiv. 33 cidde dé, paciv, 6 IlNarwv wept Atoyévous Néyeww dre 
porvdpevos otros XwKpdrns éariv. 
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é\dav is a verb in the infinitive mood: “‘ he lashed the steeds 
to make them run.” 
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of virtue.” One day after listening to a couple of 
lawyers disputing, he condemned them both, saying 
that the one had no doubt stolen, but the other had 
not lost anything. To the question what wine he 
found pleasant to drink, he replied, “ That for which 
other people pay.” When he was told that many 
people laughed at him, he made answer, “ But I am 
not laughed down.” 

When some one declared that life is an evil, he 
corrected him: “ Not life itself, but living ill.” 
When he was advised to go in pursuit of his runaway 
slave, he replied, “It would be absurd, if Manes 
can live without Diogenes, but Diogenes cannot get 
on without Manes.” When breakfasting on olives 
amongst which a cake had been inserted, he flung it 
away and addressed it thus : 


Stranger, betake thee from the princes’ path.* 


And on another occasion thus : 
He lashed an olive.® 


Being asked what kind of hound he was, he replied, 
“When hungry, a Maltese ; when full, a Molossian 
—two breeds which most people praise, though for 
fear of fatigue they do not venture out hunting with 
them, So neither can you live with me, because 
you are afraid of the discomforts.” 

Being asked if the wise eat cakes, “ Yes,” he said, 
“cakes of all kinds, just like other men.” Being 
asked why people give to beggars but not to 
philosophers, he said, “ Because they think they may 
one day be lame or blind, but never expect that 
they will turn to philosophy.” He was begging of 
a miserly man who was slow to respond; so he 
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said, “ My friend, it’s for food that I’m asking, not 
for funeral expenses.” Being reproached one day for 
haying falsified the currency, he said, ‘‘ ‘That was the 
time when I was such as you are now; but such 
as I am now, you will never be.” ‘To another who 
reproached him for the same offence he made a more 
scurrilous repartee. 

On coming to Myndus and finding the gates large, 
though the city itself was very small, he cried, 
“Men of Myndus, bar your gates, lest the city 
should run away.” Seeing a man who had been 
caught stealing purple, he said: 


Fast gripped by purple death and forceful fate,* 


When Craterus wanted him to come and visit him, 
“No,” he replied, “I would rather live on a few 
grains of salt at Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare 
at Craterus’s table.’ He went up to Anaximenes 
the rhetorician, who was fat, and said, “ Let us 
beggars have something of your paunch ; it will be 
a relief to you, and we shall get advantage.” And 
when the same man was discoursing, Diogenes dis- 
tracted his audience by producing some salt fish. 
This annoyed the lecturer, and Diogenes said, “ An 
obol’s worth of salt fish has broken up Anaximenes’ 
lecture-class.” 

Being reproached for eating in the market-place, 
“Well, it was in the market-place,” he said, “ that 
I felt hungry.” Some authors affirm that the follow- 
ing also belongs to him: that Plato saw him washing 
lettuces, came up to him and quietly said to him, 
“ Had you paid court to Dionysius, you wouldn't 
now be washing lettuces,” and that he with equal 
calmness made answer, “ If you had washed lettuces, 
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2 As Chiron was the wisest and best, so Eurytion was the 
most intemperate, of the Centaurs: ‘* Eurytion, ebriosus ille 
Centaurus ” (Menagius). 
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you wouldn’t have paid court to Dionysius.” When / 
some one said, “Most people laugh at you,” his 
reply was, * “And so very likely do the asses at them ; 
but as they don’t care for the asses, so neither do 
I care for them.” One day observing a youth 
studying philosophy, he said, ‘“ Well done, Philosophy, 
that thou divertest admirers of bodily charms to the 
real beauty of the soul.” 

When some one expressed astonishment at the 
votive offerings in Samothrace, his comment was, 
“There would have been far more, if those who 
were not saved had set up offerings.” But others 
attribute this remark to Diagoras of Melos. To a 
handsome youth, who was going out to dinner, he 
said, ““ You will come back a worse man.” When he 
came back and said next day, ‘ I went and am none 
the worse for it,’ Diogenes said, “‘ Not Worse-man 
(Chiron), but Lax-man (EKurytion).” 4 He was asking 
alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, “ Yes, if 
you can persuade me.” “ If I could have persuaded 
you,” said Diogenes, “I would have persuaded you 
to hang yourself.” He was returning from Lace- 
daemon to Athens; and on some one asking, “* Whither 
and whence ?”’ he replied, “ From the men’s apart- 
ments to the women’s.” 

He was returning from Olympia, and when some- “ 
body inquired whether there was a great crowd, 
“Yes,” he said, “ a great crowd, but few who could 
be called men.’ Libertines he compared to fig- — 
trees growing upon a cliff : whose fruit is not enjoyed 
by any man, but is eaten by ravens and vultures. 
When Phryne set up a golden statue of Aphrodite 
in Delphi, Diogenes is said to have written 
upon it: ‘From the licentiousness of Greece.” 
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Literally ‘‘ Diogenes the Hound”; cf. ii. § 66. 
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Alexander once came and stood opposite him and | 
said, “I am Alexander the great king.” “ And I,” 
said he, “am Diogenes the Cynic.” * Being asked | 
what he had done to be called a hound, he said, “I | 
fawn on those who give me anything, I yelp at those | 
who refuse, and I set my teeth in rascals.” 

He was gathering figs, and was told by the keeper 
that not long before a man had hanged himself on 
that very fig-tree. ‘‘ Then,” said he, “I will now 
purge it.” Seeing an Olympian victor casting re- 
peated glances at a courtesan, “See,” he said, 
“yonder ram frenzied for battle, how he is held fast 
by the neck fascinated by a common minx.” Hand- 
some courtesans he would compare to a deadly 
honeyed potion. He was breakfasting in the market- 
place, and the bystanders gathered round him with 
cries of “dog.” “It is you who are dogs,” cried 
he, “ when you stand round and watch me at my 
breakfast.” When two cowards hid away from him, 
he called out, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, a hound is not fond 
of beetroot.” After seeing a stupid wrestler prac- 
tising as a doctor he inquired of him, “‘ What does 
this mean? Is it that you may now have your 
revenge on the rivals who formerly beat you?” 
Seeing the child of a courtesan throw stones at a 
crowd, he cried out, “‘ Take care you don’t hit your 
father.” 

A boy having shown him a dagger that he had 
received from an admirer, Diogenes remarked, “ A 
pretty blade with an ugly handle.” When some 
people commended a person who had given him a 
gratuity, he broke in with “ You have no praise for 
me who was worthy to receive it.” When some one 
asked that he might have back his cloak, “* If it was 
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@ If this answer is authentic, it apparently shows that the 
famous term ‘‘ cosmopolitan ” originated with Diogenes. 

> There is no such line in our mss. of Homer; it is un- 
known to the Scholiasts and to Eustathius. Joshua Barnes, 
in his edition of the Jliad, introduced it as xvi. 82a. Pope 
rendered it, about 1718, as follows (J/. xvi. 86): 


‘‘ Rage uncontrolled through all the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due.” 


In Clarke’s edition of 1740 it is expelled from the text and 
relegated to a footnote. J. H. Voss, however, inaking a 
German translation of the Iliad, probably between 1781 and 
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a gift,” replied Diogenes, “I possess it; while, if it 
was a loan, I am using it.” A supposititious son 
having told him that he had gold in the pocket of 
his dress, “True,” said he, “‘ and therefore you sleep 
with it under your pillow.” On being asked what he 
had gained from philosophy, he replied, “ This at 
least, if nothing else—to be prepared for every 
fortune.” Asked where he came from, he said, “I 
am a citizen of the world.” ? Certain parents were 
sacrificing to the gods, that a son might be born 
to them. “ But,” said he, “do you not sacrifice to 
ensure what manner of man he shall turn out to be?” 
When asked for a subscription towards a club, he said 
to the president : 


Despoil the rest; off Hector keep thy hands.® 


The mistresses of kings he designated queens ; for, 
said he, they make the kings do their bidding. 
When the Athenians gave Alexander the title of 
Dionysus, he said, “Me too you might make 
Sarapis.”¢ Some one having reproached him for 
going into dirty places, his reply was that the sun 
too visits cesspools without being defiled. 

When he was dining in a temple, and in the course 
of the meal loaves not free from dirt were put on 
the table, he took them up and threw them away, 
declaring that nothing unclean ought to enter a 
temple. To the man who said to him, “ You don’t 
know anything, although you are a philosopher,” he 
replied, “‘ Even if I am but a pretender to wisdom, 
1793, still regarded it as Homeric, but found a fresh place 
for it, after xvi. 90. 

¢ * Sarapis ’? was represented, like Pluto, as seated with 
an animal by his side having the head of a dog, lion, or 


wolf combined (according to Baumeister) in “‘ a three-headed 
Cerberus.” 
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that in itself is philosophy.’’ When some one brought 
a child to him and declared him to be highly gifted 
and of excellent character, ‘‘ What need then,” said 
he, “has he of me?”’ Those who say admirable 
things, but fail to do them, he compared to a harp; 
for the harp, like them, he said, has neither hearing 
nor perception. He was going into a theatre, | 
meeting face to face those who were coming out, 
and being asked why, “ This,” he said, “is what I | 
practise doing all my life.” i 

Seeing a young man behaving effeminately, “ Are 
you not ashamed,” he said, “ that your own intention 
about yourself should be worse than nature’s : for 
nature made you a man, but you are forcing your- 
self to play the woman.” Observing a fool tuning 
a psaltery, “‘ Are you not ashamed,’ said he, “ to 
give this wood concordant sounds, while you fail to 
harmonize your soul with life?’ To one who pro- 
tested that he was ill adapted for the study of 
philosophy, he said, “ Why then do you live, if you 
do not care to live well?” To one who despised 
his father, ‘““ Are you not ashamed,” he said, “ to 
despise him to whom you owe it that you can so 
pride yourself?”’ Noticing a handsome youth 
chattering in unseemly fashion, “ Are you not 
ashamed,” he said, “ to draw a dagger of lead from 
an ivory scabbard ? ” 

Being reproached with drinking in a tavern, 
“ Well,” said he, “ I also get my hair cut in a barber’s 
shop.” Being reproached with accepting a cloak 
from Antipater, he replied : 


The gods’ choice gifts are nowise to be spurned.? 


When some one first shook a beam at him and then 
shouted ‘‘ Look out,”’ Diogenes struck the man with 
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his staff and added “‘ Look out.’? To a man who was 
urgently pressing his suit to a courtesan he said, 
“Why, hapless man, are you at such pains to gain 
your suit, when it would be better for you to lose 
it?” To one with perfumed hair he said, ‘‘ Beware 
lest the sweet scent on your head cause an ill odour 
in your life.” He said that bad men obey their 
lusts as servants obey their masters. 

The question being asked why footmen are so 
called, he replied, ‘‘ Because they have the feet of 
men, but souls such as you, my questioner, have.” 
He asked a spendthrift for a mina. The man in- 
quired why it was that he asked others for an obol 
but him for a mina. “ Because,’ said Diogenes, 
“T expect to receive from others again, but whether 
I shall ever get anything from you again lies on the 
knees of the gods.” Being reproached with begging 
when Plato did not beg, ‘Oh yes,” says he, “he 
does, but when he does so— 


He holds his head down close, that none may hear.” 


Seeing a bad archer, he sat down beside the 
target with the words “in order not to get hit.” 
Lovers, he declared, derive their pleasures from their 
misfortune. 

Being asked whether death was an evil thing, he 
replied, ““ How can it be evil, when in its presence 
we are not aware of it?’’ When Alexander stood 
opposite him and asked, “ Are you not afraid of 
me?” “Why, what are you?”’ said he, “a good 
thing or a bad?’ Upon Alexander replying “A 
good thing,” “ Who then,” said Diogenes, “ is afraid 
of the good?” Education, according to him, is a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation to the 
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old, wealth to the poor, and ornament to the rich. 
When Didymon, who was a rake, was once treating 
a girl’s eye, “ Beware,” says Diogenes, “lest the 
oculist instead of curing the eye should ruin the 
pupil.” On somebody declaring that his own friends 
were plotting against him, Diogenes exclaimed, 
“What is to be done then, if you have to treat 
friends and enemies alike ? ” 

Being asked what was the most beautiful thing in 
the world, he replied, ‘‘ Freedom of speech.” On 
entering a boys’ school, he found there many statues 
of the Muses, but few pupils. “ By the help of the 
gods,” said he, “ schoolmaster, you have plenty of 
pupils.”’ It was his habit to do everything in public, 
the works of Demeter and of Aphrodite alike. He 
used to draw out the following arguments. “If to 
breakfast be not absurd, neither is it absurd in the 
market-place ; but to breakfast is not absurd, there- 
fore it is not absurd to breakfast in the market- 
place.” Behaving indecently in public, he wished 
“it were as easy to banish hunger by rubbing the 
belly.” Many other sayings are attributed to him, 
which-it would take long to enumerate.* 

He used to affirm that training was of two kinds, 
mental and bodily: the latter being that whereby, 
with constant exercise, perceptions are formed such 
as secure freedom of movement for virtuous deeds ; 
and the one half of this training is incomplete 
without the other, good health and strength being 
just as much included among the essential things, 
whether for body or soul. And he would adduce 
indisputable evidence to show how easily from 


specimens of Cynic maxims (cf. note on § 10) are clearly an 
insertion, probably from a different source. 
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gymnastic training we arrive at virtue. For in 
the manual crafts and other arts it can be seen 
that the craftsmen develop extraordinary manual 
skill through practice. Again, take the case of 
flute-players and of athletes: what surpassing skill 
they acquire by their own incessant toil; and, if 
they had transferred their efforts to the training of 
the mind, how certainly their labours would not have 
been unprofitable or ineffective. 

Nothing in life, however, he maintained, has any 
chance of succeeding without strenuous practice ; 
and this is capable of overcoming anything. Accord- 
ingly, instead of useless toils men should choose such 
as nature recommends, whereby they might have 
lived happily. Yet such is their madness that they 
choose to be miserable. For even the despising of 
pleasure is itself most pleasurable, when we are 
habituated to it; and just as those accustomed to 
a life of pleasure feel disgust when they pass over 
to the opposite experience, so those whose training 
has been of the opposite kind derive more pleasure 
from despising pleasure than from the pleasures 
themselves. This was the gist of his conversation; and 
it was plain that he acted accordingly, adulterating 
currency in very truth, allowing convention no such 
authority as he allowed to natural right, and asserting 
that the manner of life he lived was the same as that 
of Heracles when he preferred liberty to everything. 

He maintained that all things are the property of 
the wise, and employed such arguments as those 
cited above. All things belong to the gods. The 
gods are friends to the wise, and friends share all 
property in common ; therefore all things are the 
property of the wise. Again as to law: that it is 
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2 It has been conjectured that the Pasiphon meant was 
the philosopher of Eretria, to whom Persaeus attributed the 
composition of spurious Socratic Dialogues (v. supra, ii. 61). 
Modern scholars incline to regard him as the author of the 
IIivaé attributed to Cebes by D. L. ii. 125 (v. Susemihl, 
Griechische Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. p. 20, 
Welcker, Al. Schr. i. p. 422, n. 18). Wilamowitz conjectures 
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impossible for society to exist without law; for 
without a city no benefit can be derived from that 
which is civilized. But the city is civilized, and 
there is no advantage in law without a city ; there- 
fore law is something civilized. He would ridicule 
good birth and fame and all such distinctions, 


calling them showy ornaments of vice. The only | 


true commonwealth was, he said, that which is as 
wide as the universe. He advocated community of 
Wives, recognizing no other marriage than a union of 
the man who persuades with the woman who consents. 
And for this reason he thought sons too should be 
held in common. 


And he saw no impropriety either in stealing any- 


thing from a temple or in eating the flesh of any 
animal; nor even anything impious in touching 
human flesh, this, he said, being clear from the 
custom of some foreign nations. Moreover, accord- 
ing to right reason, as he put it, all elements are 
contained in all things and pervade everything: 
since not only is meat a constituent of bread, but 
bread of vegetables; and all other bodies also, by 
means of certain invisible passages and particles, 
find their way in and unite with all substances in 
the form of vapour. This he makes plain in the 
Thyestes, if the tragedies are really his and not the 
work of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon, 
the son of Lucian,? who according to Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History wrote them after the death 
of Diogenes. He held that we should neglect music, 
geometry, astronomy, and the like studies, as use- 
less and unnecessary. 


that Aovxavod has displaced the local adjective of his birth- 
place. 
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a“ Harpalus ” according to Cic. N.D. iii. 34, 83. 
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He became very ready also at repartee in verbal 
debates, as is evident from what has been said above. 

Further, when he was sold as a slave, he endured 
it most nobly. For on a voyage to Aegina he was 
captured by pirates under the command of Scirpalus,4 
conveyed to Crete and exposed for sale. When the 
auctioneer asked in what he was proficient, he replied, 
“In ruling men.’’ Thereupon he pointed to a certain 
Corinthian with a fine purple border to his robe, the 
man named Xeniades above-mentioned, and said, 
“Sell me to this man; he needs a master.” Thus 
Xeniades came to buy him, and took him to Corinth 
and set him over his own children and entrusted his 
whole household to him. And he administered it in 
all respects in such a manner that Xeniades used to 
go about saying, “A good genius has entered my 
house.” 

Cleomenes in his work entitled Concerning Peda- 
gogues says that the friends of Diogenes wanted to 
ransom him, whereupon he called them simpletons ; 
for, said he, lions are not the slaves of those who 
feed them, but rather those who feed them are at 
the mercy of the lions: for fear is the mark of the 
slave, whereas wild beasts make men afraid of them. 
The man had in fact a wonderful gift of persuasion, 
so that he could easily vanquish anyone he liked in 
argument. At all events a certain Onesicritus of 
Aegina is said to have sent to Athens the one of his 
two sons named Androsthenes, and he having become 
a pupil of Diogenes stayed there ; the father then 
sent the other also, the aforesaid Philiscus, who was 
the elder, in search of him; but Philiscus also was 
detained in the same way. When, thirdly, the father 
himself arrived, he was just as much attracted to the 
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pursuit of philosophy as his sons and joined the 
cirele—so magical was the spell which the discourses 
of Diogenes exerted. Amongst his hearers was 
Phocion surnamed the Honest, and Stilpo the 
Megarian, and many other men prominent in political 
life. 

Diogenes is said to have been nearly ninety years. 
old when he died. Regarding his death there are 
several different accounts. One is that he was seized 
with colic after eating an octopus raw and so met 
his end. Another is that he died voluntarily by | 
holding his breath. This account was followed by 
Cercidas of Megalopolis (or of Crete), who in his 
meliambics writes thus : 


Not so he who aforetime was a citizen of Sinope, 

That famous one who carried a staff, doubled his cloak, 
and lived in the open air. 

But he soared aloft with his lip tightly pressed against 
his teeth 

And holding his breath withal. For in truth he was rightly 
named 

Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of heaven. 


Another version is that, while trying to divide an 
octopus amongst the dogs, he was so severely bitten 
on the sinew of the foot that it caused his death. 
His friends, however, according to Antisthenes in his 
Successions of Philosophers, conjectured that it was 
due to the retention of his breath. For he happened 
to be living in the Craneum, the gymnasium in front 
of Corinth. When his friends came according to 
custom and found him wrapped up in his cloak, 
they thought that he must be asleep, although he 
was by no means of a drowsy or somnolent habit. 
They therefore drew aside his cloak and found that 
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@ Anth. Pal. xvi. 334. >» Anth, Pal. vii. 116. 
© 324-321 B.c. 
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he was dead. ‘This they supposed to have been his 
deliberate act in order to escape thenceforward from 
life. 

Hence, it is said, arose a quarrel among his dis- 
ciples as to who should bury him: nay, they even 
came to blows; but, when their fathers and men of 
influence arrived, under their direction he was buried 
beside the gate leading to the Isthmus. Over his 
grave they set up a pillar and a dog in Parian marble 
upon it. Subsequently his fellow-citizens honoured 
him with bronze statues, on which these verses were 
inscribed : 

Time makes even bronze grow old: but thy glory, 
Diogenes, all eternity will never destroy. Since thou alone 


didst point out to mortals the lesson of self-sufficingness and 
the easiest path of life.* 


We too have written on him in the proceleusmatic 
MICtne: + 

a. Diogenes, come tell me what fate took you to the world 
below ? 

pv. A dog’s savage tooth. 


But some say that when dying he left instructions 
that they should throw him out unburied, that every 
wild beast might feed on him, or thrust him into 
a ditch and sprinkle a little dust over him. But 
according to others his instructions were that they 
should throw him into the Ilissus, in order that he 
might be useful to his brethren. 

Demetrius in his work On Men of the Same Name 
asserts that on the same day on which Alexander 
died in Babylon Diogenes died in Corinth. He was 
an old man in the 113th Olympiad.¢ 

The following writings are attributed to him. 
Dialogues : 
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Kegadion. 

‘Ty dias. 
KodAotds. 
I]épéaXos. 
Ajjpos ’AGnvaiwr. 
TloAtreia. 
Teyvn 70eK7. 
Ilepit rAovrov. 
*Epwrtikos. 
Qcddwpos. 
‘Yyias. 
*Apiotapxos. 
Ilepit Gavarov. 
*"ExioroAae. 


Tpaywdiar éxra: 
“EXevy. 
Oveorns. 
“Hpaxdijs. 
"Axtrrcis. 
Meera. 
Xpvourros. 
Oiédérovs. 
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Cephalion. 
Ichthyas. 
Jackdaw. 
Pordalus. 
The Athenian Demos. 
Republic. 
Art of Ethics. 
On Wealth. 
On Love. 
Theodorus. 
Hypsias. 
Aristarchus. 
On Death. 
Letters. 
Seven Tragedies : 
Helen. 
Thyestes. 
Heracles. 
Achilles. 
Medea. 
Chrysippus. 
Oedipus. 

Sosicrates in the first book of his Successions, and 
Satyrus in the fourth book of his Lives, allege that 
Diogenes left nothing in writing, and Satyrus adds 
that the sorry tragedies are by his friend Philiscus, 
the Aeginetan. Sotion in his seventh book declares 
that only the following are genuine works of 
Diogenes: On Virtue, On Good, On Love, A 
Mendicant, Tolmaeus, Pordalus, Casandrus, Ce- 
phalion, Philiscus, Aristarchus, Sisyphus, Gany- 
medes, Anecdotes, Letters. 

There have been five men who were named 
Diogenes. The first, of Apollonia, a natural philo- 
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sopher. The beginning of his treatise runs thus: 
“At the outset of every discourse, methinks, one 
should see to it that the basis laid down is unques- 
tionable.”” The second—of Sicyon—who wrote an 
** Account of Peloponnesus.”’ The third, our present 
subject. The fourth, a Stoic born at Seleucia, who 
is also called the Babylonian, because Seleucia is 
near Babylon. The fifth, of Tarsus, author of a 
work on poetical problems, which he attempts to 
solve. 

Now the philosopher is said by Athenodorus in 
the eighth book of his /Valks to have always had a 
sleek appearance owing to his use of unguents.* 


Cuarter 3. MONIMUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Monimus of Syracuse was a pupil of Diogenes ; 
and, according to Sosicrates, he was in the service of 
a certain Corinthian banker, to whom Xeniades, the 
purchaser of Diogenes, made frequent visits, and by 
the account which he gave of his goodness in word 
and deed, excited in Monimus a passionate admira- 
tion of Diogenes. For he forthwith pretended to be 
mad and proceeded to fling away the small change 
and all the money on the banker’s table, until at 
length his master dismissed him; and he then 
straightway devoted himself to Diogenes. He often 
followed Crates the Cynic as well, and embraced the 
like pursuits ; whereupon his master, seeing him do 
this, was all the more persuaded that he was mad. 

He came to be a distinguished man; so much 
so that he is even mentioned by the comic poet 
Menander. At any rate in one of his plays, The 
Groom, his words are : 
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One Monimus there was, a wise man, Philo, 
But not so very famous. 
A. He, you mean, 


Who carried the scrip ? 
B. Nay, not one scrip, but three. 


Yet never a word, so help me Zeus, spake he 

To match the saying, Know thyself, nor such 
Famed watchwords. Far beyond all these he went, 
Your dusty mendicant, pronouncing wholly vain 
All man’s supposings. 


Monimus indeed showed himself a very grave moralist, 
so that he ever despised mere opinion and sought 
only truth. 

He has left us, besides some trifles blended with 
covert earnestness, two books, On Impulses and an 
Exhortation to Philosophy. 


CuapTer 4, ONESICRITUS (flor. 330 B.c.) 


Onesicritus some report to have been an Aeginetan, 
but Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was a 
native of Astypalaea. He too was one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of Diogenes. His career seems 
to have resembled that of Xenophon ; for Xenophon 
joined the expedition of Cyrus, Onesicritus that of 
Alexander ; and the former wrote the Cyropaedia, or 
Education of Cyrus, while the latter has described 
how Alexander was educated: the one a laudation 
of Cyrus, the other of Alexander. And in their 
diction they are not unlike : except that Onesicritus, 
as is to be expected in an imitator, falls short of his 
model. 

Amongst other pupils of Diogenes were Menander, 
who was nicknamed Drymus or “ Oakwood,” a great 
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* Not the same as Bryson of Heracleia, whom we know 
from the Platonic Epistles, from Aristotle, and from 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 505). He may, however, have been the 
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admirer of Homer; Hegesias of Sinope, nicknamed 
“ Dog-collar ”’ ; and Philiscus of Aegina mentioned 
above. 


Cuarter 5. CRATES (of Thebes, flor, 326 B.c.) 


Crates, son of Ascondas, was a Theban. He too 
was amongst the Cynic’s famous pupils. Hippobotus, 
however, alleges that he was a pupil not of Diogenes, 
but of Bryson? the Achaean. The following playful 
lines are attributed to him ® ; 


There is a city Pera in the midst of wine-dark vapour, 
Fair, fruitful, passing squalid, owning nought, 

Into which sails nor fool nor parasite 

Nor glutton, slave of sensual appetite, 

But thyme it bears, garlic, and figs and loaves, 

For which things’ sake men fight not each with other, 
Nor stand to arms for money or for fame. 


There is also his widely circulated day-book, which 
runs as follows : 


Set down for the chef ten minas, for the doctor 
One drachma, for a flatterer talents five, 

For counsel smoke, for mercenary beauty 

A talent, for a philosopher three obols. 


He was known as the “ Door-opener ”—the caller 
to whom all doors fly open—from his habit of entering 
every house and admonishing those within. Here is 
another specimen of his composition ¢: 


That much [ have which I have learnt and thought, 
The noble lessons taught me by the Muses: 
But wealth amassed is prey to vanity. 


disciple of Pythagoras mentioned by Iamblichus (Vita Pyth. 
23). 
>» Anth. Plan. y. 13. © Jinth. Pal. vii. 326. 
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And again he says that what he has gained from 
philosophy is 
A quart of lupins and to care for no one. 


This too is quoted as his ¢: 


Hunger stops love, or, if not hunger, Time, 
Or, failing both these means of help,—a halter. 


He flourished in the 113th Olympiad.? 

According to Antisthenes in his Successions, the 
first impulse to the Cynic philosophy was given to 
him when he saw Telephus in a certain tragedy 
carrying a little basket and altogether in a wretched 
plight. So he turned his property into money,—for 
he belonged to a distinguished family,—and having 
thus collected about 200 talents, distributed that 
sum among his fellow-citizens. And (it is added) so 
sturdy a philosopher did he become that he is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Philemon. At all events 
the latter says : 


In summer-time a thick cloak he would wear 
To be like Crates, and in winter rags. 


Diocles relates how Diogenes persuaded Crates to 
give up his fields to sheep pasture, and throw into 
the sea any money he had. 

In the home of Crates Alexander is said to have 
lodged, as Philip once lived in Hipparchia’s. Often, 
too, certain of his kinsmen would come to visit him 
and try to divert him from his purpose. These he 
would drive from him with his stick, and his resolu- 
tion was unshaken. Demetrius of Magnesia tells a 
story that he entrusted a banker with a sum of 
money on condition that, if his sons proved ordinary 
men he was to pay it to them, but, if they became 
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philosophers, then to distribute it among the people : 
for his sons would need nothing, if they took to 
philosophy. Eratosthenes tells us that by Hipp- 
archia, of whom we shall presently speak, he had a 
son born to him named Pasicles, and after he had 
ceased to be a cadet on service, Crates took him to 
a brothel and told him that was how his father had 
married. The marriage of intrigue and adultery, he 
said, belonged to tragedy, having exile or assassina- 
tion as its rewards; while the weddings of those 
who take up with courtesans are material for comedy, 
for as a result of extravagance and drunkenness they 
bring about madness. 

This man had a brother named Pasicles, who was 
a disciple of Euclides. 

Favorinus, in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
tells a pleasant story of Crates. For he relates 
how, when making some request of the master of 
the gymnasium, he laid hold on his hips; and 
when he demurred, said, “‘ What, are not these 
hip-joints yours as much as your knees?” It was, 
he used to say, impossible to find anybody wholly 
free from flaws; but, just as in a pomegranate, 
one of the seeds is always going bad. Having ex- 
asperated the musician Nicodromus, he was struck 
by him on the face. So he stuck a plaster on his 
forehead with these words on it, ‘‘ Nicodromus’s 
handiwork.” He carried on a regular campaign of 
invective against the courtesans, habituating himself 
to meet their abuse. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum sent him loaves of 
bread and some wine, he reproached him, saying, 
“ Oh that the springs yielded bread as well as water!” 
It is clear, then, that he was a water-drinker. When 
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the police-inspectors found fault with him for wearing 
muslin, his answer was, “I'll show you that Theo- 
phrastus also wears muslin.” This they would not 
believe: so he led them to a barber’s shop and 
showed them ‘Theophrastus being shaved. At 
Thebes he was flogged by the master of the gym- 
nasium—another yersion being that it was by 
Euthycrates and at Corinth; and being dragged by 
the heels, he called out, as if it did not affect him ¢ : 


Seized by the foot and dragged o’er heaven's high threshold: 


Diocles, however, says that it was by Menedemus 
of Eretria that he was thus dragged. For he being 
handsome and being thought to be intimate with 
Asclepiades the Phliasian, Crates slapped him on the 
side with a brutal taunt; whereupon Menedemus, 
full of indignation, dragged him along, and he 
declaimed as above. 

Zeno of Citium in his Anecdotes relates that in a 
fit of heedlessness he sewed a sheepskin to his cloak. 
He was ugly to look at, and when performing his 
gymnastic exercises used to be laughed at. He 
was accustomed to say, raising his hands, “ Take 
heart, Crates, for it is for the good of your eyes 
and of the rest of your body. You will see these 
men, who are laughing at you, tortured before long 
by disease, counting you happy, and reproaching 
themselves for their sluggishness.” He used to say 
that we should study philosophy to the point of 
seeing in generals nothing but donkey-drivers. Those 
who live with flatterers he declared to be as defence- 
less as calves in the midst of wolves; for neither 
these nor those have any to protect them, but only 
such as plot against them. Perceiving that he was 
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dying, he would chant over himself this charm, “ You 
are going, dear hunchback, you are off to the house 
of Hades,—bent crooked by old age.” For his years 
had bowed him down. 

When Alexander inquired whether he would like 
his native city to be rebuilt, his answer was, 
“Why should it be? Perhaps another Alexander 
will destroy it again.” Ignominy and Poverty he 
declared to be his country, which Vortune could 
never take captive. He was, he said, a fellow-citizen 
of Diogenes, who defied all the plots of envy. 
Menander alludes to him in the Twin Sisters in the 
following lines : 

Wearing a cloak you'll go about with me, 
As once with Cynic Crates went his wife : 


His daughter too, as he himself declared, 
He gave in marriage for a month on trial. 


We come now to his pupils. 


CuapTer 6. METROCLES (ce. 300 B.c.) 


Metrocles of Maroneia was the brother of Hipparchia. 
He had been formerly a pupil of Theophrastus the 
Peripatetic, and had been so far corrupted by weak- 
ness that, when he made a breach of good manners 
in the course of rehearsing a speech, it drove him to 
despair, and he shut himself up at home, intending 
to starve himself to death. On learning this Crates 
came to visit him as he had been asked to do, and 
after advisedly making a meal of lupins, he tried to 
persuade him by argument as well that he had com- 
mitted no crime, for a prodigy would have happened 
if he had not taken the natural means of relieving 
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himself. At last by reproducing the action he suc- 
ceeded in lifting him from his dejection, using for 
his consolation the likeness of the occurrences. 
From that time forward Metrocles was his pupil, 
and became proficient in philosophy. 

Hecato in the first book of his Anecdotes tells us 
he burned his compositions with the words ¢ : 


Phantoms are these of dreams o’ the world below. 


Others say that when he set fire to his notes of 
Theophrastus’s lectures, he added the line: 


Come hither, Hephaestus, Thetis now needeth thee. 


He divided things into such as are procurable for 
money, like a house, and such as can be procured by 
time and trouble. like education. Wealth, he said, 
is harmful, unless we put it to a worthy use. 

He died of old age, having choked himself. 

His disciples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes : 
Theombrotus had for his pupil Demetrius of Alex- 
andria, while Cleomenes instructed Timarchus of 
Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus. Not but what 
Echecles also heard Theombrotus, whose lectures 
were attended by Menedemus, of whom we shal 
speak presently. Menippus of Sinope also became 
renowned amongst them. 


Cuaprer 7. HIPPARCHIA (ec. 300 B.c.) 


Hipparchia too, sister of Metrocles, was captured 
by their doctrines. Both of them were born at 
Maroneia. 

She fell in love with the discourses and the life of 
Crates, and would not pay attention to any of her 
* Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 285. 
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2 Fur. Bacch. 1236. 
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suitors, their wealth, their high birth or their beauty. 
But to her Crates was everything. She used even 
to threaten her parents she would make away with 
herself, unless she were given in marriage to him. 
Crates therefore was implored by her parents to 
dissuade the girl, and did all he could, and at last, 
failing to persuade her, got up, took off his clothes 
before her face and said, “ This is the bridegroom, 
here are his possessions ; make your choice accord- 
ingly ; for you will be no helpmeet of mine, unless 
you share my pursuits.” 

The girl chose and, adopting the same dress, went 
about with her husband and lived with him in public 
and went out to dinners with him. Accordingly she 
appeared at the banquet given by Lysimachus, and 
there put down Theodorus, known as the atheist, by 
means of the following sophism. Any action which 
would not be called wrong if done by Theodorus, 
would not be called wrong if done by Hipparchia. 
Now Theodorus does no wrong when he strikes him- 
self: therefore neither does Hipparchia do wrong 
when she strikes Theodorus. He had no reply where- 
with to meet the argument, but tried to strip her of 
her cloak. But Hipparchia showed no sign of alarm 
or of the perturbation natural in a woman. And 
when he said to her : 


‘«TIs this she 
Who quitting woof and warp and comb and loom?” 


she replied, “ It is I, Theodorus,—but do you sup- 
pose that I have been ill advised about myself, if 
instead of wasting further time upon the loom I 
spent it in education?’ ‘These tales and countless 
others are told of the female philosopher. 

There is current a work of Crates entitled Epistles, 
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® Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Crat. i. p, 810. 
*  Menippus ille, nobilis quidem canis,” Varro apud 
Nonium 333. Cf. Lucian, /earomenippus 15, Bis Accusatus 
33. Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, a mixture of prose and verse, 
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containing excellent philosophy in a style which 
sometimes resembles that of Plato. He has also 
written tragedies, stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy ; as, for example, the following passage °: 


Not one tower hath my country nor one roof, 
But wide as the whole earth its citadel 
And home prepared for us to dwell therein. 


He died in old age, and was buried in Boeotia. 


Chapter 8. MENIPPUS 


Menippus,? also a Cynie, was by descent a 
Phoenician—a slave, as Achaicus in his treatise on 
Ethics says. Diocles further informs us that his 
master was a citizen of Pontus and was named Baton. 
But as avarice made him very resolute in begging, 
he succeeded in becoming a Theban. 

There is no seriousness® in him; but his books 
overflow with laughter, much the same as those of 
his contemporary Meleager.¢ 

Hermippus says that he lent out money by the 
day and got a nickname from doing so. Vor he 
used to make loans on bottomry and take security, 
thus aceumulating a large fortune. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a victim to a plot, was robbed of all, 
and in despair ended his days by hanging himself. 
I have composed a trifle upon him ¢: 


were an imitation of the style of Menippus, although their 
subject matter was original and genuinely Roman. 

© Strabo, however (xvi. p. 759), speaks of him as czovdo- 
yéXoLos. 

@ For a fragment from his Banquet see Athenaeus 502 c. 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. 41. 
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a Cf. Cie. Brut. 91, § 315 “ post a me tota Asia per- 
agrata est, <fuique> cum summis quidem oratoribus, quibus- 
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May be, you know Menippus, 
Phoenician by birth, but a Cretan hound : 
A money-lender by the day—so he was called— 
At Thebes when once on a time his house was broken into 
And he lost his all, not understanding what it is to be a Cynic, 
He hanged himself. 

Some authorities question the genuineness of the 
books attributed to him, alleging them to be by 
Dionysius and Zopyrus of Colophon, who, writing 
them for a joke, made them over to Menippus as a 
person able to dispose of them advantageously. 

There have been six men named Menippus: the 
first the man who wrote a History of the Lydians and 
abridged Xanthus ; the second my present subject ; 
the third a sophist of Stratonicea, a Carian by 
descent ®; the fourth a sculptor ; the fifth and sixth 
painters, both mentioned by Apollodorus. 

However, the writings of Menippus the Cynic are 
thirteen in number : 


Necromancy. 

Wills. 

Epistles artificially composed as if by the gods. 

Replies to the physicists and mathematicians and 
grammarians ; and 

A book about the birth of Epicurus; and 

The School’s reverence for the twentieth day. 


Besides other works. 


Cuapter 9. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus was a pupil of Colotes of Lampsacus. 
According to Hippobotus he had attained such a 
cum exercebar ipsis lubentibus; quorum erat princeps 


Menippus Stratonicensis meo iudicio tota Asia illis tempori- 
bus disertissimus,”’ and Strabo xvi. 660. 
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2 Hom. Od. iv. 392. 
> Of. Eur. stntiops, Frag. 205 Dind. 
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degree of audacity in wonder-working that he went 
about in the guise of a Fury, saying that he had 
come from Hades to take cognisance of sins com- 
mitted, and was going to return and report them to 
the powers down below. This was his attire : a grey 
tunie reaching to the feet, about it a crimson girdle ; 
an Arcadian hat on his head with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac inwrought in it; buskins of tragedy ; 
and he wore a very long beard and carried an ashen 
staff in his hand. 

Such are the lives of the several Cynics. But we 
will go on to append the doctrines which they held 
in common—if, that is, we decide that Cynicism is 
really a philosophy, and not, as some maintain, just 
a way of life. They are content then, like Ariston 
of Chios, to do away with the subjects of Logic and 
Physics and to devote their whole attention to Ethics. 
And what some assert of Socrates, Diocles records of 
Diogenes, representing him as saying: “We must 
inquire into 


Whate’er of good or ill within our halls is wrought.” ¢ 


They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. Atleast Antisthenes used to say that those 
who had attained discretion had better not study 
literature, lest they should be perverted by alien 
influences. So they get rid of geometry and music 
and all such studies. Anyhow, when somebody 
showed Diogenes a clock, he pronounced it a service- 
able instrument to save one from being late for 
dinner. Again, to a man who gave a musical recital 
before him he said ®: 


By men’s minds states are ordered well, and households, 
Not by the lyre’s twanged strings or flute’s trilled notes. 
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’ , > ey \ , > A > 
Apéoxet 8 adrois Kai réAos elvar To Kart 
diperny civ, ws "Avreobevns gnow é ev TO “Hpaxdei, 
Opotws ois oTwuKois: émret Kal Kowwvia Tis Tals 
dvo Tavrais alpéceoty eorw. S0ev Kal Tov KuVi- 
Gpov eipnkact ovvTopov em apeTnv oddv. Kal 

a > Le \ td ¢ A 
ovtws éBiw kai Zivwv 6 Kurtevs. 

*Apéoxer 0° adtois Kal AuTas Biodv, avrapKect 
xpayevots autiois Kal TpiBwot pdvots, mAovTOU Kal 
dd€ys Kal evdyevelas Katadpovovow. eviol your 
kal Pordvais Kal mavtdmacw voaTt yp@vrau 
uyp@ oKemais Te Tals Tuyovoats Kal miGos, 

, t a» = oo» 5 
Kabdamep Avoyévns, ds ébacke Dev prev tOrov elvar 
pendevos detofar, THv Sé Beois dpuotwv 7d oAtywv 

Ne 
xpncew. 

> We > ? a \ 1 >? Si, A 

Apéoce. 8 adrois Kat tyv dpetny SdidaKxrHV 
7 , a , > ~ € ~ 
evar, Kala gdnow *Avticbdvns ev tH “HpakdAei, 
Kal avamoBAnrov tmapxew: aéiépacrov Te Tov 
codov Kal dvapdprnrov kat pidov 7@ opolw, 
TUxN TE pndev emitpemew. Ta be perakd apeThs 
Kal Kaklas ddtadopa A€yovow opoiws *Apiorwyt 
TO Ni. 

ie ee \ € , / Oe) \ 

Kat otrot pev of Kuvikot: petitéov 6 emt Tous 

. i oe 5 / 
oTwixovs, av np&e Lijvwv, palyrys yevdopevos 
Kparnros. 


1 éyiol re codd.: évdre Reiske. 
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They hold further that “ Life according to Virtue 
is the End to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Heracles ; exactly like the Stoics. For indeed there 
is a certain close relationship between the two 
schools. Hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short cut to virtue; and after the same pattern did 
Zeno of Citium live his life. 

They also hold that we should live frugally, eating 
food for nourishment only and wearing a single 
garment. Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise. Some at all events are vegetarians and 
drink cold water only and are content with any 
kind of shelter or tubs, like Diogenes, who used to 
say that it was the privilege of the gods to need 
nothing and of god-like men to want but little. 

They hold, further, that virtue can be taught, as 
Antisthenes maintains in his Weracles, and when once 
acquired cannot be lost ; and that the wise man is 
worthy to be loved, impeccable, and a friend to his 
like ; and that we should entrust nothing to fortune. 
Whatever is intermediate between Virtue and Vice 
they, in agreement with Ariston of Chios, account 
indifferent. 

So much, then, for the Cynics. We must now pass 
on to the Stoics, whose founder was Zeno, a disciple 
of Crates. 
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IXTOPION Z 
Ke. a’. ZHNON 


1 Zivwv Mvacdéov 7 Anpéov Kirteds ao Kizpov, 
moAicpatos ‘EXAnvixod, Doivixas emoikous éox7n- 
KOTOS. 

Tov tpaynaAov émi Oatepa vevevkas tv, as dnot 
Tysdbeos 6 “A@nvatos ev 7@ Tepi Biwv: kai *AzroA- 
Advis bé dnow 6 Tupios ore iaxves Hv, DropHKs, 
peAdyypous—dbev tis abrov elev Atyunriay KAn- 
parida, Kad, oyou Xpvourmos ev Tp Tlapo:- 
poy eons TE xat dmayis Kat aobevns: 610 

i dnat Tlepoaios ev ‘Yzopvrpact oupmoruKots 
Te & mletora avTov detmva mapartetobar. €xaupe Oe, 
aot, avKows xAwpois Kat Troxatats. 

2 Aujxovoe dé, xaba mpoeipnTat, Kpdrnross_ eira 
iat wr Nmeave me oOo ¢acw avrov Kal Hevo- 
Kpatous étn déxa, ws Tyoxpdrns ev t® Aiwve- 
aAAa Kal TloAdpwvos. ‘Exdrov be gyno. Kat 
’ AroAAasvios 6 Tuptos ev mpare mepl Znvevos, 
xXpnoTnpiacapevou" avrod a parte dpiota Buo)- 
cerat, amoxpivacba tov Oedv, et ovyxpwriloito 
tots vexpots' <dOev Evvévta 7a TaVY apxaiwy 
dvaywooKew. 7TH odv Kpdryte mapéBadre todrov 


1 ypnornpiafouevov PFD Cobet. 
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BOOK VII 
Cuapter 1, ZENO (333-261 B.c.) 


Zexo, the son of Mnaseas (or Demeas), was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus, a Greek city which had 
received Phoenician settlers. He had a wry neck, 
says Timotheus of Athens in his book On Lives. 
Moreover, Apollonius of Tyre says he was lean, 
fairly tall, and swarthy—hence some one called him 
an Egyptian vine-branch, according to Chrysippus in 
the first book of his Proverbs. He had thick legs ; 
he was flabby and delicate. Hence Persaeus in his 
Convivial Reminiscences relates that he declined most 
invitations to dinner. They say he was fond of eating 
green figs and of basking in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Crates, as stated above. Next 
they say he attended the lectures of Stilpo and 
Xenocrates for ten years—so Timocrates says in his 
Dion—and Polemo as well. It is stated by Hecato 
and by Apollonius of Tyre in his first book on Zeno 
that he consulted the oracle to know what he should 
do to attain the best life, and that the god’s response 
was that he should take on the complexion of the 
dead. Whereupon, perceiving what this meant, he 
studied ancient authors. Now the way he came 
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Tov tpdmov. mophipay eumeTopevpevos amo THs 
Dowikyns mpos T@ Uewpacet evavdynoev. aveAdav 
8 eis ras "AOjvas dn tpiakovrodrns exdbice 
, , 2 cA Rt t 
mapa Twa PiBAioTw@AnY. dvaywodaKovtos 8° éxeivov 
+0 Sevtepov TaV Zevoddvros ’Amopynuovevpatwv, 
jobeis ervbeto mod SiaTpiBorev of ToLodror avdpes. 
2 , Al fA , € ¢ 
seveaipws 5é mapidvtos Kpdrnros, 6 BiBAvomaAns 
Set~as adtov dyno, “‘ TovTw mapakoAovOyoov.’’ 
e ~ yy “A / yw A ww 
evredbev yKovoe TOO Kparyros, dAAws pev evTovos 
nn 7 \ Ul > , \ € \ x) 
<av>' mpos didocodiay, aidijuav de ws mpos THY 
Kovixiy davacoyuvriav. dbev 6 Kpdrns BovAdpevos 
atrov? Kal Ttotro Oeparedaat didbwor x¥Tpav Paks 
Sua tod Kepaperkod dépew. emet 8 eldev abrov 
aldovpevov Kal mapaxadv’mtovTa, maicas TH Bak- 
Tnpia KaTayvuor THY xUTpav: hevyovTos 8° adrod 
Kal THs pakis Kata TaY oKeAdy peovons, Pyolv 6 
, 
Kparns, “ti devyers, Dowixidiov; oddey Sewwov 
meérrovlas.” 
oa nt ae A ” ~ ta a 
4 “Ews pev obv twos yKovoe Tob Kpdrnros: ore 
a a , ) a , A wy 
kat 7hv ToXrelavy atrod ypaypavtos, twes édeyov 
mailovres emt Ths Tod Kuvos ovpas avTiy ye- 
/ ~ 
ypadévar. yéypade dé mpos 7H LloAttela Kal rade: 
Ilept tod xara pio Piov. 
Tlept oppas if rept dvOparov diceus. 
Ilepi radar. 
[epi tot Ka@ijKovtos. 


1 &y add. Richards. 2 atrod F Cobet. 





2 Cynosura, Dog’s ‘Tail, like Dog’s Head, Cynoscephalus, 
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Vil. 24. ZENO 


across Crates was this. He was shipwrecked on a 
voyage from Phoenicia to Peiraeus with a cargo 
of purple. He went up into Athens and _ sat 
down in a bookseller’s shop, being then a man of 
thirty. As he went on reading the second book 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he was so pleased that 
he inquired where men like Socrates were to be 
found. Crates passed by in the nick of time, so 
the bookseller pointed to him and said, “ Follow 
yonder man.” From that day he became Crates’s 
pupil, showing in other respects a strong bent for 
philosophy, though with too much native medesty 
to assimilate Cynie shamelessness. Hence Crates, 
desirous of curing this defect in him, gave him a 
potful of lentil-soup to carry through the Cera- 
micus; and when he saw that he was ashamed 
and tried to keep it out of sight, with a blow of his 
staff he broke the pot. As Zeno took to flight with 
the lentil-soup flowing down his legs, “ Why run 
away, my little neetinioag! ? ” quoth Crates, “ nothing 
terrible has befallen you.” 

For a certain space, then, he was instructed by 
Crates, and when at this time he had written his 
Republic, some said in jest that he had written it on 
Cynosura, z.e.on the dog’s tail.¢ Besides the Republic 
he wrote the following works : 


Of Life according to Nature. 
Of Impulse, or Human Nature. 
Of Emotions. 

Of Duty. 


was the name of several promontories, notably one in Athens 
and one in Salamis. Relatively to Cynicism, ‘holding on 
by the dog’s tail” would seem a more appropriate inter- 
pretation. 
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Tlepi vopov. 

Ilept ris “EAAnvinns wacdelas. 
Ilepi deus. 

Ilepi tov dXov. 

Tlept onpeiwy, 

Ilvéayopixd, 

KadoXcxad. 

Ilept A€Eewv. 

TpoBAnparov ‘Opypuxov TEVTE. 
Ilept wrounrexhs axpoarews. 


"Eart 8’ atdrod Kat 
Teyvn Kal 
Atvoets Kal 
"EdeyXor év'o. 


TOpVnpLovev war a Kpdrytos. 


"Héixd. 


Kat TAOE prev 7a. PrBAta. Tedevtaiov be améorn 
Kal TOV 7 poerpnpLevev Teovaev é€ws eT@v elkoow: 
iva Kal daow adrov etizetv, “viv edmAdnKxa, OTe 
vevavaynka.’ of & emt trod Kparnros tobr’ avrov 

’ ~ ” \ rt > cal ? / 
eimetv? GAXor S€ StatpiBovtra ev tats *“AOhvais 
akotoa THY vavayiav Kal etzeiv, ‘ed Ye ToLel 7 

fa rs c -~ tt 9? ww 4 
TUxn TpoceAavvovaa judas PiArocodia.’ evior Se, 
diabepevoy “AOrvnor ta doptia, ovtw tpamHvar 
mpos dtAocodiay. 

2 , A > ~ , cal ~ \ 

Avaxaprtwy 6 ev TH ToiKiAn oT0d TH Kal 
Tleccvavanrias kadoupevn, amo b€ THs ypadns THs 





@ Our word ‘ colonnade ” better describes a roofed build- 
ing, supported at least on one side by pillars and thus 
affording a public thoroughfare like an arcade or cloister, 
but open to the sun and air. Owing, however, to the Latin 
** porticus ”” Zeno’s school has received in English literature 
the appellation of ‘‘ the Porch.” The frescoes or pictures, with 
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Of Law. 

Of Greek Education. 

Of Vision. 

Of the Whole World. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagorean Questions. 

Universals. 

Of Varieties of Style. 

Homeric Problems, in five books. 

Of the Reading of Poetry. 
There are also by him: 

A Handbook of Rhetoric. 

Solutions. 

Two books of Refutations. 

Recollections of Crates. 

Ethies. 


This is a list of his writings. But at last he left 
Crates, and the men above mentioned were his 
masters for twenty years. Hence he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘I made a prosperous voyage when I 
suffered shipwreck.’’ But others attribute this say- 
ing of his to the time when he was under Crates. 
A different version of the story is that he was 
staying at Athens when he heard his ship was 
wrecked and said, ‘‘ It is well done of thee, Fortune, 
thus to drive me to philosophy.” But some say 
that he disposed of his cargo in Athens, before he 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

Heusedthen to discourse, pacing up and down in the 
painted colonnade, which is also called the colonnade 
or Portico? of Pisianax, but which received its name 
which the Stoa was adorned, made it in somesense the National 


Gallery of Athens. For further information see by all means 
Frazer’s note.on Pausanias i. 15 (vol. ii. pp. 132-137). 
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TloAvyverrou mouciAn, dueTiBeTo Tods Adyous, Bov- 
, A ~ 

Adpevos Kal TO xwpiov amepioratov movfoat. emi 

~ Is ~ ~ - 
yap Tay Tpidkovta T&v ToATaY Tpds Tois yxtAtous 
TeTpakooio’ avipyyT év att@. mpoojecay 87) 
v ~ ~ 
Aourey akovovtes adtod Kat Sua robto UrwiKol 
exAnOncav Kal ot am’ adrod cpoiws, mpoTepov 
a 

Zyveveror Kadovpevor, Kaba dno kat "Emtkoupos 

ev emoToAais. Kal mpoTepov ye Urwckot exadobvrTo 
¢ a 

ot SuatpiBovres ev atth momtai, Kaba dnow 

-E 6 ‘A > 3 } , s i, ~ > rd ét 
patooberns év dyddn Ilepi ris apyaias kwumdias, 

ot Kat Tov Adyov émi mretov nvEnoay. 

6 "Ezipwr 67 odv ’A@nvator odddpa tov Ziywva, 
ovTws ws Kal Tv TeixOv adt@ tas KAels Tapa- 
KkaTabéobar Kal ypvo@ oTehavw TYyoa Kal 
xaAdAKh eikdv. toito b€ Kal rods moditas avrod 
TOWGal, KOOLoOY AWyoupevovs THY Tavdpos etKova. 
avterotobvto 8 avTod Kal ot ev Luda Kurteis. 
> i > * \ \ > / \ ” > 
amedexeTo 8 adrov Kal “Avriyovos Kal €t 7oT 
a (4 oe a 3 ~ AX / 1A 
AOnvale Axor, YKovev adtod moAAa Te TapeKader 

a , 
adixéobar ws attov. 6 5€ TobTO mev TapHTHOaTO, 
A © A a 
Ilepcaioy 8° &va tév yrwpipwv améoreder, Os 
S 4 \ t 
jv Anpntpiov pev vids, Kitieds 6€ Oo yevos, 
Kal jKuale KaTa THY TpLiakooTHY Kal ExaTooTHY 
2 ‘ ” , EG Ze, , < i 
Odvpmidda, dn yépovros dvtos Zijvwvos. 7 
~ ~ ex A 
emaToA} Tob ’Avteydvov tobrov eixe Tov Tpdmor, 
3 cal a 
Kaba kat ’AmodA@vios 6 Tupios ev tots Ilept 
Zivwvos dyat- 
1 So Cobet: ass. read mpds rods xiNlous rerpakoalous, which 


may be right though the expression is unusual, Cf. ‘* civiam 
ad mille quadringentos occisi.” 
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from the painting of Polygnotus ; his object being 
to keep the spot clear of a concourse of idlers. It 
was the spot where in the time of the Thirty 1400 
Athenian citizens had been put to death.* Hither, 
then, people came henceforth to hear Zeno, and this 
is why they were known as men of the Stoa, or 
Stoics ; and the same name was given to his followers, 
who had formerly been known as Zenonians. So it 
is stated by Epicurus in his letters. According to 
Eratosthenes in his eighth book On the Old Comedy, 
the name of Stoic had formerly been applied to the 
poets who passed their time there, and they had 
made the name of Stoic still more famous. 

The people of Athens held Zeno in high honour, 
as is proved by their depositing with him the keys 
of the city walls, and their honouring him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue. This last mark 
of respect was also shown to him by citizens of his 
native town, who deemed his statue an ornament to 
their city,’ and the men of Citium living in Sidon 
were also proud to claim him for their own. Anti- 
gonus (Gonatas) also favoured him, and whenever he 
came to Athens would hear him lecture and often 
invited him to come to his court. This offer he 
declined but dispatched thither one of his friends, 
Persaeus, the son of Demetrius and a native of 
Citium, who flourished in the 130th Olympiad 
(260-256 B.c.), at which time Zeno was already an 
old man. According to Apollonius of Tyre in his 
work upon Zeno, the letter of Antigonus was 
couched in the following terms : 

@ Probably the Thirty met in the Stoa and passed sentence 
of death there. It is not likely that this was the place of 


execution, 
+ Pliny, V.H. xxxiv. 92. 
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7 Baotheds Avriyovos LZivove prrooddw xalpew. 
‘Eyw Tuxyn pev Kat 80€p vouila mpotepetv Tob 
aod Biov, Adyou b€é Kal maudelas kabuorepeiv Kal 
Tis TeAdelas eddayovias hv od KéxTnoar. SLdTep 
KEKpLKG. Tpoopwvijcat got Tapayeveatar Tpos efle, 
TeTELoLEVOS Ge Ty) dvrepeiv m™pos To a€vovpevoy. 
od obv mrewpabyre é€k TmavTos Tpomov ouppifac pot, 
Sierndurs Toro Oidtt ody Eévds euod TaudevT nS 
éon, mavrwy o€ Maxeddvev ovAAnpinv. 6 yap 
TOV rijs Maxedovias dpxovra Kal mraudevosy Kal 
dye ent Ta Kat dpetiy havepos é éorau’ Kal Tovs 
UmoreTaypuevous mapackevdlay 7pos edavdpiav. 
olos yap av 6 youpevos te TOLOUTOUS eikos: wos em TO 
TOAD yiyvecbar Kal TOvs UmoTETAyHEevousS.” 


Kat 6 Zrvev avrvypader woe: 


8 ‘*Baowre? ’Avriydvw Zijvwv yaipew. 
“Arodéxopal cov tiv Puropaberav kafdaov THs 
aAndwis Kat ets ovnow Tewovons, adr’ ovdxl THs 
Snpwdovs Kal els diaorpogiy HOav avréxn matdetas. 
6 b€ didocodias cspeypevos, exkAivay O€ THY 
ToAvbpvAnzov oor, 7H 7) twdiv On Avver véwv puxds, 
dpavepos éoTw ou povov doer pos evyeverav 
KAvwr, adAd Kal mpoaipécer. pdois 5é edyerijs 
peTpiav adoxynow mpochaBotea, ert de TOV adboves 
ddagovra, padius epxeTau 7™pos Thy Tedelav ava- 
gAnbw Tis aperiis. ey be oUvexopa owpate 
doOevet dua yhpas: érav yap ci dydoynKovTa: 
dudzrep ov Svvapat cou ouppi€ar. dmroarehhw bé 
got Twas TOV ewavTod ovoxoraoray, ot Tots pev 
Kata ysuxnv ovK admodeimovrat é€pyod, Tots bé 
1 €or vulg.: corr. Richards. 
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“ King Antigonus to Zeno the philosopher, greeting. 

‘While in fortune and fame I deem myself your 
superior, in reason and education I own myself 
inferior, as well as in the perfect happiness which 
you have attained. Wherefore I have decided to 
ask you to pay me a visit, being persuaded that you 
will not refuse the request. By all means, then, do 
your best to hold conference with me, understanding 
clearly that you will not be the instructor of my self 
alone but of all the Macedonians taken together. 
For it is obvious that whoever instructs the ruler of 
Macedonia and guides him in the paths of virtue will 
also be training his subjects to be good men. As is 
the ruler, such for the most part it may be expected 
that his subjects will become.” 


And Zeno’s reply is as follows : 


* Zeno to King Antigonus. gr eeting. 

«J welcome your love of learning in so far as you 
cleave to that true education which tends to ‘ad- 
vantage and not to that popular counterfeit of it 
which serves only to corrupt morals. But if anyone 
has yearned for philosophy, turning away from 
much-vaunted pleasure which renders effeminate the 
souls of some of the young, it is evident that not by 
nature only, but also by the bent of his will he is in- 
clined to nobility of character. But if a noble nature 
be aided by moderate exercise and further receive 
ungrudging instruction, it easily comes to acquire 
virtue in perfection, But I am constrained by bodily 
weakness, due to old age, for [ am eighty years old ; 
and for that reason I am unable to join you. But I 
send you certain companions of my studies whose 
mental powers are not inferior to mine, while their 
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KaTaoGp.a mporepovaw: ois ovva odd«vos xab- 
voTepiaers Ta&V mpos THv TeAElay eddayoviay av- 
nKovTe. 

“Aréorethe 6€ lepoatov nat Didwvidyny ov 
OnBatov, av dupor ep "Exixoupos pvnjrovevet 
ws auvovtwy *Avtuydvm ev 7H mpos "AptatoBouhov 
Tov adeAdov éemiaToAH. cdo0§e dé pot Kal TO yjduopa 
70 wept adtod tav “AOnvaiwy troypayar. Kat 
exer Boe 

“En *Appevidov apxovros, emt THs “Axapav- 
ridos TeuT TNS mpuTavelas, Matpaxrnpicdvos Se- 
KaTy borépa, Tpiry Kal elkooTH THs mpuTavetas, 
exkAnata Kupia, Tav Tpoed pea eeynguoev "Inmwv 
Kpaziatorédovs Euverawy Kat of ovpmpdedpor, 
Opdowy Opdowvos *Avaxateds etre: 

«Beton Ly) va Mvacéov Kerteds ery TONG. 
KaTa fudooopiay ¢ ev TH mode yevopevos | év Te Tots 
Aourois dvip dyabos av duetéAece Kal tods ets 
ovoracw avt@ 7év vewy TropevopLevous mapaxardy 
em apeTny Kal owppoowyyy Tapw@ppa mpos Ta 
BéArve7a, Tapdderyjia Tov tov Pov exUels & dmacw 
akorovforv dvta Tois Adyots ois SuedeyeTo, TUYN 
ayaby deddxy0ar ta Sine, errawéoat pev Zivova 
Myacéov Kereéa Kal orepav@aa xpuo@ aredave 
KaTa TOV vopov dperijs eveKev Kat cudgpoowrns, 
oikodopjoa. dé ait@ Kat Ttadov emt tod Kepa- 
petkod Snpocia: THs dé ToLjCEwWSs TOD aTEpavou Kal 
Ths otkodophAs Tov Tadov yepoTovicar tov Shpuov 
On Tovs empedAnoouévous mévtTe avdpas e& ~A- 





2 Cf. Tarn, .tntig. Gon. p. 309, especially note 106: he 
considers the decree, as we have it, a fusion of two genuine 
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bodily strength is far greater, and if you associate 
with these you will in no way fall short of the 
conditions necessary to perfect happiness.” 

So he sent Persaeus and Philonides the Theban; 
and Epicurus in his letter to his brother Aristobulus 
mentions them both as living with Antigonus. 1 
have thought it well to append the decree also which 
the Athenians passed concerning him. It reads as 
follows 2: 

“In the archonship of Arrhenides, in the fifth 
prytany of the tribe Acamantis on the twenty-first 
day of Maemacterion, at the twenty-third plenary 
assembly of the prytany, one of the presidents, 
Hippo, the son of Cratistoteles, of the deme 
Xypetaeon, and his co-presidents put the question 
to the vote; Thraso, the son of Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, moved : 

* Whereas Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, has for 
many years been devoted to philosophy in the city 
and has continued to be a man of worth in all other 
respects, exhorting to virtue and temperance those 
of the youth who come to him to be taught, directing 
them to what is best, affording to all in his own 
conduct a pattern for imitation in perfect consistency 
with his teaching, it has seemed good to the people— 
and may it turn out well—to bestow praise upon 
Zeno of Citium, the son of Mnaseas, and to crown 
him with a golden crown according to the law, for 
his goodness and temperance, and to build him a 
tomb in the Ceramicus at the public cost. And that 
for the making of the crown and the building of the 
tomb, the people shall now elect five commissioners 
decrees, (1) voting a crown to Zeno in his life-time, (2) decree- 
ing a public funeral after his death. 
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from all Athenians, and the Secretary of State shall 
inscribe this decree on two stone pillars and it shall be 
lawful for him to set up one in the Academy and the 
other inthe Lyceum. And that the magistrate pre- 
siding over the administration shall apportion the 
expense incurred upon the pillars, that all may know 
that the Athenian people honour the good both in 
their life and after their death. Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, Philocles of Peiraeus, Phaedrus of Ana- 
phlystus, Medon of Acharnae, Micythus of Sypalettus, 
and Dion of Paeania have been elected commissioners 
for the making of the crown and the building.” 

These are the terms of the decree. 

Antigonus of Carystus tells us that he never denied 
that he was a citizen of Citium. For when he was one 
of those who contributed to the restoration of the 
baths and his name was inscribed upon the pillar as 
“ Zeno the philosopher,’ he requested that the words 
“of Citium ”’ should be added. He made a hollow lid 
for a flask and used to carry about money in it, in 
order that there might be provision at hand for the 
necessities of his master Crates. It is said that 
he had more than a thousand talents when he came 
to Greece, and that he lent this money on bottomry.* 
He used to eat little loaves and honey and to drink a 
little wine of good bouquet. He rarely employed 
men-servants ; once or twice indeed he might have a 
young girl to wait on him in order not to seem a 
misogynist. He shared the same house with Persaeus, 
and when the latter brought in a little flute-player 
he lost no time in leading her straight to Persaeus. 
They tell us he readily adapted himself to cireum- 


* The security for the loan was either the cargo shipped 
or the vessel itself. As the risk was great, the interest was 
proportionately high. Demosth. Or. xxxiv. 23, |. 17, lvi. 17. 
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1 évlous libri. 





2 Zeno must have foreseen that this compliment would be 
followed by a request to use his undoubted influence with 
the king on behalf of Iemochares, who, as an Athenian 
patriot and the nephew of Demosthenes, was out of favour 
at the Macedonian court. Indeed the fact of his making 
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stances, so much so that King Antigonus often broke 
in on him with a noisy party, and once took him 
along with other revellers to Aristocles the musician ; 
Zeno, however, in a little while gave them the slip. 
He disliked, they say, to be brought too near 
to people, so that he would take the end seat of a 
couch, thus saving himself at any rate from one half 
of such inconvenience. Nor indeed would he walk 
about with more than two or three. He would 
oceasionally ask the bystanders for coppers, in order 
that, for fear of being asked to give, people might 
desist from mobbing him, as Cleanthes says in his 
work On Bronze. When several persons stood about 
him in the Colonnade he pointed to the wooden rail- 
ing at the top round the altar and said, ‘“‘ This was 
once open to all, but because it was found to be a 
hindrance it was railed off. If you then will take 
yourselves off out of the way you will be the less 
annoyance to us.” 

When Demochares, the son of Laches, greeted him 
and told him he had only to speak or write for any- 
thing he wanted to Antigonus, who would be sure 
to grant all his requests, Zeno after hearing this 
would have nothing more to do with him.? 
After Zeno’s death Antigonus is reported to have 
said, ‘“ What an audience I have lost.” ® Hence too 
he employed Thraso as his agent to request the 
Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus. And 
when asked why he admired him, ‘“‘ Because,” said 


such advances at all is so strange that Ferguson (p. 172) 
and Tarn (p. 94, note 11) feel constrained to offer hypo- 
thetical explanations. 

» ‘Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 310, well compares Plato, Politicus 
260 c, and Epicurus (ap. Senec. Ep. 7. 11), “satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” 
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VU. 15-17. ZENO 


he, “the many ample gifts I offered him never 
made him conceited nor yet appear poor-spirited.” 

His bent was towards inquiry, and he was an 
exact reasoner on all subjects. Hence the words of 
Timon in his Sh: 

A Phoenician too I saw, a pampered old woman ensconced 
in gloomy pride, longing for all things; but the meshes of 
her subtle web have perished, and she had no more in- 
telligence than a banjo.° 

He used to dispute very carefully with Philo 
the logician and study along with him. Hence Zeno, 
who was the junior, had as great an admiration for 
Philo as his master Diodorus. And he had about 
him certain ragged dirty fellows, as Timon says ¢ in 
these lines : 

The while he got together a crowd of ignorant serfs, 
who surpassed all men in beggary and were the emptiest of 
townsfolk.¢ 

Zeno himself was sour and of a frowning coun- 
tenance. He was very niggardly too, clinging to 
meanness unworthy of a Greek, on the plea of 
economy, If he pitched into anyone he would 
do it concisely, and not effusively, keeping him 
rather at arm’s length. I mean, for example, his 
remark upon the fop showing himself off. When 
he was slowly picking his way across a water- 
course, “ With good reason,’ quoth Zeno, “he 
looks askance at the mud, for he can’t see his 
face in it.” When a certain Cynic declared he 
had no oil in his flask and begged some of him, 
Zeno refused to give him any. However, as the 
man went away, Zeno bade him consider which of 

@ Frag. 38 D. * Cf Ode xi. 281), 27a. 
eePrar. oo). CEO) Uh, why stBily SS Sis Tiss 
no, 
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the two was the more impudent. Being enamoured 
of Chremonides, as he and Cleanthes were sitting 
beside the youth, he got up, and upon Cleanthes 
expressing surprise, ““ Good physicians tell us,” said 
he, “ that the best cure for inflammation is repose.” 
When of two reclining next to each other over the 
wine, the one who was neighbour to Zeno kicked the 
guest below him, Zeno himself nudged the man with 
his knee, and upon the man turning round, inquired, 
“ How do you think your neighbour liked what you 
did to him:”’ To a lover of boys he remarked, “ Just 
as schoolmasters lose their common-sense by spend- 
ing all their time with boys, so it is with people 
like you.” He used to say that the very exact 
expressions used by those who avoided solecisms 
were like the coins struck by Alexander: they were 
beautiful in appearance and well-rounded like the 
coins, but none the better on that account. Words 
of the opposite kind he would compare to the Attic 
tetradrachms, which, though struck carelessly and 
inartistically, nevertheless outweighed the ornate 
phrases. When his pupil Ariston discoursed at length 
in an uninspired manner, sometimes in a headstrong 
and over- confident way, “ Your father,” said he, 
“ must have been drunk when he begat you.” Hence 
he would call him a chatterbox, being himself con- 
cise in speech. 

There was a gourmand so greedy that he left 
nothing for his table companions. A large fish 
having been served, Zeno took it up as if he were 
about to eat the whole. When the other looked at 
him, ‘‘ What do you suppose,” said he, ‘‘ those who 
live with you feel ev ery day, if you cannot put up 
with my gourmandise in this single instance?” A 
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youth was putting a question with more curiosity 
than became his years, whereupon Zeno led him to 
a mirror, and bade him look in it; after which he in- 
quired if he thought it became anyone who looked 
like that to ask such questions. Some one said that he 
did not in general agree with Antisthenes, whereupon 
Zeno produced that author’s essay on Sophocles, and 
asked him if he thought it had any excellence ; to 
which the reply was that he did not know. “ Then 
are you not ashamed,” quoth he, “to pick out and 
mention anything wrong said by Antisthenes, while 
you suppress his good things without giving them a 
thought ? ” 

Some one having said that he thought the chain- 
arguments of the philosophers seemed brief and 
curt, Zeno replied, “ You are quite right; indeed, 
the very syllables ought, if possible, to be clipped.” 
Some one remarked to him about Polemo, that his 
discourse was different from the subject he an- 
nounced. He replied with a frown, “ Well, what 
value would you have set upon what was given 
out?” He said that when conversing we ought to be 
earnest and, like actors, we should have a loud voice 
and great strength ; but we ought not to open the 
mouth too wide, which is what your senseless chatter- 
box does. “ Telling periods,” he said, “ unlike the 
works of good craftsmen, should need no pause for the 
contemplation of their excellences ; on the contrary, 
the hearer should be so absorbed in the discourse 
itself as to have no leisure even to take notes.” 

Once when a young man was talking a good deal, 
he said, “ Your ears have slid down and merged in 
your tongue.” To the fair youth, who gave it as 
his opinion that the wise man would not fall in love, 
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@ Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 B. > Supplices, 861-863. 
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his reply was: ‘Then who can be more hapless 
than you fair youths ?’’ He used to say that even 
of philosophers the greater number were in most 
things unwise, while about small and casual things 
they were quite ignorant. And he used to cite the 
saying of Caphisius, who, when one of his pupils 
was endeavouring to blow the flute lustily, gave him 
a slap and told him that to play well does not depend 
on loudness, though playing loudly may follow upon 
playing well. And to a youth who was talking some- 
what saucily his rejoinder was, ‘“‘ 1 would rather not 
tell you what I am thinking, my lad.” 

A Rhodian, who was handsome and rich, but nothing 
more, insisted on joining his class; but so unweleome 
was this pupil, that first of all Zeno made him sit on 
the benches that were dusty, that he might soil his 
cloak, and then he consigned him to the place where 
the beggars sat, that he might rub shoulders with 
their rags; so at last the young man went away. 
Nothing, he declared, was more unbecoming than 
arrogance, especially in the young. He used also to 
say that it was not the words and expressions that we 
ought to remember, but we should exercise our mind 
in disposing to advantage of what we hear, instead of, 
as it were, tasting a well-cooked dish or well-dressed 
meal. The young, he thought, should behave with 
perfect propriety in walk, gait and dress, and he 
used continually to quote the lines of Euripides 
about Capaneus : 

Large means had he, yet not the haughtiness 


That springs from wealth, nor cherished prouder thoughts 
Of vain ambition than the poorest man.? 


Again he would say that if we want to master the 
sciences there is nothing so fatal as conceit, and 
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2 The change of gwrjs . . . pwvjv to cwhpooiyyns . . . cwppo- 
civav is due to Cobet. Cf. § 130 wpa a&vOos aperys, and § 173. 
For virtue in general Cobet’s change here substitutes the 
particular virtue required. Von Arnim, adhering more 
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again there is nothing we stand so much in need of 
as time. To the question “‘ Who is a friend? ” his 
answer was, “‘ A second self (alter ego).”” We are told 
that he was once chastising a slave tor stealing, and 
when the latter pleaded that it was his fate to steal, 
“Yes, and to be beaten too,” said Zeno. Beauty he 
called the flower of chastity, while according to 
others it was chastity which he called the flower of 
beauty.* Once when he saw the slave of one of 
his acquaintance marked with weals, “‘I see,’ said 
he, “ the imprints of your anger.”” To one who had 
been drenched with unguent, “ Who is this,” quoth 
he, “ who smells of woman ?’’ When Dionysius the 
Renegade asked, “ Why am I the only pupil you do 
not correct?’ the reply was, ‘‘ Because I mistrust 
you.” ‘To a stripling who was talking nonsense his 
words were, “The reason why we have two ears and 
only one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less.”” One day at a banquet he was re- 
clining in silence and was asked the reason : where- 
upon he bade his critic carry word to the king that 
there was one present who knew how to hold his 
tongue. Now those who inquired of him were 
ambassadors from King Ptolemy, and they wanted 
to know what message they should take back from 
him to the king. On being asked how he felt about 
abuse, he replied, “ As an envoy feels who is dis- 
missed without an answer.” Apollonius of Tyre 
tells us how, when Crates laid hold on him by the 
cloak to drag him from Stilpo, Zeno said, “‘ The right 
way to seize a philosopher, Crates, is by the ears : 
closely to the mss., would replace gwvijs by pwuns and 
retain ¢wvjv, which would give the meaning, ‘‘ Beauty he 


called the flower of strength, while according to others it 
was the voice which he called the flower of beauty.” 
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@ Hesiod’s lines as they stand (Works and Days, 293 f.) run 
thus : 

“He is best of all, who finds out everything for himself ; 
that man too is good who fellows good advice.” 
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persuade me then and drag me off by them ; but, if 
you use violence, my body will be with you, but my 
mind with Stilpo.” 

According to Hippobotus he forgathered with 
Diodorus, with whom he worked hard at dialectic. 
And when he was already making progress, he 
would enter Polemo’s school: so far from all self- 
conceit was he. In consequence Polemo is said to 
have addressed him thus: “ You slip in, Zeno, by 
the garden door—I’m quite aware of it—you filch 
my doctrines and give them a Phoenician make-up.” 
A dialectician once showed him seven logical forms 
concerned with the sophism known as “ The Reaper,” 
and Zeno asked him how much he wanted for them. 
Being told a hundred drachmas, he promptly paid two 
hundred: to such lengths would he go in his love 
of learning. They say too that he first introduced 
the word Duty and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
It is said, moreover, that he corrected Hesiod’s lines 
thus: 

He is best of all men who follows good advice: good too 

is he who finds out all things for himself. 
The reason he gave for this was that the man 
capable of giving a proper hearing to what is said 
and profiting by it was superior to him who dis- 
covers everything himself. For the one had merely 
a right apprehension, the other in obeying good 
counsel superadded conduct. 

When he was asked why he, though so austere, 
relaxed at a drinking-party, he said, “ Lupins too 
are bitter, but when they are soaked become sweet.” 
Hecato too in the second book of his Anecdotes says 
that he indulged freely at such gatherings. And he 
would say, “ Better to trip with the feet than with 
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the tongue.” ‘Well-being is attained by little and 
little, and nevertheless it is no little thing itself.” 
{Others attribute this * to Socrates.] 

He showed the utmost endurance, and the greatest 
frugality ; the food he used required no fire to dress, 
and the cloak he wore was thin. Hence it was said 
of him : 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 
Come powerless against him: weak the dart 
Of the fierce summer sun or racking pain 
To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 
Unspoiled by public feast and jollity : 
Patient, unwearied night and day doth he 
Cling to his studies of philosophy. 


Nay more: the comic poets by their very jests at 
his expense praised him without intending it. Thus 
Philemon says in a play, Philosophers : 

This man adopts a new philosophy. 

He teaches to go hungry: yet he gets 


Disciples. One sole loaf of bread his food ; 
His best dessert dried figs ; water his drink. 


Others attribute these lines to Poseidippus. 

By this time he had almost become a proverb. 
At all events, “ More temperate than Zeno the 
philosopher’’ was a current saying about him. 
Poseidippus also writes in his Men Transported : 

So that for ten whole days 
More temperate than Zeno’s self he seemed. 

And in very truth in this species of virtue and in 
dignity he surpassed all mankind, ay, and in happi- 
ness; for he was ninety-eight when he died and 
had enjoyed good health without an ailment to the 


* Of. ii. 32. 
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last. Persacus, however, in his ethical lectures makes 
him die at the age of seventy-two, having come to 
Athens at the age of twenty-two. But Apollonius 
says that he presided over the school for fifty-eight 
years. The manner of his death was as follows. 
As he was leaving the school he tripped and fell, 
breaking a toe. Striking the ground with his fist, 
he quoted the line from the Niobe @: 


I come, I come, why dost thou call for me ? 


and died on the spot through holding his breath. 
The Athenians buried him in the Ceramicus and 
honoured him in the decrees already cited above, 
adding their testimony of his goodness. Here is the 
epitaph composed for him by ‘Antipater of Sidon ®: 


Here lies great Zeno, dear to Citium, who scaled high 
Olympus, though he piled not Pelion on Ossa, nor toiled at 
the labours of Heracles, but this was the path he found out 
to the stars—the way of temperance alone. 


Here too is another by Zenodotus the Stoic, a pupil 
of Diogenes ¢: 


Thou madest self-sufficiency thy rule, 

Eschewing haughty wealth, O godlike Zeno, 

With aspect grave and hoary brow serene. 

A manly doctrine thine: and by thy prudence 

With much toil thou didst found a great new school, 
Chaste parent of unfearing liberty. 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

What need to slight thee ? came not Cadmus thence, 
Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? 


And Athenaeus the epigrammatist speaks of all the 
Stoics in common as follows @: 
* Of Timotheus. See Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 51 


> Anth. Plan. iii. 104. xe _dnth. Pal. vii. 117. 
@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. « 
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O ye who've learnt the doctrines of the Porch 
And have committed to your books divine 

The best of human learning, teaching men 
That the mind's virtue is the only good ! 

She only it is who keeps the lives of men 

And cities,—safer than high gates and walls. 
But those who place their happiness in pleasure 
Are led by the least worthy of the Muses. 


We have ourselves mentioned the manner of Zeno’s 
death in the Pammetros (a collection of poems in 
various metres) : 


The story goes that Zeno of Citinm after enduring many 
hardships by reason of old age was set free, some say by 
ceasing to take food; others say that once when he had 
tripped he beat with his hand upon the earth and cried, ‘I 
come of my own accord; why then call me?” 


For there are some who hold this to have been the 
manner of his death. 

So much then concerning his death. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, says of him: his father, Mnaseas, 
being a merchant often went to Athens and brought 
away many books about Socrates for Zeno while still 
a boy. Hence he had been well trained even before 
he left his native place. And thus it came about 
that on his arrival at Athens he attached himself to 
Crates. And it seems, he adds, that, when the rest 
were at a loss how to express their views, Zeno 
framed a definition of the end. They say that he 
was in the habit of swearing by “‘ capers” just as 
Socrates used to swear by “‘ the dog.” Some there 
are, and among them Cassius the Sceptic and his 
disciples, who accuse Zeno at length. Their first 
count is that in the beginning of his Republic he 
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pronounced the ordinary education useless: the 
next is that he applies to all men who are not 
virtuous the opprobrious epithets of foemen, enemies, 
slaves, and aliens to one another, parents to children, 
brothers to brothers, friends to friends. 

Again, in the Republic, making an invidious con- 
trast, he declares the good alone to be true citizens 
or friends or kindred or free men; and accordingly 
in the view of the Stoics parents and children are 
enemies, not being wise. Again, it is objected, in 
the Republic he lays down community of wives, and 
at line 200 prohibits the building of temples, law- 
courts and gymnasia in cities; while as regards a 
currency he writes that we should not think it need 
be introduced either for purposes of exchange or for 
travelling abroad. Further, he bids men and women 
wear the same dress and keep no part of the body 
entirely covered. That the Republic is the work of 
Zeno is attested by Chrysippus in his De Republica. 
And he discussed amatory subjects in the beginning 
of that book of his which is entitled “The Art of 
Love.” Moreover, he writes much the same in his 
Interludes. So much for the criticisms to be found 
not only in Cassius but in Isidorus of Pergamum, the 
rhetorician, Isidorus likewise affirms that the passages 
disapproved by the school were expunged from his 
works by Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge 
of the Pergamene library ; and that afterwards, when 
Athenodorus was detected and compromised, they 
were replaced. So much concerning the passages in 
his writings which are regarded as spurious. 

There have been eight persons of the name of 
Zeno. First the Eleatic, of whom more hereafter ; 
the second our present subject ; the third a Rhodian 
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who wrote a local history in one volume ; the fourth 
a historian who wrote about the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy and Sicily, and besides that an epitome of 
the political history of Rome and Carthage ; the fifth 
a pupil of Chrysippus, who left few writings but many 
disciples ; the sixth a physician of the school of 
Herophilus, a competent practitioner, though a poor 
writer ; the seventh a grammarian, who besides other 
writings has left behind him epigrams ; the eighth 
a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean philosopher, 
lucid both in thinking and in style. 

Of the many disciples of Zeno the following are 
the most famous: Persaeus, son of Demetrius, of 
Citium, whom some call a pupil and others one of 
the household, one of those sent him by Antigonus 
to act as secretary ; he had been tutor to Antigonus’s 
son Haleyoneus. And Antigonus once, wishing to 
make trial of him, caused some false news to be 
brought to him that his estate had been ravaged 
by the enemy, and as his countenance fell, ‘ Do 
you see,” said he, “that wealth is not a matter 
of indifference ?” 

The following works are by Persaeus : 

Of Kingship. 

The Spartan Constitution. 

Of Marriage. 

Of Impiety. 

Thyestes. 

Of Love. 

Exhortations. 

Interludes. 

Four books of Anecdotes. 

Memorabilia. 

A Reply to Plato’s Laws in seven books. 
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@ Perhaps an error for Zeno of ‘Tarsus. 

> Laertius adheres to his plan of arranging doctrine under 
two heads: (1) a general or summary, (2) a particular, 
treatment: cf. inf. vii. 48 kedarawiads . . . ward pépos. 
Here follows a valuable and full doxography, extending to 
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Aviston, the son of Miltiades and a native of Chios, 
who introduced the doctrine of things morally 
indifferent ; Herillus of Carthage, who affirmed 
knowledge to be the end; Dionysius, who became a 
renegade to the doctrine of pleasure, for owing to 
the severity of his ophthalmia he had no longer the 
nerye to call pain a thing indifferent : his native place 
was Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus; Cleanthes, 
son of Phanias, of Assos, his successor in the school: 
him Zeno used to compare to hard waxen tablets 
which are difficult to write upon, but retain the 
characters written upon them. Sphaerus also be- 
came the pupil of Cleanthes after Zeno’s death, and 
we shall have occasion to mention him in the Life of 
Cleanthes. And furthermore the following according 
to Hippobotus were pupils of Zeno: Philonides of 
Thebes ; Callippus of Corinth ; Posidonius of Alex- 
andria ; Athenodorus of Soli; and Zeno of Sidon.¢ 

I have decided to give a general account of all the 
Stoic doctrines in the life of Zeno because he was 
the founder of the School. I have already given a 
list of his numerous writings, in which he has spoken 
as has no other of the Stoics. And his tenets in 
general are as follows. In accordance with my usual 
practice a summary statement must suffice.’ 

Philosophie doctrine, say the Stoics, falls into three 
parts: one physical, another ethical, and the third 
logical. Zeno of Citium was the first to make this 
division in his Exposition of Doctrine, and Chrysippus 
too did so in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine and the first book of his Physics ; and so 
§ 160, collected from various sources; §§ 49-83 come from 
Diocles. The classification is roughly as follows: divisions 
of Philosophy, §§ 39-41 ; Logic, §§ 42-83 ; Ethics, §§ 84-131 ; 
Physics, §§ 132-160. 
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too Apollodorus and Syllus in the first part of their 
Introductions to Stoic Doctrine, as also Kudromus in his 
Elementary Treatise on Ethics, Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, and Posidonius. 

These parts are called by Apollodorus “ Heads of 
Commonplace *; by Chrysippus and Eudromus 
specific divisions; by others generic divisions. 
Philosophy, they say, is like an eine Logie cor- 
responding to the bones and sinews, Ethics to the 
fleshy parts, Physics to the soul. Another simile 
they use is that of an egg: the shell is Logic, next 
comes the white, Ethics, and the yolk in the centre 
is Physics. Or, again, they liken Philosophy to a 
fertile field: L ogic : being the encircling fence, Ethics 
the crop, Physics the soil or the trees. Or, again, to 
a city strongly walled and governed by reason. 

No single part, some Stoies declare, is independent 
of any other part, but all blend together. Nor was 
it usual to teach them separately. Others, however, 
start their course with Logic, go on to Physics, and 
finish with Ethics; and among those who so do 
are Zeno in his treatise On Exposition, Chrysippus, 
Archedemus and Eudromus. 

Diogenes of Ptolemais, it is true. begins with 
Ethies ; but Apollodorus puts Ethics second, while 
Panaetius and Posidonius begin with Physics, as 
stated by Phanias, the pupil of Posidonius, in the 
first book of his Lectures of Postdonius. Cleanthes 
makes not three, but six parts, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theology. But others say 
that these are divisions not of philosophic exposition, 
but of philosophy itself: so, for instance, Zeno of 
Tarsus. Some divide the logical part of the system 
into the two sciences of rhetoric and dialectic ; while 
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2 The word gavracia (=appearance or appearing) is a 
technical term in Stoic logic for which no one English 
equivalent is as yet unanimously adopted. It denotes the 
immediate datum of consciousness or experience, whether 
presented to sense or in certain cases to the mind. Hence 

prese ntation ’ is nearer than “ perception” or “ im- 
pression.” It might be thought to correspond to Locke’s 
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some would add that which deals with definitions and 
another part concerning canons or criteria: some, 
however, dispense with the part about definitions. 

Now the part which deals with canons or criteria 
they admit as a means for the discovery of truth, 
since in the course of it they explain the different 
kinds of perceptions that we have. And similarly 
the part about definitions is accepted as a means of 
recognizing truth, inasmuch as things are appre- 
hended by means of general notions. Further, by 
rhetoric they understand the science of speaking 
well on matters set forth by plain narrative, and by 
dialectic that of correctly discussing subjects by 
question and answer ; hence their alternative defini- 
tion of it as the science of statements true, false, and 
neither true nor false. 

Rhetoric itself, they say, has three divisions: de- 
liberative, forensic, and panegyric. 

Rhetoric according to them may be divided into 
invention of arguments, their expression in words, 
their arrangement, and delivery ; and a rhetorical 
speech into introduction, narrative, replies to op- 
ponents, and peroration. 

Dialectic (they hold) falls under two heads: sub- 
jects of discourse and language. And the subjects 
fall under the following headings: presentations ¢ 
and the various products to which they give rise, 
propositions enunciated and their constituent sub- 
jects and predicates, and similar terms whether 
direct or reversed, genera and species, arguments 
‘** simple ideas,” for which Hume substituted ‘‘ impressions 
and ideas”; but this is hardly so; for ¢avraciac are 
“ given”? as it were from without, and then with them as 


materials the mind itself constructs general notions and 
concepts. 
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too, moods, syllogisms and fallacies whether due to 
the subject matter or to the language; these in- 
cluding both false and true and negative arguments, 
sorites and the like, whether defective, insoluble, 
or conclusive, and the fallacies known as the Veiled, 
or Horned, No man, and The Mowers. 

The second main head mentioned above as belong- 
ing to Dialectic is that of language, wherein are 
included written language and the parts of speech, 
with a discussion of errors in syntax and in single 
words, poetical diction, verbal ambiguities, euphony 
and music, and according to some writers chapters 
on terms, divisions, and style. 

The study of syllogisms they declare to be of the 
greatest service, as showing us what is capable of 
yielding demonstration ; and this contributes much 
to the formation of correct judgements, and their 
arrangement and retention in memory give a scientific 
character to our conception of things. 

An argument is in itself a whole containing 
premisses and conclusion, and an inference (or 
syllogism) is an inferential argument composed of 
these. Demonstration is an argument inferring by 
means of what is better apprehended something less 
clearly apprehended. 

A presentation (or mental impression) is an im- 
print on the soul: the name having been appro- 
priately borrowed from the imprint made by the seal 
upon the wax. There are two species of presenta- 
tion, the one apprehending a real object, the other 
not. The former, which they take to be the test of 
reality, is defined as that which proceeds from a real 
object, agrees with that object itself, and has been 
imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind ; 
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a Ch. (eat. Mor, 874 &, nate inf. §§ 62, $3. 
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the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does 
not proceed from any real object, or, if it does, fails 
to agree with the reality itself, not being clear or 
distinct. 

Dialectic, they said, is indispensable and is itself a 
virtue, embracing other particular virtues under it.? 
Freedom from precipitancy is a knowledge when to 
give or withhold the mind’s assent to impressions. 
By wariness they mean a strong presumption against 
what at the moment seems probable, so as not to 
be taken in by it. Irrefutability is strength in 
argument so as not to be brought over by it 
to the opposite side. Earnestness (or absence of 
frivolity) is a habit of referring presentations to right 
reason. Knowledge itself they define either as un- 
erring apprehension or as a habit or state which in 
reception of presentations cannot be shaken by 
argument. Without the study of dialectic, they say, 
the wise man cannot guard himself in argument so 
as never to fall; for it enables him to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and to discriminate 
what is merely plausible and what is ambiguously 
expressed, and without it he cannot methodically 
put questions and give answers. 

Overhastiness in assertion affects the actual course 
of events, so that, unless we have our perceptions 
well trained, we are liable to fall into unseemly 
conduct and heedlessness ; and in no other way will 
the wise man approve himself acute, nimble- witted, 
and generally skilful in argument ; for it belongs to 
the same person to converse well and to argue well, 
to put questions to the purpose and to respond to 
the questions put ; and all these qualifications are 
qualifications belonging to the skilled dialectician. 
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* Cf. supra, §38 note. This distinction between the general 
and particular treatment is also frequent in Sextus Empiricus : 
e.g. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 5 6 xkaddov Néyos as opposed to 6 eldixds 
dbyos. 
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Such is, summarily stated, the substance of their 
logical teaching. And in order to give it also in 
detail, let me now cite as much of it as comes 
within the scope of their introductory handbook. 
I will quote verbatim what Diocles the Magnesian 
says in his Synopsis of Philosophers. ‘These are his 
words : 

“The Stoics agree to put in the forefront the 
doctrine of presentation and sensation, inasmuch as 
the standard by which the truth of things is tested is 
generically a presentation, and again the theory of 
assent and that of apprehension and thought, which 
precedes all the rest, cannot be stated apart from 
presentation. For presentation comes first; then 
thought, which is capable of expressing itself, puts 
into the form of a proposition that which the subject 
receives from a presentation.” 

There is a difference between the process and 
the outcome of presentation. The latter is a sem- 
blance in the mind such as may occur in sleep, 
while the former is the act of imprinting some- 
thing on the soul, that is a process of change, as 
is set forth by Chrysippus in the second book of 
his treatise Of the Soul (De anima). For, says he, 
we must not take “ impression ”’ in the literal sense 
of the stamp of a seal, because it is impossible to 
suppose that a number of such impressions should be 
in one and the same spot at one and the same time. 
The presentation meant is that which comes from a 
real object, agrees with that object, and has been 
stamped, imprinted, and pressed seal-fashion on the 
soul, as would not be the ease if it came from an 
unreal object. 

According to them some presentations are data of 
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Tav € aloOntiKav <ai wéev> amo UrapyovTew per 
A an 
ei€ews Kal cvyxatabécews yivovra. elol d€ TaV 
davrania@v Kat eudacets al woavel amo v7- 
apyYovTwy ‘ywopevar. 
Mw ~ ~ € fe > ‘ 1: A 
Ex rév davracidy at wey eto AoyiKal, at dé 
x” \ A € ~ ~ if: wv 
aAoyou AoytKal ev al Tav oyiKav Cawv, ddoyou 
d€ al tay aroywv. al pev odv AopiKal vojoets 
etoiv, at & dAoyou ov TeTUXHKAGW OvomaTos. Kal 
€ I a t Ls \ ” EA ~ 
ai pev elor Texvixal, at b€ arexvor addAws yodv 
fewpeirar bao texvitov eikwv Kal ddAws v7 
aTexvov. 
m” ut rg A AY A a > 
AlcOnots dé Adyerar Kata Tos Ltwikods TO T 
ad’ yyemovixod mvedua emi tas alcOyoes diuqKov 
A € dl > ~ a \ € A & > 
kal 9 & atrav KardAniis Kat 7) mepl Ta ai- 
oOntHpia KaracKkevy, Kal” AW TWeEs Tpol yivovTaL. 
A € eee A w a ie A vi 
kal 7 evepyeta S€ aicOnows Kadcirar. 4 5é KaTd- 
> > x ~ 
Anus yiverar kar’ avrovs aicOjoe pev AevKaV 
A Ne ‘ vs i! , , A ~ 
Kal peAdvwv Kal tpaxéwv Kal relwv, Aoyw bé TOV 
bv amodeiEews cuvayouevuv, wamep Tod Deovs 
elvat, Kal mpovoeiv TovTous. THY yap vooupLevar 
Ta pev KaTd Tepintwow evonfy, ta de Kal? 
i , i A 3 > f A A A 
OpowrTyta, ta S€ Kat avadoylav, Ta S€ Kata 
, A A A t A A > 
petabeow, ta 5€ Kata otvOcow, Ta dé KaT 


r. 
evavTiwow. 
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sense and others are not: the former are the im- 
pressions conveyed through one or moresense-organs; 
while the latter, which are not data of sense, are 
those received through the mind itself, as is the 
case with incorporeal things and all the other pre- 
sentations which are received by reason. Of sensuous 
impressions some are from real objects and are accom- 
panied by yielding and assent on our part. But there 
are also presentations that are appearances and no 
more, purporting, as it were, to come from real objects. 
Another division of presentations is into rational 
and irrational, the former being those of rational 
creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those 
which are rational are processes of thought, while 
those which are irrational have no name. Again, 
some of our impressions are scientific, others un- 
scientific : at all events a statue is viewed in a totally 
different way by the trained eye of a sculptor and 
by an ordinary man. : 
The Stoics apply the term sense or sensation 
(air @yors) to three things: (1) the current passing from 
the principal part of the soul to the senses, (2) appre- 
hension by means of the senses, (3) the apparatus of 
the sense-organs, in which some persons are de- 
ficient. Moreover, the activity of the sense-organs 
is itself also called sensation. According to them it 
is by sense that we apprehend black and ee 
rough and smooth, whereas it is by reason that we 
apprehend the conclusions of demonstration, for in- 
stance the existence of gods and their providence. 
General notions, indeed, are gained in the following 
ways: some by direct contact, some by resem- 
blance, some by analogy, some by transposition, 
sonie by composition, and some by contrariety. 
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Kara repintwow pev obv evorOy ra aicbyrd: 
Ka?’ ouowrnta Sé€ Ta amd TWos TapaKeEmpevonv, 
e vy / > A al * / 2 ) > Xr é 
wos LwKpatys amo THs eikdvos: Kat’ dvaoyiav 
S€ avénruxds pév, ws 6 Titvds cat Kicdwy- 
pewrixds d€, ws 6 Ivypaios. Kat 7O Kévtpov 
dé THs yhs Kat’ dvadoyiay evonfy amd TAY pLKpo- 
Tépwyv odaipav. Kata perabeow Sé, otov dffadpot 
1 Dea ~ , A ‘4 A > / ¢ 
emt Tob aTHOous: kata atvbeaw b€ evonOy ‘Immo- 
Kévravpos* Kal Kat evavtiwow Oavatos. voeirat 
A \ A a s € \ A A ag 
dé Kal KaTa peTraBaclv Twa, ws Ta AEKTAa Kal O 

a ~ A ~ is / ‘ > re 
Tomos. voids O€ voetrar Sikadyv Tt Kal ayabov: 
Kal KaTa oTépnaw, olov ayep. Towdde Twa Kal 

A fe \ > rd \ / 
mept pavracias Kal aicbjcews Kal vonoews Soy- 
parilovat. 

a / oe a iA 6 / ‘ om XA 

Kpirrpiov dé THs aAnbelas pact tuyydvew Ti 
KataAynnriKny davtaciav, TovréoT. THY amo vm- 

r i ~ 
dpxyovros, Kala fyat Xpvounmos ev TH SvwoeKaTy 
Tav Duoidy Kat “Avrimarpos Kai *“AmoAdo- 
ec A ‘ , Ve UA 
Swpos. 6 pev yap BonBos Kpitnpia mAetova 
> / ~ % uw \ ” 1 > 
amoveime, vodv Kat alofnow Kat dpew Kal ém- 

va ¢ A ‘s , , ‘ ts A 
atnunv: 6 5€ Xpvavmmos Siadepopevos mpos adrov 
2 = 7 \ , ? B > 
ev TH mpwrw Ilepi Adyou Kpirypia dynow eivas 
aicOnow Kai mpodAnpw: ear 8 4 mpoAnus evvora 

A ~ rs ” / ~ > 
dvoixn Tov KabdAov. adAot b€ TwWes THY apxato- 


, ~~ A > ‘ / s > 
TEpwy Lrwikov TOV opOov Adyov KptT7plav aQ7ra- 
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By incidence or direct contact have come our 
notions of sensible things; by resemblance notions 
whose origin is something before us, as the notion 
of Socrates which we get from his bust ; while under 
notions derived from analogy come those which we 
get (1) by way of enlargement, like that of Tityos 
or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like 
that of the Pygmy. And thus, too, the centre of the 
earth was originally conceived on the analogy of 
smaller spheres. Of notions obtained by transposi- 
tion creatures with eyes on the chest would be an 
instance, while the centaur exemplifies those reached 
by composition, and death those due to contrariety. 
Furthermore, there are notions which imply a sort 
of transition to the realm of the imperceptible : 
such are those of space and of the meaning of terms. 
The notions of justice and goodness come by nature. 
Again, privation originates notions ; for instance, that 
of the man without hands. Such are their tenets 
concerning presentation, sensation, and thought. 

The standard of truth they declare to be the 
apprehending presentation, 7.e. that which comes 
from a real object—according to Chrysippus in the 
twelfth book of his Physics and to Antipater and 
Apollodorus. Boéthus, on the other hand, admits 
a plurality of standards, namely intelligence, sense- 
perception, appetency, and knowledge; while 
Chrysippus in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine contradicts himself and declares that sensa- 
tion and preconception are the only standards, 
preconception being a general notion which comes 
by the gift of nature (an innate conception of 
universals or general concepts). Again, certain 
others of the older Stoics make Right Reason the 
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Acizovaw, ws o lloceddivios ev 7H Iept Kpirnpiov 
dot. 

Tis b€ dtadextixhs Oewpias ovpdadvws doKet 

7) 4) P i 
tots mAeloTois amd Tod Tepi dwvys evapyeaOar 

, Ww A \ 34 ft nn = om 
Tomov. €aTt d€ Pwr anp memAnypevos 7} TO tovoy 
aicOnrov axons, ws dno. Avoyévys 6 BaBvAdos 
vd cal 4 ~ / Ua ra 2 \ 
ev TH Ilept dws téxvn. Cov pév ear pwr 
aN ¢: A e ~ t > v ? Ww 
anp v70 opyns metrAnyuévos, avOpwmov 8 éoTw 
évapOpos Kal amo diavoias éxmeurropern, ws o 
Avoyérns dyoiv, iris amd Sexatecodpwy érayv 

~ ‘ ~ > > \ e \ b A 
reAcotrat. Kal cua 8” eorlv 7 pwr} Kata Tous 
Lrwikovs, as dyow “Apyédnucs 7” ev 7H Tepi 

~ ‘ re ‘ > f ‘ , 
duvis Kat Avoyévns Kat “Avtimatpos Kat Xpvo- 
ummos ev TH Sevtépa Tav Duvoikdyv. may yap 70 
Towtv o@pd core: Torel S€ H PwvT) Tpoctovaa Tots 
> rs > ‘ ~ / éf ) 2 
akovovew amd Tv dwvoivTwr. HéEis 8é earw, 
oe é A 2 f e 
as gyno. Avoyévns, gdwrvi eyypdypartos, otov 
( I's / ve ? A A > i 

Hpydépa. Adyos b€ eater dw onuarvtiKyn ano 

i 3 Ur e € v4 > , , 
duavolas éxmeumopevyn, otov “Hepa e€ori. dia- 
Aextos O€ eatt A€Ets Kexapaypéevn COvuiKds Te Kat 
€ ~ nn / / f ‘ A 

EAnvixds, 7) Aes ToTamH, TouvTéotTe mow Kara 
dudAexrov, ofov Kata pev tiv ’ArOida Oddarta, 
Kara dé THY “lada “Hpépn. 

Tis b€ AEews ororxyeta ott Ta eikoovTécoapa 
ypdupata. tpixds dé Akyerar TO ypappa, TO TE 
arowxetov 6 TE xXapaKTnp Tob oaToLyeiov Kal TO 
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standard ; so also does Posidonius in his treatise On 
the Standard. 

In their theory of dialectic most of them see fit 
to take as their. starting-point the topic of voice. 
Now voice is a percussion of the air or the proper 
object of the sense of hearing, as Diogenes the 
Babylonian says in his handbook On Voice. While 
the voice or cry of an animal is just a percussion of 
air brought about by natural impulse, man’s voice is 
articulate and, as Diogenes puts it, an utterance of 
reason, having the quality of coming to maturity at 
the age of fourteen. Furthermore, voice according 
to the Stoics is something corporeal: I may cite for 
this Archedemus in his treatise On Voice, Diogenes, 
Antipater and Chrysippus in the second book of his 
Physics. Yor whatever produces an effect is body ; 
and voice, as it proceeds from those who utter it to 
those who hear it, does produce an effect. Reduced 
to writing, what was voice becomes a verbal expres- 
sion, as “ day”; so says Diogenes. A statement or 
proposition is speech that issues from the mind and 
signifies something, e.g. ‘“‘ It is day.” Dialect (é:d- 
Xexzos) means a variety of speech which is stamped 
on one part of the Greek world as distinct from 
another, or on the Greeks as distinct from other 
races: or, again, it means a form peculiar to some 
particular region, that is to say, it has a certain 
linguistic quality; e.g. in Attic the word for “sea ”’ 
is not @¢Aacou but GéAarta, and in Ionic “ day” is 
not 7p<pa but 7pép7. 

Elements of language are the four-and-twenty 
letters. “ Letter,” however, has three meanings : 
(1) the particular sound or element of speech; (2) 
its written symbol or character; (3) its name, as 
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57 6voua, oiov “AAda: dwviyjevta 6€ eoTe THY oTOL- 
xelwy e7Ta, a, €, 7, 1, 0, v, w: adpuva Oe €€, B, 
y, 6, k, 7, T. Staddper 8€ dav Kal rAEEts, Te 

\ \ \ £ > / b] La A \ MM 

puvy pev Kal 6 Hyds €o7t, A€Ei~ b€ TO evapOpov 

i i \ / - Ld / JEN 
povov. Actes d€ Aoyou Siadeper, ort Adyos ael 
onpavTikds €oTt, Aegis dé Kal donuos, as 7 Bairupt, 
Aoyos bé ovdapds. dtadéeper dé Kal To Aéyew 
Tov mpopéepecbar: mpodepovrar prev yap at dwvat, 
Aé€yerar dé Ta mpdypara, a on) Kat AexTa Tuyyavet. 

Tod bé Adyou € €or mepn mevTe, ws dyor Avoyevns 
tT & TO Tlept dws Kat Xpvourmos, dvopia, 
mpoonyopia, pic, ovvdeopos, dpOpov 6 8 ?Apzi- 
TAT pos Kat tiv pecdTnta tiOnow év rots Iept 
AeEews Kal TOV eyopevwy. 

mw” A , \ ‘ ‘ , 

58 “Hore d¢€ mpoonyopia pev Kata tov Aroyévny 
pépos Adyov onuaivey Kow7y moidTnTa, otov 
wal 6 =f - a ry / > wi mY vd 

vOpwzos, “Immos- dvoua S€ éott pépos Adyou 
dnAoby idiay modtyTa, olov Atoyévns, LwKparns: 
pha d€ eort pépos Adyou oypatvov actvGerov 
Karnydpnua, ws 6 Avoyévns, 4, ws TwWes, aToLxetov 

Syou amNTWTOV, Onatvdy TL GUYTAKTOV TEpl TWoS 
” & a ; AL t 2 
q Twav, oiov Vpadw, Aéyw: aivdecpos Sé éott 
pépos Adyou arrwrov, auvdobv Ta epyn TOD Adyou: 
apOpov dé éott ororxetov Adyou mTwriKdv, dropilov 
Ta yevn TV dvoudtwyv Kal Tovs apiOuous, otov 
5 Opmailon Oise avralice 

59 Aperai d€ Adyou eiot mévre, “EAAnuiopos, 
capnvea, avvTopia, mpémov, KatacKeuvn. “EA- 
Anvicpos pev ody ear. dpdois adidmTwros ev TH 





* i.e. the Babylonian. > Probably “ adverb.” 
¢ Se. Apollodorus and his school : ef. inf. § 64. 
@ = “the,” mase., fem. and neut., singular and plural. 
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Alpha is the name of the sound A. Seven of the 
letters are By, Q, €, @, 7.0. u, 0, and six are mutes, 
b, g, d, k, p, t. There is a difference between voice 
and speech ; ; because, while voice may include mere 
noise, speech is always articulate. Speech again 
differs from a sentence or statement, because the 
latter always signifies something, whereas a spoken 
word, as for example Brérvpr, may be unintelligible— 
which a sentence never is. And to frame a sentence 
is more than mere utterance, for while vocal sounds 
are uttered, things are meant, that is, are matters 
of discourse. 

There are, as stated by Diogenes @ in his treatise 
on Language and by Chrysippus, five parts of speech : 
proper name, common noun, verb, conjunction, 
article. To these Antipater in his work On JVords 
and their Meaning adds another part, the “ mean.” ? 

A common noun or appellative is defined by 
Diogenes as part of a sentence signifying a common 
quality, e.g. man, horse ; whereas a name is a part 
of speech expressing a quality peculiar to an in- 
dividual, e.g. Diogenes, Socrates. A verb is, accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a part of speech signifying an 
isolated predicate, or, as others® define it, an un- 
declined part of a sentence, signifying something 
that can be attached to one or more subjects, e.g. “I 
write,’ “I speak.” A conjunction is an indeclinable 
part of speech, binding the various parts of a state- 
ment together; and an article is a declinable part 
of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of 
nouns, €.g. 6, 7), TO, ot, at, TA? 

There are five excellences of speech—pure Greek, 
lucidity, conciseness, appropriateness, distinction. 
By good Greek is meant language faultless in point 
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TEXVLK Kat a) elkaia oun beta: caprvera 5é eore 
Acs yreptpes Tapioraoa 70 voovpevov" ouv- 
Topiia. dé eort Aé€Ets avra Ta avayKala Tepiexovoa 
7pos dy Awow 700 mpdyparos mpéemov dé éart 
AeEts_ olkela TH Tpaypare: KaTacKevn) O€ eoTt 
AEs. exredevyvia Tov iSuwticpudv. 6 8e Bap- 
Baptopos ex tev KaKki@v rE~ts eat mapa To Bos 

~ > 4 ¢ f ‘ F Adee 
Tay eddokyrovvtwy “ENArvwv, codoixiapos b€ éore 
Adyos axata\Anrws auvretaypevos. 

Ilotnwa dé €or, ws 6 Loceddvos ow ev 

np 

~ \ 4 > ~ f wy ” a 
TH epi AeEews cioaywyh, rA€Ews Eupetpos 7 ev- 
pvOwos peta oxevys TO Aoyoedes exBeBynKvia- 
To evpudjov & etvar 76 


yata peylatn Kat Atos aifyp. 


moinaws dé €oTt onpavtiKoy Toinua, pipnow 
mepiexov Jeiwy Kal avOpwrreiwr. 

oe td iz a > EA > ~ 

Opos dé éotw, ws dnow *Avtimatpos ev TH 
mpwTrw Ilept dpwr, Adyos kar avadvow dirrap - 
rildvtws exfepopevos, 7, ws Xpvoummos ev Ta 
Ilepi dpwv, idiov anddoats. _droypadn b€ éort 
Adyos TuTwdas: clodyev els TA TMpayuaTa, 7) Opos 
drhovarepov TH 70d opov dvvapw mpooevnvey- 
[evos. (yevos d€ cori wAewWrwy Kat dvadatpérav 
evvonudtwy avdAAnius, otov Z@ov- tobTo yap Tept- 
etAnde Ta Kata pépos Coa. 

> lf a > v , ww \ 

Evvonua d€ eore davracia siavolas, ovre TL 





* Nauck, 7.G.9P.2, Hur. 839. 

> The author seems to have confused “term,” which 
Antipater defines, with * * definition,” which, as Chrysippus 
says, is simply “ giving back ”’ the meaning in other words. 
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of grammar and free from careless vulgarity. 
Lucidity is a style which presents the thought in 
a way easily understood ; conciseness a style that 
employs no more words than are necessary for setting 
forth the subject in hand; appropriateness lies in a 
style akin to the subject ; distinction in the avoidance 
ot colloquialism. Among vices of style barbarism is 
violation of the usage of Greeks of good standing ; 
while there is solecism when the sentence has an 
incongruous construction. 

Posidonius in his treatise On Style defines a poetical 
phrase as one that is metrical or rhythmical, thus 
mechanically avoiding the character of prose; an 
example of such rhythmical phrase is : 


O mightiest earth, O sky, God’s canopy.? 


And if such poetical phraseology is significant and 
includes a portrayal or representation of things 
human and divine, it is poetry. 

A term is, as stated by Antipater in his first book 
On Terms, a word which, when a sentence is analysed, 
is uttered with complete meaning; or, according 
to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions, is a render- 
ing back one’s own.’ Delineation is a statement 
which brings one to a knowledge of the subject 
in outline, or it may be called a definition which 
embodies the force of the definition proper in a 
simpler form. Genus (in logic) is the comprehension 
in one of a number of inseparable objects of thought : 
e.g. Animal ; for this includes all particular animals. 

A notion or object of thought is a presentation to 
the intellect, which though not really substance nor 


Zeller’s correction (diov drddocrs for xai 7 dmddocrs comes from 
a scholion on Dionysius Thrax. 
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n ” , 
Ov ovTE TOLOV, Woavel bE TL OV Kal WoaVvEL TOLOY, 
- la 
olov yiverat avatimwpua immov Kal pn TapovTos. 
x t - 
Eféos 8€ €or 7d bmd Tod yévous Trepieydpevor, 
e € ul A , € 
ws vo tot Cov 6 avOpwmos mepiexeTar. ye- 
yo ce - 3. c) 
vixwratov € é€otw 6 yévos dv yévos odK exEt, oiov 
a eee y; 2 a 93 ” aD p) 
TO Ov: eldtxwratov dé eaTw 6 efdos dv Eidos ovK 
exet, WoTep 6 LwKparys. 
, A 
Ataipeais 6€ éott yévous 7 els Ta mpocexH Eldon 
TO he otov ae ~ C va A - > A - AJ be 
4H, of av lwov Ta pév €ott AoyiKa, Ta OE 
tA > p>) 4 bé > a > 76 
adoya. avridiaipeoits 5é€ eat. yevous ets cidos 
Ton KaTa TodvayTiov, ws av Kat’ amodacw, otov 
ap a ” \ ‘ 2 : 2 ff) , \ By > > f) 2? 
@v ovtTwy Ta pev eoTw ayaba, Ta 5° odK ayaa. 
(a f iv 3 tA > \ if e 
drodiaipeats S€ eort dwaipeois emi Svapécer, olov 
aA a | , > > , 4 9 > > , 
Tay ovrwy Ta pév éorw ayabd, ta 8’ odk ayaba, 
\ ~ 2 > ~ \ a) el / x iy 
kai T&v ox ayabdv tra pév ear Kaka, Ta O€ 
advadopa. 
\ Ps > td > , ve 
62 Meptopos d€ eore yevous eis Tomous KaTaTakis, 
e e ~ - ~ > ~ A re 2 \ 
ws 0 Kpius: ofov Taév ayabav ra pev eore wept 
puxny, Ta dé TEpl capa. 

’AudiBoria dé eote Adéis S¥o Kal mAciova 
mpaypaTa onpaivovoa AekTiKa@s Kal Kupiws Kat 
‘ A 3 Xe: o > x a > / 

Kata TO avTo €0os, Wo awa Ta TAciova exdeEacbar 

\ fi \ , +e Ab v f 
KaTa TavTny THY A€Ew: otov AdAnrpis mémrwKe: 
SnAodvrar yap 8 avdris TO pev Totodrov, Oikia 
tpls mémtwKe, TO b€ ToLlodrov, AvAnTpLAa TéTTWKE. 
Avadexrixyn dé éeatw, ws dyot Iocedavos, 
> , > ~ \ ~ ‘ > rs 
emoTnn dAynbav Kal yevddv Kat otdeTépwr- 





« Cf. Stob. Hel. i. 186. 21 W. 
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attribute is quasi-substance or quasi-attribute.?- Thus 
an image of a horse may rise before the mind, 
although there is no horse present. 

Species is that which is comprehended under genus : 
thus Man-is included under Animal. The highest or 
most universal genus is that which, being itself a 
genus, has no genus above: namely, reality or the 
real; and the lowest and most particular species is 
that which, being itself a species, has no species below 
it, e.g. Socrates. 

Division of a genus means dissection of it into its 
proximate species, thus: Animals are either rational 
or irrational (dichotomy). Contrary division dissects 
the genus into species by contrary qualities : for 
example, by means of negation, as when all things 
that are are divided into good and not good. Sub- 
division is division applied to a previous division : 
for instance, after saying, “ Of things that are some 
are good, some are not good,” we proceed, “ and of 
the not good some are bad, some are neither good 
nor bad (morally indifferent).”’ 

Partition in logic is (according to Crinis) classifica- 
tion or distribution of a genus under heads: for 
instance, Of goods some are mental, others bodily. 

Verbal ambiguity arises when a word properly, right- 
fully, and in accordance with fixed usage denotes two 
or more different things, so that at one and the same 
time we may take it in several distinct senses : e.g. in 
Greek, where by the same verbal expression may be 
meant in the one case that ‘“‘ A house has three 
times ”’ fallen, in the other that “a dancing-girl” has 
fallen. 

Posidonius defines Dialectic as the science dealing 
with truth, falsehood, and that which is neither true 
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TUYXaveEl om abrn, ws 6 Xpvourads pnow, mept 
onjeaivovTa Kat onpawopeva. ev pev ovv TH Tept 
dwvis Oewpia tovadra éyerat Tots UrwuKots. 

63 “Ev 6€ 7@ wept TOV mpayuatwv Kal TOV onpat- 
VOpLevesy Tom TETAKTAL O mrepl Aext@v Kat adro- 
teddy kal aéwwpdrov Kat ovMoyropav Aéoyos 
Kal 6 Tept Murray Te Kal KaTHYOpHaTwY Kal 
opbav KL UTTLOV. 

Maci dé [7d] Aexrov etvar TO Kata pavraciay 
Aoyixnv dpiordy.evov. Trav bé Aekr@v Ta pLev 
A€yovow elvan avroreH ob Lrwucot, 7a 8 Mur. 
eddy pev ovy éoTl TA avandpTiorov exovra THY 
éxdopav, otov Tpaden: emlnrodper yap, Tis; 
abroteAh 8 €or 7a danpTiopevay éxovra Thy 
exdopav, oiov Dpdder Laxpdrys. ev pev oby rots 
éAdurréor AeKrots rérakrau To Karnyopnpara, ev 0€ 
tots avtoteAdot Ta a€wwpaTa Kat ot ovdAdopropol 
Kal TQ epwTnpara Kal TO mopara. 

64 "Eort, d€ TO Karnyopnic TO Kard TWos dyopevd - 
pevov 7 mpaypa OUVTAKTOV mept TWos 7} TWaV, 
ws of wept "AmoAAdSwpdv dacw, 7} AexTov evade 
ouvtaKtov opin TTUoEL mpos akubparos yeveow. 
To de KaTnyopnpLatay TO peev éoru oupBapara, 
oiov to “ dua mer pas mAetv.” * Kab Ta pev ort 
TOV KATH YOPHLAT OV opbd, a o varia, & 8 
obdérepa. opba sev oby €oTe Ta ovvraccopeva 
pd Tov Tayiev TTWOEWY TPOS KaTnyopywaros 
yéveow, otov “Axover, ‘Opa, Avaddyerau vr7ia 


a“ T)irect Predicate’? answers to our Active Verb, 
‘* Predicate reversed ” to our Passive; cf. supra, 43. 

’ We should expect 7a 5¢ rapacupBawara to follow (ef. 
Luc, Vit. Auect. 21). By rapactipBaya is meant an im- 
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nor false ; whereas Chrysippus takes its subject to 
be signs and things signified. Such then is the gist 
of what the Stoics say in their theory of language. 

To the department dealing with things as such 
and things signified is assigned the doctrine of ex- 
pressions, including those which are complete in 
themselves. as well as judgements and syllogisms and 
that of defective expressions comprising predicates 
both direct and reversed.? 

By verbal expression they mean that of which the 
content corresponds to some rational presentation. 
Of such expressions the Stoics say that some are 
complete in themselves and others defective. Those 
are defective the enunciation of which is unfinished, 
as e.g. ‘‘ writes,” for we inquire ““ Who?” Whereas 
in those that are complete in themselves the enuncia- 
tion is finished, as ‘‘ Socrates writes.” And so under 
the head of defective expressions are ranged all pre- 
dicates, while under those complete in themselves 
fall judgements, syllogisms, questions, and inquiries. 

A predicate is, according to the followers of 
Apollodorus, what is said of something; in other 
words, a thing associated with one or more subjects ; 
or, again, it may be defined as a defective expression 
which has to be joined on to a nominative case in 
order to yield a judgement. Of predicates some are 
adjectival [and so have personal subjects], as e.g.“ to 
sail through rocks.” ® Again, some predicates are 
direct, some reversed, some neither. Now direct 
predicates are those that are constructed with one 
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of the oblique cases, as “‘ hears,” “ sees, con- 


personal verb with subject in oblique case, as méde por. 
For other conjectures see Zeller, Phil. der (ir. iii. 13, 89 note 
2, 90. 
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rd ¢ > - ) wv A o \ A 
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FF x > 
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2 Obviously an attempt to distinguish what we call the 
Middle Voice from the Passive—as e.g. ovvéOevro, “ they 
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verses ”’; while reversed are those constructed with 
the passive voice, as “I am heard,” “ I am seen.” 
Neutral are such as correspond to neither of these, 
as “thinks,” “‘ walks.” Reflexive predicates are 
those among the passive, which, although in form 
reversed, are yet active operations,® as “ he cuts his 
own hair”: for here the agent includes himself in 
the sphere of his action. The oblique cases are 
genitive, dative, and accusative. 

A judgement is that which is either true or false, 
or a thing complete in itself, capable of being denied 
in and by itself, as Chrysippus says in his Dzalectical 
Definitions: “‘ A judgement is that which in and by 
itself can be denied or affirmed, e.g. ‘It is day,’ 
‘Dion is walking.’”” ‘The Greek word for judgement 
(a&iwpa) is derived from the verb aécoty, as signifying 
acceptance or rejection; for when you say “ It is 
day,’ you seem to accept the fact that it is day. 
Now, if it really is day, the judgement before us is 
true, but if not, it is false. There is a difference 
between judgement, interrogation, and inquiry, as 
also between imperative, adjurative, optative, hypo- 
thetical, vocative, whether that to which these terms 
are applied be a thing or ajudgement. For a judge- 
ment is that which, when we set it forth in speech, 
becomes an assertion, and is either false or true: 
an interrogation is a thing complete in itself like a 
judgement but demanding an answer, e.g. “Isit day?” 
and this is so far neither true nor false. Thus “ It 
is day” is a judgement; “Is it day?” an interroga- 
tion, An inquiry is something to which we cannot 
reply by signs, as you can nod Yes to an interroga- 


made compacts with each other,” is more active (ép@a) than 
passive (im7ia). 
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tion; but you must express the answer in words, 
“ He lives in this or that place.” 
An ei is something which conveys a com- 
mand : e.g. 
Go thou to the waters of Inachus.* 


An adjurative utterance is something ... A voeative 
utterance is something the use of which implies that 
you are addressing some one; for instance : 


Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, lord of men.? 


A quasi-proposition is that which, having the 
enunciation of a judgement, yet in consequence of 
the intensified tone or emotion of one of its parts 
falls outside the class of judgements proper, e.g. 


Yea, fair indeed the Parthenon ! 
How like to Priam’s sons the cowherd is ! ¢ 


There is also, differing from a proposition or judge- 
ment, what may be called a timid paegeion. the 
expression of which leaves one at a loss. e.g 


Can it be that pain and life are in some sort akin ? 


Interrogations, inquiries and the like are neither 
true nor false, whereas judgements (or propositions) 
are always either true or false. 

The followers of Chrysippus, Arehedemus, Atheno- 
dorus, Antipater and Crinis divide propositions into 
simple and not simple. Simple are those that 
consist of one or more propositions whieh are not 
ambiguous, as“ Itisday.”” Not simple are those that 
consist of one or more ambiguous propositions. They 

@ Nauck, 7.G.9'.2. Adesp. 177; cf. Galen, xiii. p. 363 K. 

> [liad ix. 96. ¢ Nauck, 7.G.2'.2, sidesp. 286. 
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may, that is, consist either of a single ambiguous 
proposition, e.g. “If it is day, it is day,” or of more 
than one proposition, e.g. “ If it is day, it is light.” 

With simple propositions are classed those of 
negation, denial, privation, affirmation, the definitive 
and the indefinitive ; with those that are not simple 
the hypothetical, the inferential, the coupled or 
complex, the disjunctive, the causal, and that which 
indicates more or less. An example of a negative 
proposition is “It is not day.’ Of the negative 
proposition one species is the double negative. By 
double negative is meant the negation of a negation, 
e.g.“ It is not not-day.” Now this presupposes that 
it is day. 

A denial contains a negative part or particle and 
a predication: such as this, ‘‘ No one is walking.” 
A privative proposition is one that contains a privative 
particle reversing the effect of a judgement, as, for 
example, ‘‘ This man is unkind.” An affirmative or 
assertory proposition is one that consists of a noun 
in the nominative case and a predicate, as “ Dion is 
walking.” A definitive proposition is one that con- 
sists of a demonstrative in the nominative case and 
a predicate, as “This man is walking.” An in- 
definitive proposition is one that consists of an 
indefinite word or words and a predicate, e.g. “‘ Some 
one is walking,” or “There’s some one walking”’ ; 
“‘ He is in motion.” 

Of propositions that are not simple the hypothetical, 
according to Chrysippus in his Dialectics and Diogenes 
in his Art of Dialectic, is one that is formed by means 
of the conditional conjunction “If.” Now this con- 
junction promises that the second of two things 
follows consequentially upon the first, as, for instance, 
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“If it is day, it is light.” An inferential proposition 
according to Crinis in his Art of Dialectic is one 
which is introduced by the conjunction “ Since ”’ 
and consists of an initial proposition and a conclusion ; 
for example, “Since it is day-time, it is light.” 
This conjunction guarantees both that the second 
thing follows from the first and that the first is 
really a fact. A coupled proposition is one which 
is put together by certain coupling conjunctions, 
e.g. ‘It is day-time and it is light.” A disjunctive 
proposition is one which is constituted such by the 
disjunctive conjunction “ Either,” as e.g. “ Either it 
is day or it is night.” This conjunction guarantees 
that one or other of the alternatives is false. A 
causal proposition is constructed by means of the 
conjunction “ Because,’ e.g. *‘ Because it is day, it is 
light.” For the first clause is, as it were, the cause of 
the second. A proposition which indicates more or 
less is one that is formed by the word signifying 
“rather ’’ and the word “than” in between the 
clauses, as, for example, “ It is rather day-time than 
night.” Opposite in character to the foregoing is a 
proposition which declares what is less the fact, as 
e.g. Itis less or not so much night as day.” Further, 
among propositions there are some which in respect 
of truth and falsehood stand opposed to one another, 
of which the one is the negative of the other, as 
e.g. the propositions “It is day’ and “It is not 
day.” <A hypothetical proposition is therefore true, 
if the contradictory of its conclusion is incompatible 
with its premiss, e.g. ‘‘ If it is day, it is light.” ‘This 
is true. For the statement “It is not light,” con- 
tradicting the conclusion, is incompatible with the 
premiss “ It is day.”’ On the other hand, a hypo- 
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thetical proposition is false, if the contradictory of its 
conclusion does not conflict with the premiss, e.g. “ If 
it is day, Dion is walking.” For the statement 
“Dion is not walking” does not conflict with the 
premiss “ It is day.” 

An inferential proposition is true if starting from 
a true premiss it also has a consequent conclusion, 
as e.g.“ Since it is day, the sun is above the horizon.” 
But it is false if it starts from a false premiss or has 
an inconsequent conclusion, as e.g. “ Since it is night, 
Dion is walking,” if this be said in day-time. A causal 
proposition is true if its conclusion really follows 
from a premiss itself true, though the premiss does 
not follow conversely from the conclusion, as e.g. 
“ Because it is day, it is light,’ where from the “ it 
is day” the “‘it is light’ duly follows, though from 
the statement “ it is light ’ it would not follow that 
“it is day.” But a causal proposition is false if it 
either starts from a false premiss or has an inconse- 
quent conclusion or has a premiss that does not 
correspond with the conclusion, as e.g. “ Because it 
is night, Dion is walking.”” A probable judgement 
is one which induces to assent, e.g. ‘“ Whoever gave 
birth to anything, is that thing’s mother.” ‘This, 
however, is not necessarily true ; for the hen is not 
mother of an egg. 

Again, some things are possible, others impossible ; 
and some things are necessary, others are not neces- 
sary. <A proposition is possible which admits of being 
true, there being nothing in external circumstances 
to prevent it being true, e.g. “ Diocles is alive.” 
Impossible is one which does not admit of being 
true, as e.g. “ The earth flies.” That is necessary 
which besides being true does not admit of being 
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false or, while it may admit of being false, is pre- 
vented from being false by circumstances external 
to itself, as “ Virtue is beneficial.’’ Not necessary 
is that which, while true, yet is capable of being false 
if there are no external conditions to prevent, e.g. 
“Dion is walking.” A reasonable proposition is 
one which has to start with more chances of being 
true than not, e.g. “ I shall be alive to-morrow.” 

And there are other shades of difference in pro- 
positions and grades of transition from true to false— 
and conversions of their terms—which we now go 
on to describe broadly. 

An argument, according to the followers of Crinis, 
consists of a major premiss, a minor premiss, and a 
conclusion, such as for example this: “ If it is day, 
it is light; but it is day, therefore it is light.” 
Here the sentence “ If it is day, it is light ” is the 
major premiss, the clause “it is day ” is the minor 
premiss, and “ therefore it is light ”’ is the conclusion. 
A mood is a sort of outline of an argument, like the 
following : “If the first, then the second ; but the 
first is, therefore the second is.” 

Symbolical argument is a combination of full 
argument and mood; e.g. “If Plato is alive, he 
breathes; but the first is true, therefore the second 
is true.” This mode of argument was introduced in 
order that when dealing with long complex arguments 
we should not have to repeat the minor premiss, if 
it be long, and then state the conclusion, but may 
arrive at the conclusion as concisely as possible: if 
A, then B, 

Of arguments some are conclusive, others incon- 
clusive. Inconclusive are such that the contradictory 
of the conclusion is not incompatible with combina- 
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tion of the premisses, as in the following: “ If it is 
day, it is light; but it is day, therefore Dion walks.” 4 

Of conclusive some are denoted by the common 
name of the whole class, ‘‘ conclusive proper,’ others 
are called syllogistic. The syllogistic are such as either 
do not admit of, or are reducible to such as do not 
admit of, immediate proof in respect of one or more 
of the premisses ; e.g. ‘‘ If Dion walks, then Dion is 
in motion; but Dion is walking, therefore Dion is 
in motion.” Conclusive specifically are those which 
draw conclusions, but not by syllogism; e.g. the 
statement “ It is both day and night ”’ is false : ‘‘ now 
it is day; therefore it is not night.” Arguments not 
syllogistic are those which plausibly resemble syllo- 
gistic arguments, but are not cogent proof; e.g.‘ If 
Dion is a horse, he is an animal; but Dion is not a 
horse, therefore he is not an animal.” 

Further, arguments may be divided into true and 
false. The former draw their conclusions by means 
of true premisses ; e.g. “If virtue does good, vice 
does harm; but virtue does good, therefore vice does 
harm.’ Those are false which have error in the 
premisses or are inconclusive; e.g. “If it is day, it 
is light; but it is day, therefore Dion is alive.” 
Arguments may also be divided into possible and 
impossible, necessary and not necessary. [urther, 
there are statements which are indemonstrable 
because they do not need demonstration; they are 
employed in the construction of every argument. As 
to the number of these, authorities differ ; Chrysippus 
makes them five. ine are assumed alike in reason- 


@ Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 429. 
® The example is badly chosen, confusing contrary with 
contradictory. 
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@ Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hap. ii. Vs sq. 
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ng specifically conclusive and in syllogisms both 
categorical and hypothetical. The first kind of 
indemonstrable statement is that in which the whole 
argument is constructed of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the clause with which the hypothetical 
proposition begins, while the final clause is the con- 
clusion ; as e.g. “ If the first, then the second ; but 
the first is, therefore the second is.” * ‘The second 
| is that which employs a hypothetical proposition and 
\ the contradictory of the consequent, while the con- 
\clusion is the contradictory of the antecedent ; e.g. 
© Tfit is day, itis light ; but it is night, therefore it 
is Jot day.” Here the minor premiss is the contra- 
d: fory of the consequent ; the conclusion the con- 
' ti) Bictory of the antecedent. The third kind of 
» lemonstrable employs a conjunction of negative 
; {positions for major premiss and one of the con- 
j ied propositions for minor premiss, concluding 
t nee the contradictory of the remaining proposi- 
i 15 e.g. “It is not the case that Plato is both dead 
: 4d alive; but he is dead, therefore Plato is not 
a.ive.” The fourth kind employs a disjunctive pro- 
position and one of the two alternatives in the 
disjunction as premisses, and its conclusion is the 
' contradictory of the other alternative ; e.g. “ Kither 
A or B; but A is, therefore B is not.” The fifth 
kind is that in which the argument as a whole is 
constructed of a disjunctive proposition and the 
contradictory of one of the alternatives in the dis- 
junction, its conclusion being the other alternative ; 
e.g. “ Either it is day or it is night; but it is not 
night, therefore it is day.” 
From a truth a truth follows, according to the 
Stoies, as e.g. ‘‘ It is light ” from “It is day ’’; and 
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2 Cf. supra, § 44. 

> Here Laertius, as the text stands, gives examples of 
the Sorites and the Nobody, but none of the other three 
fallacies, the Veiled, Concealed, Horned. 

¢ The vulgate, in which I have made no change, has been 
regarded with suspicion. Von Arnim conjectures : 

“ For if the logician ought to have something to say about 
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from a falsehood a falsehood, as “‘ It is dark ”’ from 
“Tt is night,” if this latter be untrue. Also a truth 
may follow from a falsehood ; e.g. from ‘‘ The earth 
flies ”’ will follow “The earth exists’; whereas from 
a truth no falsehood will follow, for from the exist- 
ence of the earth it does not follow that the earth 
flies aloft. 

There are also certain insoluble arguments *%: the 
Veiled Men, the Concealed, Sorites, Horned Folk, 
the Nobodies. The Veiled is.as follows®: . . . 
“Tt cannot be that if two is few, three is not 
so likewise, nor that if two or three are few, 
four is not so; and so on up to ten. But two is 
few, therefore so also is ten.” .. . The Nobody 
argument is an argument whose major premiss consists 
of an indefinite and a definite clause, followed by 
a minor premiss and conclusion; for example, “ If 
anyone. is here, he is not in Rhodes; but there 
is some one here, therefore there is not anyone in 
Rhodes.” .. . 

Such, then, is the logic of the Stoics, by which 
they seek to establish their point that the wise man 
is the true dialectician. For all things, they say, 
are discerned by means of logical study, including 
whatever falls within the province of Physics, and 
again whatever belongs to that of Ethics. Yor else, 
say they, as regards statement and reasoning Physics 
and Ethics could not tell how to express themselves, 
or again concerning the proper use of terms, how, 
the laws have defined various actions.© Moreover, 
of the two kinds of common-sense inquiry included 
under Virtue one considers the nature of each 


the correct use of terms, how could he fail to lay down the 
proper names for actions?” 
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particular thing, the other asks what it is called. 
Thus much for their logic. 

The ethical branch of philosophy they divide as 
follows : (1) the topic of impulse: (2) the topic of 
things good and evil ; (3) that of the passions ; (4) that 
of virtue ; (5) that of the end: (6) that of primary 
value and of actions; (7) that of duties or the 
befitting ; and (8) of inducements to act or refrain 
from acting. The foregoing is the subdivision 
adopted by Chrysippus, Archedemus, Zeno of Tarsus, 
Apollodorus, Diogenes, Antipater, and Posidonius, 
and their disciples. Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes 
treated the subject somewhat less elaborately, as 
might be expected in an older generation. They, 
however, did subdivide Logic and Physics as well as 
Ethics. 

An animal’s first impulse, say the Stoics, is to self- 
preservation, because nature from the outset endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, “ The dearest 
thing to every animal is its own constitution and its 
consciousness thereof”; for it was not likely that 
nature should estrange the living thing from itself 
or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for 
its own constitution. We are forced then to con- 
clude that nature in constituting the animal made 
it near and dear to itself; for so it comes to repel 
all that is injurious and give free access to all that 
is serviceable or akin to it. 

As for the assertion made by some people that 
pleasure is the object to which the first impulse of 
animals is directed, it is shown by the Stoics to be 
false. For pleasure, if it is really felt, they declare 
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1 7d xara codd.: corr. Arnim. 
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to be a by-product, which never comes until nature 
by itself has sought and found the means suitable 
to the animal’s existence or constitution; it is an 
aftermath comparable to the condition of animals 
thriving and plants in full bloom. And nature, they 
say, made no difference originally between plants 
and animals, for she regulates the life of plants too, 
in their case without impulse and sensation, just as 
also certain processes go on of a vegetative kind in 
us. But when in the case of animals impulse has 
been superadded, whereby they are enabled to go 
in quest of their proper aliment, for them, say the 
Stoics, Nature’s rule is to follow the direction of 
impulse. But when reason by way of a more perfect 
leadership has been bestowed on the beings we call 
rational, for them life according to reason rightly 
becomes the natural life. For reason supervenes to 
shape impulse scientifically. 

This is why Zeno was the first (in his treatise On 
the Nature of Man) to designate as the end “‘ life 
in agreement with nature ”’ (or living agreeably to 
nature), which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue 
being the goal towards which nature guides us. 
So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as 
also Posidonius, and Hecato in his work On Ends. 
Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in 
accordance with experience of the actual course of 
nature, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his 
De finibus ; for our individual natures are parts of 
the nature of the whole universe. And this is why 
the end may be defined as life in accordance with 
nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our 
own human nature as well as that of the universe, 
a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden 
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by the law common to all things, that is to say, the 
right reason which pervades all things, and is 
identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is. 
And this very thing constitutes the virtue of the 
happy man and the smooth current of life, when 
all actions promote the harmony of the spirit dwell- 
ing in the individual man with the will of him who 
orders the universe. Diogenes then expressly de- 
clares the end to be to act with good reason in the 
selection of what is natural. Archedemus says the 
end is to live in the performance of all befitting 
actions. 

By the nature with which our life ought to be in 
accord, Chrysippus understands both universal nature 
and more particularly the nature of man, whereas 
Cleanthes takes the nature of the universe alone as 
that which should be followed, without adding the 
nature of the individual. 

And virtue, he holds, is a harmonious disposition, 
choice-worthy for its own sake and not from hope or 
fear or any external motive. Moreover, it is in virtue 
that happiness consists; for virtue is the state of 
mind which tends to make the whole of life har- 
monious. When a rational being is perverted, this 
is due to the deceptiveness of external pursuits or 
sometimes to the influence of associates. For the 
starting-points of nature are never perverse. 

Virtue, in the first place, is in one sense the 
perfection of anything in general, say of a statue ; 
again, it may be non-intellectual, like health, or 
intellectual, like prudence. For Hecato says in his 
first book On the Virtues that some are scientific and 
based upon theory, namely, those which have a 
structure of theoretical principles, such as prudence 
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2 One of the older Stoics ; cf. Frag. Vet. Stoic. i. 90. 
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and justice; others are non-intellectual, those 
that are regarded as co-extensive and parallel 
with the former, like health and strength. For 
health is found to attend upon and be co-extensive 
with the intellectual virtue of temperance, just as 
strength is a result of the building of an arch. These 
are called non-intellectual, because they do not 
require the mind’s assent ; they supervene and they 
occur even in bad men : for instance, health, courage. 
The proof, says Posidonius in the first book of his 
treatise on Ethics, that virtue really exists is the 
fact that Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes and 
their followers made moral progress. And for the 
existence of vice as a fundamental fact the proof is 
that it is the opposite of virtue. That it, virtue, can 
be taught is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his work On the End, by Cleanthes, by 
Posidonius in his Protreptica, and by Hecato; that 
it can be taught is clear from the case of bad men 
becoming good. 

Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, 
theoretical and practical; others make a threefold 
division of it into logical, physical, and ethical; 
while by the school of Posidonius four types are 
recognized, and more than four by Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, and their followers. Avpollo- 
phanes ¢ for his part counts but one, namely, practical 
wisdom. 

Amongst the virtues some are primary, some are 
subordinate to these. The following are the primary: 
wisdom, courage, justice, temperance. Particular 
virtues are magnanimity, continence, endurance, 
presence of mind, good counsel. And wisdom they 
define as the knowledge of things good and evil and 
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Cid 


1 Sore Arn.: 4s 7a Coni. Reiske. 





@ It is obviously not courage which is here defined, but 
apparently wisdom over again. Hence I have marked a 
Jacuna. 
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of what is neither good nor evil; courage * as know- 
ledge of what we ought to choose, what we ought to 
beware of, and what is indifferent; justice... ; 
magnanimity as the knowledge or habit of mind which 
makes one superior to anything that happens, whether 
good or evil equally ; continence as a disposition 
never overcome in that which concerns right reason, 
or a habit which no pleasures can get the better of; 
endurance as a knowledge or habit which suggests 
what we are to hold fast to, what not, and what is in- 
different ; presence of mind as a habit prompt to find 
out what is meet to be done at any moment ; good 
counsel as knowledge by which we see what to 
do and how to do it if we would consult our own 
interests. > 

Similarly, of vices some are primary, others sub- 
ordinate: e.g. folly, cowardice, injustice, profligacy 
are accounted primary ; but incontinence, stupidity, 
ill-advisedness subordinate. Further, they hold that 
the vices are forms of ignorance of those things 
whereof the corresponding virtues are the knowledge. 

Good in general is that from which some ad- 
vantage comes, and more particularly what is either 
identical with or not distinct from benefit. Whence 
it follows that virtue itself and whatever partakes of 
virtue is called good in these three senses—viz. as 
being (1) the source from which benefit results ; or 
(2) that in respect of which benefit results, e.g. the 
virtuous act; or (3) that by the agency of which 
benefit results, e.g. the good man who partakes in 
virtue. 

Another particular definition of good which they 
give is “the natural perfection of a rational being 
qua rational.” To this answers virtue and, as being 
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partakers in virtue, virtuous acts and good men; as 
also its supervening accessories, joy and gladness 
and the like. So with evils: either they are vices, 
folly, cowardice, injustice, and the like; or things 
which partake of vice, including vicious acts and 
wicked persons as well as their accompaniments, 
despair, moroseness, and the like. 

Again, some goods are goods of the mind and 
others external, while some are neither mental nor 
external. The former include the virtues and virtu- 
ous acts ; external goods are such as having a good 
country or a good friend, and the prosperity of such. 
Whereas to be good and happy oneself is of the class 
of goods neither mental nor external. Similarly of 
things evil some are mental evils, namely, vices and 
vicious actions; others are outward evils, as to have 
a foolish country or a foolish friend and the unhappi- 
ness of such; other evils again are neither mental 
nor outward, e.g. to be yourself bad and unhappy. 

Again, goods are either of the nature of ends or 
they are the means to these ends, or they are at 
the same time end and means. A friend and the 
advantages derived from him are means to good, 
whereas confidence, high-spirit, liberty, delight, 
gladness, freedom from pain, and every virtuous act 
are of the nature of ends. 

The virtues (they say) are goods of the nature at 
once of ends and of means. On the one hand, in so 
far as they cause happiness they are means, and 
on the other hand, in so far as they make it complete, 
and so are themselves part of it, they are ends. 
Similarly of evils some are of the nature of ends 
and some of means, while others are at once both 
means and ends. Your enemy and the harm he 
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does you are means; consternation, abasement, 
slavery, gloom, despair, excess of grief, and every 
vicious action are of the nature of ends. Vices are 
evils both as ends and as means, since in so far as 
they cause misery they are means, but in so far as 
they make it complete, so that they become part of 
it, they are ends. 

Of mental goods some are habits, others are dis- 
positions, while others again are neither the one nor 
the other. The virtues are dispositions, while accom- 
plishments or avocations are matters of habit, and 
activities as such or exercise of faculty neither the 
one nor the other. And in general there are some 
mixed goods: e.g. to be happy in one’s children or 
in one’s old age. But knowledge is a pure good. 
Again, some goods are permanent like the virtues, 
others transitory like joy and walking-exercise. 

All good (they say) is expedient, binding, profit- 
able, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneficial, 
desirable, and just or right. It is expedient, 
because it brings about things of such a kind that 
by their occurrence we are benefited. It is binding, 
because it causes unity where unity is needed ; 
profitable, because it defrays what is expended on 
it, so that the return yields a balance of benefit on 
the transaction. It is useful, because it secures the 
use of benefit ; it is serviceable, because the utility 
it affords is worthy of all praise. It is beautiful, 
because the good is proportionate to the use made 
of it; beneficial, because by its inherent nature it 
benefits ; choiceworthy, because it is such that to 
choose it is reasonable. It is also just or right, inas- 
much as it is in harmony with law and tends to 
draw men together. 
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The reason why they characterize the perfect good 
as beautiful is that it has in full all the “ factors ”’ 
required by nature or has perfect proportion. Of 
the beautiful there are (say they) four species, 
namely, what is just, courageous, orderly and wise ; 
for it is under these forms that fair deeds are ac- 
complished. Similarly there are four species of the 
base or ugly, namely, what is unjust, cowardly, 
disorderly, and unwise. By the beautiful is meant 
properly and in an unique sense that good which 
renders its possessors praiseworthy, or briefly, good 
which is worthy of praise ; though in another sense it 
signifies a good aptitude for one’s proper function ; 
while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which 
lends new grace to anything, as when we say of the 
wise man that he alone is good and beautiful. 

And they say that only the morally beautiful is 
good. So Hecato in his treatise On Goods, book iii., 
and Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
They hold, that is, that virtue and whatever partakes 
of virtue consists in this: which is equivalent to 
saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that the 
term “ good ”’ has equal force with the term “ beauti- 
ful,” which comes to the same thing. “Since a thing 
is good, it is beautiful ; now it is beautiful, therefore 
it is good.” They hold that all goods are equal and 
that all good is desirable in the highest degree and 
admits of no lowering or heightening of intensity. 
Of things that are, some, they say, are good, some 
are evil, and some neither good nor evil (that is, 
morally indifferent). 

Goods comprise the virtues of prudence, justice, 
courage, temperance, and the rest ; while the oppo- 
sites of these are evils, namely, folly, injustice, and 
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the rest. Neutral (neither good nor evil, that is) 
are all those things which neither benefit nor harm 
a man: such as life, health, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, wealth, fair fame and noble birth, and 
their opposites, death, disease, pain, ugliness, weak- 
ness, poverty, ignominy, low birth, and the like. 
This Hecato affirms in his De fine, book vii., and 
also Apollodorus in his Ethics, and Chrysippus. 
For, say they, such things (as life, health, and 
pleasure) are not in themselves goods, but are 
morally indifferent, though falling under the species 
or subdivision “ things preferred.” For as the pro- 
perty of hot is to warm, not to cool, so the property 
of good is to benefit, not to injure ; but wealth and 
health do no more benefit than injury, therefore 
neither wealth nor health is good. Further, they 
say that that is not good of which both good and 
bad use can be made: but of wealth and health both 
good and bad use can be made; therefore wealth and 
health are not goods. On the other hand, Posidonius 
maintains that these things too are among goods. 
Hecato in the ninth book of his treatise On Goods, and 
Chrysippus in his work On Pleasure, deny that plea- 
sure is a good either; for some pleasures are dis- 
graceful, and nothing disgraceful is good. To benefit 
is to set in motion or sustain in accordance with 
virtue ; whereas to harm is to set in motion or 
sustain in accordance with vice. 

The term “indifferent ’’ has two meanings: in 
the first it denotes the things which do not contribute 
either to happiness or to misery, as wealth, fame, 
health, strength, and the like; for it is possible to 
be happy without having these, although, if they are 
used in a certain way, such use of them tends to 
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emt bev TOV puxecay eddviar, TEXVIY, TpoKomy 
Kal Ta Gpowa: emi 5€ THY owpaTiKdy CwHy, vyievay, 
pwunv, evegiav, apridtyta, KaAdos <kal 7a Tapa- 
mAnaia>: émt S€ tay éx7os mAovTOV, Sdfay, ev- 


1 ras juscodiovs Arnim. 





2 “Indirectly ’’: more literally “‘ contributing, as inter- 
mediary (uéonv), to.” 

® With Arnim’s correction, wheat would exchange for 14 
times the quantity of barley. The three meanings of da _ 
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happiness or misery. In quite another sense those 
things are said to be indifferent which are without 
the power of stirring inclination or aversion; e.g. 
the fact that the number of hairs on one’s head is 
odd or even or whether you hold out your finger 
straight or bent. But it was not in this sense that 
the things mentioned above were termed indifferent, 
they being quite capable of exciting inclination or 
aversion. Hence of these latter some are taken by 
preference, others are rejected, whereas indifference 
in the other sense affords no ground for either 
choosing or avoiding. 

Of things indifferent, as they express it, some are 
“ preferred,” others ‘rejected.’ Such as have 
value, they say, are “ preferred,” while such as have 
negative, instead of positive, value are “ rejected.” 
Value they define as, first, any contribution to 
harmonious living, such as attaches to every good ; 
secondly, some faculty or use which indirectly * con- 
tributes to the life according to nature : which is as 
much as to say “ any assistance brought by wealth 
or health towards living a natural life”; thirdly, 
value is the full equivalent of an appraiser, as fixed 
by an expert acquainted with the facts—as when it is 
said that wheat exchanges for so much barley with 
a mule thrown in.?® 

Thus things of the preferred class are those which 
have positive value, e.g. amongst mental qualities, 
natural ability, skill, moral improvement, and the 
like ; among bodily qualities, life, health, strength, 
good condition, soundness of organs, beauty, and so 
forth ; and in the sphere of external things, wealth, 


are also given, but in a different order, by Stobaeus, Hel. ii. 
83. 10, who explains this as dpocBiv rod Soxtwacrod. 
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€ A t a AY , > f > oe , a 
abra peév, OTL Kara dvow éort: bu érepa dé, ore 
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Cwh, omep Kal emi ra puta Kat CHa draretver- 
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, > LZ € A re , 

108 ~Karwvopdoba 8° ottws b7d mpwtov Zyvwvos 
To KalyKov, amo Tod KaTa TWas HKEW THS Tmpoc- 
ovopacias etAnupevys. evépynua 8 avo eclvar 

° The reading zpax6€v is now accepted in place of mpoaxdév. 
oe ‘Sere : . . 

Duty,” it should be noted, is a very inadequate rendering 
of xaé7jxov, which in the present passage applies to the proper 
behaviour of plants and animals no less than to that of 
human beings. Cf. Stob. Eel. ii. 85. 13 6 mpax@év etroyor 
drodoylav éyec; Sext. Emp. vii. 158. 

> The ordinary meaning of the verb xadxew is well seen 
in Hat. vii. 22 6 yap “AOws éori bpos péya re Kal dvopacrdy és 
@ddacoay Karixov (‘for Athos is 2 great and famous 
mountain, reaching down to the sea”’’). The term seems to 
have passed from this meaning to signify figuratively that 


which extends to, affects, or is incumbent on us: as near 


an approach, perhaps, to the idea of duty as can be expected 
Ome 
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fame, noble birth, and the like. To the class of 
things “‘ rejected ’’ belong, of mental qualities, lack 
of ability, want of skill, and the like; among bodily 
qualities, death, disease, weakness, being out of 
condition, mutilation, ugliness, and the like; in the 
sphere of external things, poverty, ignominy, low 
birth, and so forth. But again there are things 
belonging to neither class; such are not preferred, 
neither are they rejected. 

Again, of things preferred some are preferred for 
their own sake, some for the sake of something else, 
and others again both for their own sake and for the 
sake of something else. To the first of these classes 
belong natural ability, moral improvement, and the 
like; to the second wealth, noble birth, and the like; 
to the last strength, perfect faculties, soundness of 
bodily organs. Things are preferred for their own sake 
because they accord with nature ; not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of something else, because they 
secure not a few utilities. And similarly with the 
class of things rejected under the contrary heads. 

Furthermore, the term Duty is applied to that for 
which, when done.? a reasonable defence can be 
adduced, e.g. harmony in the tenor of life’s process, 
which indeed pervades the growth of plants and 
animals. For even in plants and animals, they hold, 
you may discern fitness of behaviour. 

Zeno was the first to use this term kaOjxov of 
conduct. Etymologically it is derived from xard twas 
Kev, i.c. reaching as far as, being up to, or incumbent 
on so and so.? And it is an action in itself adapted 


in any ancient system of Ethics, which regards human 
conduct not as obedience to law, but as determination and 
pursuit of good. 
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to nature's arrangements. For of the acts done at 
the prompting of impulse some, they observe, are 
fit and meet. others the reverse, while there is a 
third class which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Befitting acts are all those which reason prevails 
with us to do; and this is the case with honouring 
one’s parents, brothers and country, and intercourse 
with friends. Unbefitting. or contrary to duty, are 
all acts that reason deprecates, e.g. to neglect one’s 
parents, to be indifferent to one’s brothers, not to 
agree with friends, to disregard the interests of 
one’s country. and so forth. Acts which fall under 
neither of the foregoing classes are those which 
reason neither urges us to do nor forbids, such as 
picking up a twig. holding a style or a scraper, and 
the like. 

Again, some duties are incumbent unconditionally. 
others in certain circumstances. Unconditional 
duties are the following: to take proper care of 
health and one’s organs of sense, and things of 
that sort. Duties imposed by circumstances are 
such as maiming oneself and sacrifice of property. 
And so likewise with acts which are violations of 
duty. Another division is into duties which are 
always incumbent and those which are not. To live 
in accordance with virtue is always a duty, whereas 
dialectic by question and answer or walking-exercise 
and the like are not at all times incumbent. The 
same may be said of the violations of duty. And in 
things intermediate also there are duties; as that 
boys should obey the attendants who have charge 
of them. 

According to the Stoics there is an eight-fold 
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division of the soul: the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the intellectual faculty, which is the mind 
itself, and the generative faculty, being all parts 
of the soul. Now from falsehood there results per- 
version, which extends to the mind; and from this 
perversion arise many passions or emotions, which 
are causes of instability. Passion, or emotion, is 
defined by Zeno as an irrational and unnatural 
moyement in the soul, or again as impulse in excess. 

The main, or most universal, emotions, according 
to Hecato in his treatise On the Passions, book ii., 
and Zeno in his treatise with the same title, con- 
stitute four great classes, grief, fear, desire or 
craving, pleasure. They hold the emotions to be 
judgements, as is stated by Chrysippus in his 
treatise On the Passions : avarice being a supposition 
that money is a good, while the case is similar with 
drunkenness and profligacy and all the other 
emotions. 

And grief or pain they hold to be an irrational 
mental contraction. Its species are pity, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, heaviness, annoyance, distress, 
anguish, distraction. Pity is grief felt at un- 
deserved suffering ; envy, grief at others’ prosperity ; 
jealousy, grief at the possession by another of 
that which one desires for oneself; rivalry, pain 
at the possession by another of what one has 
oneself. Heaviness or vexation is grief which weighs 
us down, annoyance that which coops us up and 
straitens us for want of room, distress a pain brought 
on by anxious thought that lasts and increases, 
anguish painful grief, distraction irrational grief, 


rasping and hindering us from viewing the situation 
as a whole. 
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Fear is an expectation of evil. Under fear are 
ranged the following emotions: terror, nervous shrink- 
ing, shame, consternation, panic. mental agony. 
Terror is a fear which produces fright ; shame is fear 
of disgrace ; nervous shrinking is a fear that one will 
have to act; consternation is fear due to a presenta- 
tion of some unusual occurrence; panic is fear 
with pressure exercised by sound; mental agony is 
fear felt when some issue is still in suspense. 

Desire or craving is irrational appetency, and 
under it are ranged the following states: want, 
hatred, contentiousness, anger, love, wrath, resent- 
ment. Want, then, is a craving when it is baulked 
and, as it were, cut off from its object, but kept at 
full stretch and attracted towards it in vain. Hatred 
is a growing and lasting desire or craving that it 
should go ill with somebody. Contentiousness is a 
craving or desire connected with partisanship ; anger 
a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to 
have done you an undeserved injury. The passion 
of love is a craving from which good men are free ; 
for it is an effort to win affection due to the visible 
presence of beauty. Wrath is anger which has long 
rankled and has become malicious, waiting for its 
opportunity, as is illustrated by the lines 2: 

Even though for the one day he swallow his anger, yet 
doth he still keep his displeasure thereafter in his heart, 
till he accomplish it. 

Resentment is anger in an early stage. 

Pleasure is an irrational elation at the accruing of 
what seems to be choiceworthy ; and under it are 
ranged ravishment, malevolent joy, delight, trans- 
port. Ravishment is pleasure which charms the ear. 
Malevolent joy is pleasure at another’s ills. Delight 
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is the mind’s propulsion to weakness, its name 
in Greek (répyus) being akin to tpeyrs or turning. 
To be in transports of delight is the melting away of 
virtue. 

And as there are said to be certain infirmities in 
the body, as for instance gout and arthritic dis- 
orders, so too there is in the soul love of fame, 
love of pleasure, and the like. By infirmity is meant 
disease accompanied by weakness ; and by disease 
is meant a fond imagining of something that seems 
desirable. And as in the body there are tendencies 
to certain maladies such as colds and diarrhoea, so it 
is with the soul, there are tendencies like enviousness, 
pitifulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like. 

Also they say that there are three emotional states 
which are good, namely, joy, caution, and wishing. 
Joy, the counterpart of pleasure, is rational elation ; 
caution, the counterpart of fear, rational avoidance ; 
for though the wise man will never fee] fear, he will 
yet use caution. And they make wishing the 
counterpart of desire (or craving), inasmuch as it is 
rational appetency. And accordingly, as under the 
primary passions are classed certain others sub- 
ordinate to them, so too is it with the primary 
eupathies or good emotional states. Thus under 
wishing they bring well-wishing or benevolence, 
friendliness, respect, affection; under caution, re- 
verence and modesty; under joy, delight, mirth, 
cheerfulness. 

Now they say that the wise man is passionless, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity. 
But they add that in another sense the term apathy 
is applied to the bad man, when, that is, it means 
that he is callous and relentless. Further, the wise 
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man is said to be free from vanity ; for he is in- 
different to good or evil report. However, he is not 
alone in this, there being another who is also tree 
from vanity, he who is ranged among the rash, and 
that is the bad man. Again, they tell us that all 
good men are austere or harsh. because they neither 
have dealings with pleasure themselves nor tolerate 
those who haye. The term harsh is applied, however, 
to others as well, and in much the same sense as a 
wine is said to be harsh when it is employed medi- 
cinally and not for drinking at all. 

Again, the good are genuinely in earnest and 
vigilant for their own improvement, using a manner 
of life which banishes evil out of sight and makes 
what good there is in things appear. At the same 
time they are free from pretence; for they have 
stripped off all pretence or “ make-up” whether 
in voice or in look. Free too are they from all 
business cares, declining to do any thing which con- 
flicts with duty. They will take wine, but not get 
drunk. Nay more, they will not be liable to mad- 
ness either ; not but w hat there will at times occur to 
the good man strange impressions due to melancholy 
or delirium, ideas not determined by the principle 
of what is choiceworthy but contrary to nature. 
Nor indeed will the wise man ever feel grief; seeing 
that grief is irrational contraction of the soul, as 
Apollodorus says in his Ethics. 

They are also, it is declared, godlike ; for they 
have a something divine within them; whereas the 
bad man is godless. And yet of this word—godless 
or ungodly—there are two senses, one in which it is 
the opposite of the term “ godly,” the other denoting 
the man who ignores the divine altogether : in this 
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latter sense, as they note, the term does not apply 
to every bad man. The good, it is added, are also 
worshippers of God; for they have acquaintance 
with the rites of the gods, and piety is the knowledge 
of how to serve the gods. Further, they will sacrifice 
to the gods and they keep themselves pure ; for they 
avoid all acts that are offences against the gods, and 
the gods think highly of them: for they are holy 
and just in what concerns the gods. The wise too are 
the only priests; for they have made sacrifices their 
study, as also the building of temples, purifications, 
and all the other matters appertaining to the gods. 
The Stoics approve also of honouring parents and 
brothers in the second place next after the gods. 
They further maintain that parental affection for 
children is natural to the good, but not to the bad. 
It is one of their tenets that sins are all equal: so 
Chrysippus in the fourth book of his Ethical Questions, 
as well as Persaeus and Zeno. [Vor if one truth 
is not more true than another, neither is one false- 
hood more false than another, and in the same way one 
deceit is not more so than another, nor sin than sin. 
For he who is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and 
he who is only one furlong away are equally not 
in Canopus, and so too he who commits the greater 
sin and he who commits the less are equally not 
in the path of right conduct. But Heraclides of 
Tarsus, who was the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus both assert that sins are not equal. 
Again, the Stoics say that the wise man will take 
part in politics, if nothing hinders him—so, for 
instance, Chrysippus in the first book of his work On 
Various Types of Life—since thus he will restrain 
vice and promote virtue. Also (they maintain) he 
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will marry, as Zeno says in his Republic, and beget 
children. Moreover, they say that the wise man 
will never form mere opinions, that is to say. he will 
never give assent to any ything that is false ; that he 
will also play the Cynic, Cynicism being a short cut 
to virtue, as Apollodorus calls it in his Ethics ; that 
he will even turn cannibal under stress of circum- 
stances. They declare that he alone is free and bad 
men are slayes, freedom being power of independent 
action, whereas slavery is privation of the same: 
though indeed there is also a second form of slavery 
consisting in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave as well as his subordination ; 
the correlative of such servitude being lordship ; and 
this too is evil. Moreover, according to them not 
only are the wise free, they are also kings ; kingship 
being irresponsible rule, which none but the wise 
ean maintain: so Chrysippus in his treatise vindicating 
Zeno’s use of terminology. For he holds that know- 
ledge of good and evil is a necessary attribute of 
the ruler, and that no bad man is acquainted with 
thisscience. Similarly the wise and good alone are fit 
to be magistrates, judges, or orators, whereas among 
the bad there is not one so qualified. Further- 
more, the wise are infallible, not being liable to 
error. They are also without offence; for they do 
no hurt to others or to themselves. At the same 
time they are not pitiful and make no allowance 
for anyone; they never relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence and pity and even 
equitable consideration are marks of a weak mind, 
which affects kindness in place of chastizing. Nor 
do they deem punishments too severe. Again, they 
say that the wise man never wonders at any of the 
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@ Regarded as passages down to the underworld; cf. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 240 seq., 299. 
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things which appear extraordinary, such as Charon’s 
mephitic caverns,* ebbings of the tide, hot springs 
or fiery eruptions. Nor yet, they go on to say, will 
the wise man live in solitude ; for he is naturally 
made for society and action. He will, however, 
submit to training to augment his powers of bodily 
endurance. 

dnd the wise man, they say, will offer prayers, 
and ask for good things from the gods : so Posidonius 
in the first book of his treatise On Duties, and Hecato 
in his third book On Paradoxes. Friendship, they 
declare. exists only between the wise and good, by 
reason of their likeness to one another. And by 
friendship they mean a common use of all that has 
to do with life, wherein we treat our friends as we 
should ourselves. They argue that a friend is worth 
having for his own sake and that it is a good thing 
to have many friends. But among the bad there is, 
they hold, no such thing as friendship, and thus no 
bad man has a friend. Another of their tenets is 
that the unwise are all mad, inasmuch as they are not 
wise but do what they do from that madness which 
is the equivalent of their folly. 

Furthermore, the wise man does all things well, 
just as we say that Ismenias plays all airs on the 
flute well. Also everything belongs to the wise. 
For the law, they say, has conferred upon them a 
perfect right to all things. It is true that certain 
things are said to belong to the bad, just as what 
has been dishonestly acquired may be said, in one 
sense, to belong to the state, in another sense to 
those who are enjoying it. 

They hold that the virtues involve one another, 
and that the possessor of one is the possessor of all, 
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inasmuch as they have common principles, as 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his work Ox 
Virtues, Apollodorus in his Physics according to the Early 
School, and Hecato in the third book of his treatise 
On Virtues. Yor if a man be possessed of virtue, he 
is at once able to discover and to put into practice 
what he ought to do. Now such rules of conduct 
comprise rules for choosing, enduring. staying, and 
distributing ; so that if a man does some things by 
intelligent choice, some things with fortitude, some 
things by way of just distribution, and some steadily, 
he is at once wise, courageous, just, and temperate. 
And each of the virtues has a particular subject with 
which it deals, as, for instance, courage is concerned 
with things that must be endured, practical wisdom 
with acts to be done, acts from which one must 
abstain, and those which fall under neither head. 
Similarly each of the other virtues is concerned with 
its own proper sphere. To wisdom are subordinate 
good counsel and understanding ; to temperance, 
good discipline and orderliness ; to justice, equality 
and fair-mindedness; to courage, constancy and 
vigour. 

It is a tenet of theirs that between virtue and vice 
there is nothing intermediate, whereas according to 
the Peripatetics there is, namely, the state of moral 
improvement. For, say the Stoics, just as a stick 
must be either straight or crooked, so a man must 
be either just or unjust. Nor again are there degrees 
of justice and injustice ; and the same rule applies 
to the other virtues. Further, while Chrysippus 
holds that virtue can be lost, Cleanthes maintains 
that it cannot. According to the former it may be 
lost in consequence of drunkenness or melancholy ; 
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the latter takes it to be inalienable owing to the 
certainty of our mental apprehension. And virtue 
in itself they hold to be worthy of choice for its own 
sake. At all events we are ashamed of bad conduct 
as if we knew that nothing is really good but the 
morally beautiful. Moreover, they hold that it is 
in itself sufficient to ensure well-being : thus Zeno, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise 
On Virtues, and Hecato in thesecond book of his 
treatise On Goods: “‘ For if magnanimity by itself 
alone can raise us far above everything, and if 
magnanimity is but a part of virtue, then too virtue 
as a whole will be sufficient in itself for well-being 
—despising all things that seem troublesome.” 
Panaetius, however, and Posidonius deny that virtue 
is self-sufficing: on the contrary, health is neces- 
sary, and some means of living and strength. 

Another tenet of theirs is the perpetual exercise 
of virtue, as held by Cleanthes and his followers. 
For virtue can never be lost, and the good man is 
always exercising his mind, which is perfect. Again. 
they say that justice, as well as Jaw and right 
reason, exists by nature and not by conv Piticee 
so Chrysippus in “his work On the Morally Beautiful. 

Neither do they think that the divergence of opinion 
Deuheon philosophers is any reason for abandoning 
the study of philosophy, since at that rate we should 
have to give up life altogether : so Posidonius in his 
Exhortations. Chrysippus allows that the ordinary 
Greek education is serviceable. 

It is their doctrine that there can be no question 
of right as between man and the lower animals, 
because of their unlikeness. Thus Chrysippus in 
the first book of his treatise On Justice, and Posi- 
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wards inserted in the text. 
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donius in the first book of his De officio. Vurther, 
they say that the wise man will feel affection for 
the youths who by their countenance show a natural 
endowment for virtue. So Zeno in his Republic, 
Chrysippus in book i. of his work On Modes of 
Life, and Apollodorus in his Ethics. 

Their definition of love is an effort toward friendli- 
ness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end 
being friendship, not bodily enjoyment. At all 
events, they allege that Thrasonides, although he 
had his mistress in his power, abstained from her 
because she hated him. By which it is shown, they 
think, that love depends upon regard, as Chrysippus 
says in his treatise Of Love, and is not sent by the 
gods. And beauty they describe as the bloom or 
flower of virtue. 

Of the three kinds of life, the contemplative, the 
practical, and the rational, they declare that we 
ought to choose the last, for that a rational being 
is expressly produced by nature for contemplation 
and for action. They tell us that the wise man will 
for reasonable cause make his own exit from life, on 
his country’s behalf or for the sake of his friends, or 
if he suffer intolerable pain, mutilation, or incurable 
disease. 

It is also their doctrine that amongst the wise 
there should be a community of wives with free 
choice of partners, as Zeno says in his Republic and 
Chrysippus in his treatise On Government [and not 
only they, but also Diogenes the Cynic and Plato}.* 
Under such circumstances we shall feel paternal 
affection for all the children alike, and there will be 
an end of the jealousies arising from adultery. The 
best form of government they hold to be a mixture 
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mepl Te TOY amAavav Kal T&v TrAavapEevwr, otoVv 
el 6 HAs eoTe THALKODTOS HAiKos Paiverar, Kal 
Opolws ei % aeAjvn, Kal mepi dwiHcews Kal TOV 
dpoiwy tovTos Cytnudtrwr. érépav 8 avrob 
, s hd , a ~ > / 
oxeypsw elvar Wris povois Tots pvotKois emBadrer, 
x a a oe > > is x J ~ \ > i ee 
Kal iv Cyretrar 7 7 odaia adrod [Kat ef 6 ~Avos 
A € > ed 7 La 4 mn A ? ‘\ 
Kat ot aatépes e& VAns Kai eidous] Kal et yevyTos 
n > lA ny >” nn wv i‘ > ‘ 
} adyévyntos Kai ei eurbvyos 7 aipuyos Kat et POapros 
3) adOaptros Kal ef mpovoia Suotketrar Kai epi 
tov Aowrav. Tov 7 aitiodoyiKov <ivat Kal adrov 
Sep. pd 8 adrot éemoxéper emikowwvety THY 
al ~ A , ~ 
tav tatpav Cyrnow, Kal” qv Cyroter mepe te TOD 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ > lol T bee 
Hyenovixod Ths Yuyns Kat Tv ev puyf yworevwv 





4 a’rov=rTov kbapuov. 
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of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy (or the rule 
of the best). 

Such, then, are the statements they make in their 
ethical doctrines, with much more besides, together 
with their proper proofs: let this, however, suffice 
for a statement of them in a summary and elementary 
form. 

Their physical doctrine they divide into sections 
(1) about bodies; (2) about principles; (8) about 
elements ; (4) about the gods; (5) about bounding 
surfaces and space whether filled or empty. This is 
a division into species; but the generic division is 
into three parts, dealing with (i.) the universe ; (ii.) the 
elements ; (iii.) the subject of causation. 

The part dealing with the universe admits, they say, 
of division into two: for with one aspect of it the 
mathematicians also are concerned, in so far as they 
treat questions relating to the fixed stars and the 
planets, e.g. whether the sun is or is not just so 
large as it appears to be, and the same about the 
moon, the question of their revolutions, and other 
inquiries of the same sort. But there is another 
aspect or field of cosmological? inquiry, which 
belongs to the physicists alone: this includes such 
questions as what the substance of the universe is, 
whether the sun and the stars are made up of form and 
matter, whether the world has had a beginning in time 
or not, whether it is animate or inanimate, whether it is 
destructible or indestructible, whether it is governed 
by providence, and all the rest. The part concerned 
with causation, again, is itself subdivided into two. 
And in one of its aspects medical inquiries have a 
share in it, in so far as it involves investigation of the 
ruling principle of the soul and the phenomena of 
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Kal aept o7epparaw Kal TOV ToUTOLs Spolwy: TOD 
8 érépov Kal TOUS dao Tay pabnpdrav avrt- 
moveta0ar, olov mas opapev, Tis 4 airto, THS 
KaToTTpiKys pavtacias, omws védy avricrarat, 
Bpovrat Kal ipides Kal dAws Kal Kopfrar Kal Tao 
TmapaTAnoa. 

Aoxet 5° avtois dpxas elvar THY GAwv dvo, TO 
movobv Kal Ta maoXOV. TO pev ody TaaxOV ElvaL 
Tv amovov odciay tiv vAnv, 7d bé movoby Tov ev 
auth Adyov tov Gedv: TobTov yap aldvov dvra did 
maons avtis Snpoupyew exaora. TiOnor Se TO 
Sdypa tobro Zivwv pev 6 Kirieds ev 7H Ilepi 
ovaias, KAeavOns 8° ev 7H Wlepi trav aropwyr, 
Xptowr7os 8 ev tH mpwHtn Tov Dvotxdv mpos 
T@ TéAa, “Apyednpos 8 ev 7H epi ororyeiwy Kat 
Tlocerduinos ev TH devrépy Tod Dvaikod Adyou. 
Siagpepew dé pacw dpyas Kal orotyeta: Tas prev 
yap «lvar dyevijrous <Kat > ad@dprovs, ta de 
orouxeta kata Tay exTipwow pOetpecBar. dvd 
Kal dowpdtous’ evar Tas apyas Kal audpdous, Ta. 
dé pepopdadclar. 

LOpa om €oTiv, ws dnow “Aro dSarpos ev TH 
DvoixH, TO TPLXT Svacraror, ets LijKos, ets mAdTos, 
ets Babos: TobTo b€ Kal oTEpeov capa KaNetrac. 
emubdvera. a éort owparos mépas 7 TO LHKOsS Kal 
TAaTOS povov éxov, Bafos 8° ov- TavT ay be TTocec- 
dednios € ev tpitw Tlept peretspwv Kat Kat” emtvovay 
kat Kal? Urdaracw arroAeizree. ypappen o early 
empavetas mépas 7) pijKos dm\atés 7 TO [ijicos 
pdvov éxov. oTiypR O° €oTl ypayphs mépas, ATU 
€oTl onpetov eAdxioTov. 

1 dowparovs Suid. (s.v. dpx7y): odpara vulg. 
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soul, seeds, and the like. Whereas the other part is 
claimed by the mathematicians also, e.g. how vision is 
to be explained, what causes the image on the mirror, 
what is the origin of clouds, thunder, rainbows, halos, 
comets, and the like. 

They hold that there are two principles in the 
universe, the active principle and the passive. The 
passive principle, then, is a substance without quality, 
z.e. matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent 
in this substance, that is God. For he is everlasting 
and is the artificer of each several thing throughout 
the whole extent of matter. This doctrine is laid 
down by Zeno of Citium in his treatise On Existence, 
Cleanthes in his work On dtoms, Chrysippus in the 
first book of his Physics towards the end, Archedemus 
in his treatise On Elements, and Posidonius in the 
second book of his Physical Exposition. There is a 
difference, according to them, between principles and 
elements ; the former being without generation or 
destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed 
when all things are resolved into fire. Moreover, 
the principles are incorporeal and destitute of form, 
while the elements have been endowed with form. 

Body is defined by Apollodorus in his Physics as 
that which is extended in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. This is also called solid body. 
But surface is the extremity of a solid body, or that 
which has length and breadth only without depth. 
That surface exists not only in our thought but also in 
reality is maintained by Posidonius in the third book 
of his Celestial Phenomena. A line is the extremity 
of a surface or length without breadth, or that which 
has length alone. A point is the extremity of a line, 
the smallest possible mark or dot. 
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"Ev 7° eivat Bedv nal vodv Kal eiwappevny Kal 
Ata: 7odAds 7° érépas dvopwacias mpocovoudlecbar.’ 
Kar dpxyas pev otv Kal? abrov Ovra tpémew THY 
mécav ovciav bu’ adpos cis VOwp- Kal wWaoTep ev TH 
youn TO omépua mepiexeTat, ovTw Kal TodToV 
OTTEp[LaTLKOV Adyov ovTa ToD Kogpov, TOLOvS 
brodetmecBat ev TO typ, evepyov adiT@ movwdvTa 
Ty vAny 7 mpos Thy Tey e€fAs yeveow: cfr’ a dmoyevvav 
mparov 7a Téocapa arotxeia, 70p, dap, aépa, 
yay. A€yer dé Tept abréav Zao 7 ev t@ Mlepi 
Tob dAov Kal Xpouna TOS eV TH PUT av Dvorxddv 

L “Apxednuos ev Tw Tlept oToLxeloy . €oTt be 
orouyetoy €€ o0 TpwTov yiverat Ta ywopmeva kal 
els 0 €oxaTov avadveTar. Ta 57 TéeTTAPA OTOLXELA 
elvat Ouod Thy amovov ovoiay tiv BAnv: etvat dé 
TO pev Tp TO Deppov, TO oe Ddep TO vypov, TOV T 
aépa To ipuxpov Kal wi vay 6 Enpov. ov py 
adda. Kad ert &v TO dépe civae TO aUTO Epos. avu- 
réreo pev ouv civaw TO 70p, 6 67 ailgpa KadetcBat, 
ev @ meray Thy TOV atavav opaipay yeracbar, 
era TH Tav TAavapévwv: jel” qv Tov dépa, 
eita TO vdwp, vbrooTdOunv 5é TavTwY THY Yhv, 

peony aTavroy obaay. 

Aéyovor dé _Kogpov Tpix@s aurov Te Tov Geov 
Tov ék Tis dmdans ovatas tdiws rotor, és 5 
adpbaptos €ott Kal ayernros, Onpcoupyos ov Tis 
duakoopncews, Kara xpovenv Trowas mepiddous ava- 
AoKxwv eis éavtTov tHv dracay odciay Kat maAw 
e€ éavtod yervay. Kat adriav be THY Siakdopynow 

1 Text B: oNv\ais re érdpas dvouacias vulg. 





“The same part” (rd atrd mépos) may refer to the 
quality of dryness last mentioned. 
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God is one and the same with Reason, Fate, and 
Zeus; he is also called by many other names. In 
the beginning he was by himself ; he transformed the 
whole of substance through air into water, and just as 
in animal generation the seed has a moist vehicle, so 
in cosmie moisture God. who is the seminal reason of 
the universe, remains behind in the moisture as such 
an agent, adapting matter to himself with a view to 
the next stage of creation. Thereupon he created 
first of all the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. 
They are discussed by Zeno in his treatise On the 
Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, 
and by Archedemus in a work On Elements. An 
element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved. The four elements to- 
gether constitute unqualified substance or matter. 
Yire is the hot element, water the moist, air the 
cold, earth the dry. Not but what the quality of 
dryness is also found in the air. Fire has the 
uppermost place ; it is also called aether, and in it 
the sphere of the fixed stars is first created; then 
comes the sphere of the planets, next to that the 
air, then the water, and lowest of all the earth, 
which is at the centre of all things. 

The term universe or cosmos is used by them in 
three senses: (1) of God himself, the individual 
being whose quality is derived from the whole of 
substance ;_ he is indestructible and ingenerable, 
being the artificer of this orderly arrangement, who 
at stated periods of time absorbs into himself the 
whole of substance and again creates it from himself. 
(2) Again, they give the name of cosmos to the orderly 
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Ta@v doTépwy Kéapov eivas A€youvot Kal TpiTov TO 
AJ % Pd ~ A yy A, i. Os 
ovveatynKos e& apdotv. Kat éoTt Koopos 6 ldiws 
‘ ~ ~ eo > Ma v LA fa 
mows THs THY OAwY ovatlas 7, ws Pyotr Tocedeivios 
ev 7H Metewpodoyixp arowxewwoe, ovoTnua e& 
otpavod Kat yis Kal Tay ev TovTas pvcewy 7 
ovoTna ex Oedv Kat avOpwaTav Kat TOV evera 
ToUTWY yeyovoTwy. ovpaves dé eoTW 7 eaydTn 
, > - ~ a A tal 
mepipepera ev 7) Tay iopuTat TO Detov. 
Tov 87) xKdopov dioixetobar Kara voty Kal mpovotar, 
a ve ‘ ld ’ > 
Kaba dyno. Xpvowrmds 7 ev TH wéumzw Ilepi 
ia sy a, > ~ t A ~ 
mpovotas Kal Iloceduvios ev TH Tpitw Ilepi Pedy, 
els drav avtobd jépos SijKovTos Tod vob, Kalamep 
~ a ind > = 
ed? Hav tas wuyas: GAN 7dn bv dv pwev paddrov, 
bv wv dé ArTov. Ov wv pev yap ws ebis KexwpyKer, 
ws dia TOV CoTay Kal TOY vevpwv: dv dy dé ws 
vobds, ws Sa Tod HyepoviKod. ovtw 87 Kal Tov 
eo 4 ~ a A wv ‘ r! 
GAov Kdopov C@ov dvra Kat euibvyov Kal Aoyxdr, 
éyew nyeovikov prev tov aidépa, Kaba gyow 
aA t e , > ~ > re iy re 
vrimatpos 6 Tuptos ev TH oyddw Llept Kdopov. 
Xptowrzos 8 ev 7H mpwtw Tepi apovoias Kat 
Tlocedcivtos ev 7 Tlepi Oedy tov odpavdv daar 
A € ‘ ~ 4 r \ A 
TO tyepovikov tod Kdopov, KreavOys dé Tov 
a e id Ra rs t , ‘ 
HAwov. 6 pévtor Xpvoumzos Siadopwrepov 7aAw TO 
Kabapwrepov Tob aifepos ev ta’T@, 6 Kal mp@rov 
feov déyovaw aicbynTiKds womep KexwpnKevat 





eA orld ” is normally the best rendering of kécpos. 
“* Universe,’ which some prefer, better suits 7d 6Aov. 
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arrangement of the heavenly bodies in itself as such ; 
and (3) in the third place to that whole of which 
these two are parts. Again, the cosmos is defined as 
the individual being qualifying the whole of sub- 
stance, or, in the words of Posidonius in his ele- 
mentary treatise on Celestial Phenomena, a system 
made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or, again, as a system constituted by gods and 
men and all things created for their sake. By 
heayen is meant the extreme circumference or ring 
in which the deity has his seat. 

The world,? in their view, is ordered by reason and 
providence : so says Chrysippus in the fifth book of 
his treatise On Providence and Posidonius in his work 
On the Gods, book iii.—inasmuch as reason pervades 
every part of it, just as does the soul in us. Only 
there is a difference of degree ; in some parts there 
is more of it, in others less. For through some parts 
it passes as a “ hold ”’ or containing force, as is the 
case with our bones and sinews ; while through others 
it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul. Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, 
endowed with soul and reason, and having aether 
for its ruling principle : so says Antipater of Tyre 
in the eighth book of his treatise On the Cosmos. 
Chrysippus in the first book of his work On Providence 
and Posidonius in his book On the Gods say that the 
heaven, but Cleanthes that the sun, is the ruling 
power of the world. Chrysippus, however, in the 
course of the same work gives a somewhat different 
account, namely, that it is the purer part of the 
aether ; the same which they declare to be pre- 
eminently God and always to have, as it were in 
sensible fashion, pervaded all that is in the air, all 
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dua, Tay ev cépe kal dud tav Cow dmavrwy Kal 
gutav: bud de TAS vis adris Ka” eéw. 

“Eva Tov Kéopmov evar Kal Tobrov TeTepagpevoy, 
oxny €xovra odatpoetdes: Tmpos yap THY Kiynow 
dppodusrarov TO Towodrov, Kaba dyat Tooedei- 
vos &v TH TéuTTw Tod Dvorkod Adyov Kai ot wept 
’Avriratpov ev tots smepl Kdopov. efwbev o 
airob TrEpPLKEXYILEVOY eva TO kevov dmreypov, Omep 
docparov elvau’ docbparov dé 76 ofdy TE Karexeobar 
b70 cwpudTwv od KaTexdpevov: ev b€ TH Kdopw 
pydev etvar Kevov, GAN nv@ola adrdv- Todt yap 
dvaykdlew thy t&v odpaviwy mpos Ta emiyera 
ovpmvoay Kal ouvroviav. pyoi dé TEpl TOD KEvod 
Xpvourmos pev ev TO Tept Kevot Kal ev TO TpaTw 
Tav Dvoidy rexvav Kat ’AmroMogdvys ev TH 
DvorxH Kal “AmoAAddwpos Kat Tocevdesvios ev 
devTEepw rob Dvoucod Aoyou. eivar 8€ Kal Tatra 
[a]ocpara 6 opoiws. 

TL O€ Kat TOV xXpovov dowparov, Sudornpa o ovra 
Ths Too Kéopov KWwicews. TovTov S€ TOV pLeV 
mapwxnkdTa Kal tov péAdovra dzretpous, Tov 3° 
eveoTt@Ta Temepaopevoy. dpéorer & avrois Kat 
pOaprov elvat Tov KOGpOV, ATE yevnrov TO Adyw 
Toy 8’ alobjcews vooupevony, ob Te Ta (pEpn 
dbapra éort, Kal TO ddov- Ta b€ pépn Tob xdopou 
pOapra- eis emda yap peraBaArec- pOapros a dpa 
6 Kdopos. Kal eb TL emdeKTLKOV €ort Tis éml TO 
xetpov peraBodijs, pOaprov e €oTt: Kal 6 KdopLos dpa: 
e€avypobra: yap Kat e€vdarobra. 





@ The reading doduara can be retained if we alter raira 
to Aexrd, the sense thus being “ the meanings of spoken 
words are also incorporeal.” Yet a parallel change is re- 
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animals and plants, and also the earth itself, as a 
principle of cohesion. 

The world, they say, is one and finite, having a 
spherical shape, such a shape being the most suitable 
for motion, as Posidonius says in the fifth book of 
his Physical Discourse and the disciples of Antipater 
in their works on the Cosmos. Outside of the world , 
is diffused the infinite void, which is incorporeal. 
By incorporeal is meant that which, though capable 
of being occupied by body, is not so occupied. The 
world has no empty space within it, but forms one 
united whole. ‘This is a necessary result of the 
sympathy and tension which binds together things 
in heaven and earth. Chrysippus discusses the void 
in his work On Ford and in the first book of his 
Physical Sciences ; so too Apollophanes in his Physics, 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in his Physical Discourse, 
book ii. But these, it is added [z.e. sympathy and 
tension], are likewise bodies.¢ 

Time too is incorporeal, being the measure of the 
world’s motion. And time past and time future are 
infinite, but time present is finite. They hold that 
the world must come to an end, inasmuch as it had 
a beginning, on the analogy of those things which 
are understood by the senses. And that of which the 
parts are perishable is perishable as a whole. Now 
the parts of the world are perishable, seeing that 
they are transformed one into the other. ‘Therefore 
the world itself is doomed to perish. Moreover, 
anything is destructible if it admits of deterioration ; 
therefore the world is so, for it is first evaporated 
and again dissolved into water. 


quired in § 134. Professor Pearson suggests elvac dé kai ra 
dowpara ouoiws, introducing § 141. 
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fs A ‘ iS, ¢ ? ‘ € mi , 
TiveoPar dé Tov Kdapov otay éx mupds 7 ovata 
tpamy 8 aépos eis bypdryTa, ira TO maxupepes 
adtod avarav dmoreAcoOH yh, To dé AemToOmepes 
? nl A a> pein! / A ~ 
e€aepwOh, Kat tobr’ éml mdéov Aemtuvbev mip 
, 
amoyevvyjon. eira KaTa piéw ex TovTwy puta TE 
\ ~ A A ” t A A oY ~ 
kal (@a Kal 7a GANa yevn. mepl 67) ovv THs 
yeveoews Kal THS POopds Tob Kdopov pPyat Zivwv 
A > ~ \ a r , > ? ~ ty 
pev ev t@ Ilepi GAov, Xpvoimmos 8 ev TH TpwOTw 
~ ~ ‘ f > fa a 
Tav Duarxdv kai Mocedanos ev mpatw epi 
la ‘ / ‘ > , 2 ~ 
Koopou Kat KAedvOns Kat “Avtimatpos ev TO 
Sexatrw Ilepi kaopov. [lavairios 8’ adpbaptov 
i) 
amepnvato TOV KOaMoY. 
o be \ ~ e , 4 A i, 
Or dé Kal Gov 6 Kdopos Kat AoyiKoy Kat 
” \ \ ‘ vA / > 
éuivyov Kal voepov kai Xpvourmds dynow ev 
mpwtw Ilept mpovoias kal "AmodAddwpos [Pyow] 
év 7H DvoiH Kal [loceddvios: Cov pev odtws 
ovTa, ovaiay éuvyov aicbytixyv. 7d yap G@ov 
Tov py) Cwov KpeitTov: ovdev Se Tod Kdapov KpEtT- 
ov: C@ov dp’ 6 Kdopos. éuipvyov d€, ws SiAov ex 
T Dov ap juos. epipvxov dé, ws SHAov € 
~ e J ~ > cat ww > Pé 
THs tuerepas puyfs exeiPev ovons dmoondopatos. 
Bonfos dé dyow ov eivar C@ov Tov Kdopov. ott 
> = > Z \ > an \ mad, \ 
P cis dort Zivwv Pyow ev r@ Ilepi rod ddov Kai 
Xpvourmos Kal “Azro\Addwpos ev 7H DuoikH Kal 
Tlocerdaivios ev mpuwit@ tod Dvatxod Aoyou. To be 
~ ig e >? F: a , 
mav éyeTar, ws Pnow "AmoAACSwpos, 6 TE KOGpHLOS 
Kal Kal” érepov Tpdmov TO ex TOD KOGpOU Kal TOD 
eEwbev Kevod ovaTnUa. 6 pev oby KdoMLoS TeETEpA- 
apevos eari, TO O€ Kev A7reELtpov. 
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The world, they hold, comes into being when its 
substance has first been converted from fire through 
air into moisture and then the coarser part of the 
moisture has condensed as earth, while that whose 
particles are fine has been turned into air, and this 
process of rarefaction goes on increasing till it 
generates fire. ‘Thereupon out of these elements 
animals and plants and all other natural kinds are 
formed by their mixture. The generation and the 
destruction of the world are diseussed by Zeno in his 
treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book 
of his Physics, by Posidonius in the first book of his 
work On the Cosmos, by Cleanthes, and by Antipater 
in his tenth book On the Cosmos. Panaetius, however, 
maintained that the world is indestructible. 

The doetrine that the world is a living being, 
rational, animate and intelligent, is laid down by 
Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise On 
Providence, by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. It is a living thing in the sense of an 
animate substance endowed with sensation; for 
animal is better than non-animal, and nothing is 
better than the world, ergo the world is a living 
being. And it is endowed with soul, as is clear from 
our several souls being each a fragment of it. 
Boéthus, however, denies that the world is a living 
thing. The unity of the world is maintained by 
Zeno in his treatise On the IVhole, by Chrysippus, by 
Apollodorus in his Physics, and by Posidonius in the 
first book of his Physical Discourse. By the totality 
of things, the All, is meant, according to Apollodorus, 
(1) the world. and in another sense (2) the system 
composed of the world and the void outside it. 
The world then is finite, the void infinite. 
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Tév & dotpwv 7a ev arAavh ovprrepipepecbar 
T® OAw otpavd, Ta d€ wAavwipeva Kat dias 
Kweiobar Kwijces. tov & 7ALov AoENv THY Topeiav 
movetobar dia Tod CwodiaKod KUKAov: opolws Kal 
Thy ceAnvnv edtKoetdH. elvar b€ Tov perv 7ALov 
etAukpwes mip, Kaba dyno Llooedawos ev Th 
éBdduqm Ilepi peredpwv' Kat peilova ths yas, ws 
6 atros ev TH Extw TOO Duvarkod Adyou: adAa Kal 
ofaipoeion, ws ot mepl atrov rotrov dacww, 
avadoyws 7T@ Kéopm. wip pev ody etvar, Om TA 
mupos mavra ott pcilw b€ THs yas TH wacav 
bm’ adrod durtilecOar, dANa Kat Tov odpavey. Kat 
TO THY phy b€ KwvOELOH aKLaY amoTEAEtv TO peiCova 
elvat onuatver: mdvrofev dé PAémeofar Sia To 
peyeDos. 

Tewdeorépay dé tiv oedjvynv, dre Kal mpoc- 
yetorépav odcav. tpédecbar dé Ta eumupa Tatra 
Kal Ta dAAa dozpa, Tov pev GALov ex THs weyaAns 
faddrrns voepov ovra dvaypa: tiv b€ ceAnvyy ex 
ToTiwwY VOaTWY, GepopLyh TUyYdvovoay Kal Tpoc- 
yerov ovaav, ws 6 Lloceduvos év 7 Extw Tod 
@vaixot Adyou: ta 8’ dAAa amo THs ys. SoKet 0° 
avrois odaipoeidy eiva Kal TA GoTpa Kal THY yHv 
dxivytov obcav. Thy dé cedjvyv ovK idioy Exe 
dais, dAda wrap’ 7Aiov AapBdvew émAapropevyy. 

’Exdcizew S€ tov péev HAvov émimpoabovons adTa 
cedivns KaTa TO mpos yas pépos, ws Znvwv 


p) , > A ‘ ~ , \ 
146 dvaypape ev Tw Ilepi TOU OAov. daiverat yap 


UmepxojLevn év tats ovvddots Kal dmoxpUmTovea 
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Of the stars some are fixed, and are carried round 
with the whole heaven; others, the wandering stars or 
planets, have their special motions. The sun travels 
in an oblique path through the zodiac. Similarly the 
moon travels in a spiral path. The sun is pure fire : 
so Posidonius in the seventh book of his Celestial 
Phenomena. And it is larger than the earth, as the 
same author says in the sixth book of his Physical 
Discourse. Moreover it is spherical in shape like the 
world itself according to this same author and his 
schoo]. That it is fire is proved by its producing all 
the effects of fire; that it is larger than the earth 
by the fact that all the earth is illuminated by it: 
nay more, the heaven beside. The fact too that the 
earth casts a conical shadow proves that the sun is 
greater than it. And it is because of its great size 
that it is seen from every part of the earth. 

The moon, however, is of a more earthy composi- 
tion, since it is nearer to the earth. These fiery 
bodies and the stars generally derive their nutriment, 
the sun from the wide ocean, being a fiery kindling. 
though intelligent ; the moon from fresh waters, with 
an admixture of air, close to the earth as it is: thus 
Posidonius in the sixth book of his Physics; the 
other heavenly bodies being nourished from the 
earth. They hold that the stars are spherical in 
shape and that the earth too is so and is at rest ; 
and that the moon does not shine by her own light, 
but by the borrowed light of the sun when he shines 
upon her. 

_ An eclipse of the sun takes place when the moon 
passes in front of it on the side towards us, as shown 
by Zeno with a diagram in his treatise On the JVhole. 
Yor the moon is seen approaching at conjunctions and 
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occulting it and then again receding from it. This 
can best be observed when they are mirrored in a 
basin of water. The moon is eclipsed when she falls 
into the earth’s shadow : for which reason it is only 
at the full moon that an eclipse happens {and not 
always then], although she is in opposition to the sun 
every month; because the moon moves in an oblique 
orbit, diverging in latitude relatively to the orbit of 
the sun, and she accordingly goes farther to the north 
or to the south. When, however, the moon’s motion 
in latitude has brought her into the sun’s path through 
the zodiac, and she thus comes diametrically opposite 
to the sun, there is an eclipse. Now the moon is iv 
latitude right on the zodiac,* when she is in the con- 
stellations of Cancer, Scorpio, Aries and Taurus : so 
Posidonius and his followers tell us. 

The deity, say they, is a living being, immortal, 
rationat-pertect or intelligent in happiness, admitting 
nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of 
the world and all that therein is, but he is not of 
human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the 
universe and, as it were, the father of all, both in 
general and in that particular part of him which is 
all-pervading, and which is called many names accord- 
ing to its various powers. They give the name Dia 
(Ata) because all things are due to (6:4) him; Zeus 
(Zijva) in so far as he is the cause of life (¢jv) or 
pervades all life ; the name Athena is given, because 
the ruling part of the divinity extends to the aether ; 
the name Hera marks its extension to the air; he is 
called Hephaestus since it spreads to the creative 
fire ; Poseidon, since it stretches to the sea; Demeter, 
since it reaches to the earth. Similarly men have 


@ j.e, the moon’s latitude relatively to the zodiac is nil. 
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2 Or perhaps “ seminal proportions.’’ This obscure ex- 
pression would seem intended to assimilate all development 
and evolution to the growth, whether of plants or animals, 
from seed. 
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given the deity his other titles, fastening, as best they 
can, on some one or other of his peculiar attributes. 

The substance of God is declared by Zeno to be the 
whole world and the heaven, as well as by Chry sippus 
in his first book Of the Gods, and by Posidonius in his 
first book with the same title. Again, Antipater in 
the seventh book of his work On the Cosmos says that 
the substance of God is akin to air, while Boéthus in 
his work On Nature speaks of the sphere of the fixed 
stars as the substance of God. Now the term Nature 
is used by them to mean sometimes that which holds 
the world together, sometimes that which causes 
terrestrial things to spring up. Nature is defined as 
a force moving of itself, producing and preserving in 
being its offspring in accordance with seminal prin- 
ciples * within definite periods, and effecting results 
homogeneous with their sources. Nature, they 
hold, aims both at utility and at pleasure, as is 
clear from the analogy of human craftsmanship. 
That all things happen by fate or destiny is main- 
tained by Chrysippus in his treatise De fato, by 
Posidonius in his De fato, book ii., by Zeno and 
by Boéthus in his De fato, book i. Fate is 
defined as an endless chain of causation, whereby 
things are, or as the reason or formula by which the 
world goes on. What is more, they say that divina- 
tion in all its forms is a real and substantial fact, if © 
there is really Providence. And they prove it to be 
actually a science on the evidence of certain results : 
so Zeno, Chrysippus in the second book of his De 
divinatione, Athenodorus, and Posidonius in the second 
book of his Physical Discourse and the fifth book of 
his De divinatione. But Panaetius denies that divina- 
tion has any real existence. 
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@ For the meaning of this verb (cung@eipecPa) see Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. H.F. 932, and Plut. Mor. 436 B. 
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The primary matter they make the substratum of 
all things: so Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Physics, and Zeno. By matter is meant that out of 
which anything whatsoever is produced. Both sub- 
stance and matter are terms used in a twofold sense 
according as they signify (1) universal or (2) par- 
ticular substance or matter. The former neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, while the matter of particular 
things both increases and diminishes. Body accord- 
ing to them is substance which is finite : so Antipater 
in his second book On Substance, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics. Matter can also be acted upon, 
as the same author says, for if it were immutable, 
the things which are produced would never have 
been produced out of it. Hence the further doctrine 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum. Chrysippus says 
that the division is not ad infinttum, but itself infinite ; 
for there is nothing infinitely small to which the 
division can extend. But nevertheless the division 
goes on without ceasing. 

Hence, again, their explanation of the mixture of 
two substances is, according to Chrysippus in the 
third book of his Physics, that they permeate each 
other through and through, and that the particles of 
the one do not merely surround those of the other 
or lie beside them. Thus, if a little drop of wine 
be thrown into the sea, it will be equally diffused 
over the whole sea for a while and then will be 
blended @ with it. 

Also they hold that there are daemons (6aipoves) 
who are in sympathy with mankind and watch over 
human affairs. They believe too in heroes, that is, 
the souls of the righteous that have survived their 
bodies. 
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¢ The lacuna of the mss. can be filled from the parallel 
passage of Aetius, Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 374 a 23. 
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Of the changes which go on in the air, they describe 
winter as the cooling of the air above the earth due 
to the sun’s departure to a distance from the earth ; 
spring as the right temperature of the air consequent 
upon his approach to us; summer as the heating of 
the air above the earth when he travels to the 
north ; while autumn they attribute to the receding 
of the sun from us. As for the winds, they are 
streams of air, differently named? according to the 
localities from which they blow. And the cause of 
their production is the sun through the evaporation 
of the clouds. The rainbow is explained as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from watery clouds or, as 
Posidonius says in his Meteorology, an image of a 
segment of the sun or moon in a cloud suffused with 
dew, which is hollow and visible without intermission, 
the image showing itself as if in a mirror in the form 
of acircular arch. Comets, bearded stars, and meteors 
are fires which arise when dense air is carried up to 
the region of aether. A shooting star is the sudden 
kindling of a mass of fire in rapid motion through the 
air, whichleaves a trail behind it presenting an appear- 
ance of length. Rain is the transformation of cloud 
into water, when moisture drawn up by the sun from 
land or sea has been only partially evaporated. If 
this is cooled down, it is called hoar-frost. Hail is 
frozen cloud, crumbled by a wind; while snow is 
moist matter from a cloud which has congealed : so 
Posidonius in the eighth book of his Physical Dis- 
course. Lightning is a kindling of clouds from being 
rubbed together or being rent by wind, as Zeno says 
in his treatise On the Whole ; thunder the noise these 
clouds make when they rub against each other or 
burst. Thunderbolt is the term used when the fire is 
2) 
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2 For kavyarias of uss. Cobet reads x\uarias. 
> The xévrpov is rather an axis (namely, a diameter of the 
celestial sphere) than a point. 
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violently kindled and hurled to the ground with great 
force as the clouds grind against each other or are torn 
by the wind. Others say that it is a compression of 
fiery air descending with great force. A typhoon is 
a great and violent thunderstorm whirlwind-like, or a 
whirlwind of smoke from a cloud that has burst. A 
“prester ” is a cloud rent all round by the force of 
fire and wind. Earthquakes, say they, happen when 
the wind finds its way into, or is imprisoned in, the 
hollow parts of the earth : so Posidonius in his eighth 
book; and some of them are tremblings, others 
openings of the earth, others again lateral displace- 
ments,* and yet others vertical displacements. 

They maintain that the parts of the world are 
arranged thus. The earth is in the middle answering 
to a centre ; next comes the water, which is shaped 
like a sphere all round it, concentric with the earth, 
so that the earth isin water. After the water comes 
a spherical layer of air. There are five celestial 
circles: first, the arctic circle, which is always 
visible ; second, the summer tropic ; third, the circle 
of the equinox; fourth, the winter tropic; and 
fifth, the antarctic, which is invisible to us. They 
are called parallel, because they do not incline 
towards one another ; yet they are described round 
the same centre.® The zodiac is an oblique circle, as 
it crosses the parallel circles. And there are five 
terrestrial zones: first, the northern zone which is 
beyond the arctic circle, uninhabitable because of 
the cold; second, a temperate zone; a third, un- 
inhabitable because of great heats, called the 
torrid zone; fourth, a counter-temperate zone ; 
fifth, the southern zone, uninhabitable because of 
its cold. 
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Nature in their view is an artistically working fire, 
going on its way to create; which is equivalent to 
a fiery, creative, or fashioning breath. And the 
soul is a nature capable of perception. And they 
regard it as the breath of life, congenital with us; 
from which they infer first that it is a body and 
secondly that it survives death. Yet it is perish- 
able, though the soul of the universe, of which 
the individual souls of animals are parts, is in- 
destructible. Zeno of Citium and Antipater, in their 
treatises De anima, and Posidonius define the soul 
as a warm breath; for by this we become animate 
and this enables us tomove. Cleanthes indeed holds 
that all souls continue to exist until the general 
conflagration ; but Chrysippus says that only, the 
souls of the wise do so.? 

They count eight parts of the soul: the five senses, 
the generative power in us, our power of speech, 
and that of reasoning. They hold that we see when 
the light between the visual organ and the object 
stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in 
the second book of his Physics and Apollodorus. 
The apex of the cone in the air is at the eye, the 
base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen is 
reported to us by the medium of the air stretching 
out towards it, as if by a stick. 

We hear when the air between the sonant body and 
the organ of hearing suffers concussion, a vibration 
which spreads spherically and then forms waves and 
strikes upon the ears, just as the water in a reservoir 
forms wavy circles when a stone is thrown into it. 
Sleep is caused, they say, by the slackening of the 
tension in our senses, which affects the ruling part of 


@ Cf. Aet. Plac. iv. 19. 4 (Arnim, ii. p. 140). 
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yiv KaraBaddopévwy omeppatwv, & madawlévra 
ovKeTt Petal, ws SHAov duamemvevKvias avrois 
zhs Suvdpews. Kal ad’ ddwy S€ Tav cwpdrwv 
avté dao. Kxatapépeobar of epi Tov Udatpov- 
mévTwv yotv yevvytiKov elvar TOY TOD Gwparos 
pepa@v. 70 S€ ths Andeias dyovoy dmodaivovrat: 
drovev TE yap etvar Kal oAtyov Kat W8arddes, ws 
6 Udgaipes dow. TYEHOviKOY 3 eivat To Kuplos- 
TaTOV THs puxfs, ev @ at pavracian Kal at Sppat 
yivovrat kat dOev 6 Adyos dvamdumerau Sep 
elvat ev Kapoid. 

Tatra pev Kal Ta votka TO Goov mpv amo- 
xpavrws exe Soxel, aroxalopevors THs oupL 
petpias Tob ovyypdpparos. & dé twes &€ adbrav 
dunvexOnoayv, €or TA0€. 


Ked. 8’. APIZTON 


*Apictwy 6 Xios 6 Pahavbos, émucaovpevos 
Leipyy, Téos éepnoey eivar 70 ddiadopurs éxovTa 
Civ 7pos. Ta. perate aperns Kal Kakias pd 
jvrwobv év avtois wapadkAayny dmodeimovta, GAN’ 
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the soul. They consider that the passions are caused 
by the variations of tle vital breath. 

Semen is by them defined as that which is capable 
of generating offspring like the parent. And the 
human semen which is emitted by a human parent 
in a moist vehicle is mingled with parts of the soul, 
blended in the same ratio in which they are present 
in the parent. Chrysippus in the second book of 
his Physics declares it to be in substance identical 
with vital breath or spirit. This, he thinks, can be 
seen from the seeds cast into the earth, which, if 
kept till they are old, do not germinate, plainly 
because their fertility has evaporated. Sphaerus and 
his followers also maintain that semen derives its 
origin from the whole of the body; at all events 
every part of the body can be reproduced from it. 
That of the female is according to them sterile, 
being, as Sphaerus says, without tension, scanty, and 
watery. By ruling part of the soul is meant that 
which is most truly soul proper, in which arise 
presentations and impulses and from which issues 
rational speech. And it has its seat in the heart. 

Such is the summary of their Physics which I have 
deemed adequate, my aim being to preserve a due 
proportion in my work. But the points on which 
certain of the Stoics differed from the rest are the 
following. 


Cuaprer 2. ARISTON (c. 320-250 B.c.) 


Ariston the Bald, of Chios, who was also called the 
Siren, declared the end of action to be a life of 
perfect indifference to everything which is neither 
virtue nor vice ; recognizing no distinction whatever 
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emlons éml mavtTwy EXOVTE" eivae yap OjLovov TOV 
copov TO ayala vrroKpirjj, os dv TE Ocpotrov 
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elvae mpos pas. 
A A Ay i a 
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A 7. oA 
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re ¢€ e iA > 2 A A / , 
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” ot A ~ 4 > ‘a 

Tws éxew. otTw dé dirocoddv kal ev Kuvocapyet 
diareyopevos taxvoev aiperiaTys akotoa. Mud- 
Tuadns ov Kau Aigudos “Aptarebvevow m™poo- 
nyopevorto. py. d€ Tus TMELOTLKOS Kal _oxAw qe- 
mounuevos: Olev 6 Tipwy dyat mept avrod, 


, aN, , A Sn, aN 2 Dy 
Kal TLS PLOTWVOS YEVERV ATO AlVAOU’ EAKWV. 


HapaBadray dé TodAeuwn, pyar AvoxAsjs c) 
Mdyons, petebeto, Zrvwvos dppworia papa 
TEpLTEGOVTOS. padvora de mpooeixe UrwuKd Soy- 
pat. 7@ Tov aoddv addéactov elvar. mpds 6 
Ilepoaios éevavriovpevos didvpwv adeAd@v ov 
érepov eéroincev att@ mapaxatabyKny Ssobvac, 
€melTa TOV €TEpoV drrohaBetv: Kal obrws drropov- 
pevov dunreyEev. dzeteivero dé 7pos “Aprect\aov- 
OTE Haat Tabpov Tepatwon prjtpav éxovra, 


1 vévuns do vulg.: corr. Meineke. 
27... aiutrov Diels. 





@ Frag. 40 D. 
’ So Wachsmuth. Diels would prefer: ‘ deriving winning 
manners from the wiles of Ariston.” 
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in things indifferent, but treating them all alike. 
The wise man he compared to a good actor, who, if 
called upon to take the part of a Thersites or of an 
Agamemnon, will impersonate them both becom- 
ingly. He wished to discard both Logic and Physics, 
saying that Physics was beyond our reach and Logic 
did not concern us: all that did concern us was 
Ethics. 

Dialectical reasonings, he said, are like spiders’ 
webs, which, though they seem to display some 
artistic workmanship, are yet of no use. He would 
not admit a plurality of virtues with Zeno, nor again 
with the Megarians one single virtue called by many 
names; but he treated virtue in accordance with 
the category of relative modes. ‘Teaching this sort 
of philosophy, and lecturing in the Cynosarges, he 
acquired such influence as to be called the founder of 
a sect. At any rate Miltiades and Diphilus were 
denominated Aristoneans. He was a_ plausible 
speaker and suited the taste of the general public. 
Hence Timon’s verse about him @ : 


One who from wily Ariston’s line boasts his descent.? 


After meeting Polemo, says Diocles of Magnesia, 
while Zeno was suffering from a protracted illness, 
he recanted his views. The Stoic doctrine to which 
he attached most importance was the wise man’s 
refusal to hold mere opinions. And against this 
doctrine Persaeus was contending when he induced 
one of a pair of twins to deposit a certain sum with 
Ariston and afterwards got the other to reclaim it. 
Ariston being thus reduced to perplexity was refuted. 
He was at variance with Arcesilaus ; and one day 
when he saw an abortion in the shape of a bull with 
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164 Totrov dAdyos dadakpov ovra eyKaviqvar dao 
AAC i, 58 Xr ~ , > 
yHAlov Kal de TeAevticar. mpocerai€apev 5 
abt@ Tovee TOV TpdTOV TH tdpBw TO YWAD- 
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a uterus, he said, “‘ Alas, here Arcesilaus has had 
given into his hand an argument against the evidence 
of the senses.” 

When some Academic alleged that he had no 
certainty of anything, Ariston said, “Do you not 
even see your neighbour sitting by you?”’ and when 
the other answered “ No,” he rejoined, 


Who can have blinded you? who robbed you of luminous 
eyesight ? 


The books attributed to him are as follows: 


Exhortations, two books. 

Of Zeno’s Doctrines. 

Dialogues. 

Lectures, six books. 

Dissertations on Philosophy, seven books, 
Dissertations on Love. 

Commonplaces on Vainglory. 

Notebooks, twenty-five volumes. 
Memorabilia, three books. 

Anecdotes, eleven books. 

Against the Rhetoricians. 

An Answer to the Counter-pleas of Alexinus. 
Against the Dialecticians, three books. 
Letters to Cleanthes, four books. 


Panaetius and Sosicrates consider the Letters to 
be alone genuine ; all the other works named they 
attribute to Ariston the Peripatetic. 

The story goes that being bald he had a sunstroke 
and so came to his end. I have composed a trifling 
poem upon him in limping iambics as follows ¢ : 


2 Anth. Plan. v. 38. 
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t A "2 nn ‘i Na oe Bes 
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Wherefore, Ariston, when old and bald did you let the sun 
roast your forehead? Thus seeking warmth more than was 
reasonable, you lit unwillingly upon the chill reality of Death. 


There was also another Ariston, a native of Tulis 2; 
a third, a musician of Athens ; a fourth, a tragic poet ; 
a fifth, of Halae, author of treatises on rhetoric; a 
sixth, a Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria. 


Cuaprer 38. HERILLUS (flor. c. 260 B.c.) 


Herillus of Carthage declared the end of action 
to be Knowledge, that is, so to live always as to 
make the scientific life the standard in all things and 
not to be misled by ignorance. Knowledge he de- 
fined as a habit of mind, not to be upset by argument, 
in the acceptance of presentations. Sometimes he 
used to say there was no single end of action, but 
it shifted according to varying circumstances and 
objects, as the same bronze might become a statue 
either of Alexander or of Socrates.” He made a dis- 
tinction between end-in-chief and subordinate end: 
even the unwise may aim at the latter, but only the 
wise seek the true end of life. Everything that lies 
between virtue and vice he pronounced indifferent. 
His writings, though they do not occupy much space, 
are full of vigour and contain some controversial 
passages in reply to Zeno. 

He is said to have had many admirers when a 
boy ; and as Zeno wished to drive them away, he 
compelled Herillus to have his head shaved, which 
disgusted them. 

His books are the following : 


@ The town in Ceos to which Bacchylides belonged : 
Ael. Var. Hist. iv. 15. 
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Tlepi doxijoews. 
Tlept rabav. 
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® Of. § 37. 

> i.e. the author of the astronomical poem awdueva, not 


the statesman of that name, the protagonist of the Achaean 
League, whose Life we have in Plutarch. 
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Of Training. 

Of the Passions. 
Concerning Opinion or Belief. 
The Legislator. 
The Obstetrician. 
The Challenger. 
The Teacher. 
The Reviser. 

The Controller. 
Hermes. 

Medea. 
Dialogues. 
Ethical Themes. 


CuapTer 4. DIONYSIUS (c. 330-250 B.c.) 


Dionysius, the Renegade,* declared that pleasure 
was the end of action ; this under the trying circum- 
stance of an attack of ophthalmia. For so violent 
was his suffering that he could not bring himself to 
call pain a thing indifferent. 

He was the son of Theophantus and a native 
of Heraclea. At first, as Diocles relates, he was a 
pupil of his fellow-townsman, Heraclides, next of 
Alexinus and Menedemus, and lastly of Zeno. 

At the outset of his career he was fond of literature 
and tried his hand at all kinds of poetry ; afterwards 
he took Aratus® for his model, whom he strove to 
imitate. When he fell away from Zeno, he went 
over to the Cyrenaics, and used to frequent houses 
of ill fame and indulge in all other excesses without 
disguise. After living till he was nearly eighty years 
of age, he committed suicide by starving himself. 
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168 Ked. e’. KAEANOHE 
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169 TapacxovrTa map’ ov qVrAe, Kal THY aAditérwAw 
nap 7 TaAdgura émerrev. arrodeEapevous 5° abrov 
tovs “Apeotayiras Pndicacba déxa pvas dofjvar, 
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The following works are attributed to him : 


Of Apathy, two books. 

On Training, two books. 

Of Pleasure, four books. 

Of Wealth, Popularity and Revenge. 
How to live amongst Men. 

Of Prosperity. 

Of Ancient Kings. 

Of those who are Praised. 

Of the Customs of Barbarians. 


These three, then, are the heterodox Stoics. . The 
legitimate successor to Zeno, however, was Cleanthes : 
of whom we have now to speak. 


Cuapter 5. CLEANTHES (331-232 B.c.) 


Cleanthes, son of Phanias, was a native of Assos. 
This man, says Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, was at first a pugilist. He arrived in 
Athens, as some people say, with four drachmas 
only, and meeting with Zeno he studied philosophy 
right nobly and adhered to the same doctrines 
throughout. He was renowned for his industry, 
being indeed driven by extreme poverty to work 
for a living. Thus, while by night he used to draw 
water in gardens, by day he exercised himself in 
arguments : hence the nickname Phreantles or Well- 
lifter was given him. He is said to have been 
brought into court to answer the inquiry how so 
sturdy a fellow as he made his living, and then to 
have been acquitted on producing as his witnesses 
the gardener in whose garden he drew water and 
the woman who sold the meal which he used to crush. 
The Areopagites were satisfied and voted him a 
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1 dmodpopdy Richards coll. § 25. 


2 avépav; Diels. 3 Xidos Diels. 





* A slave allowed by his master to hire himself out to 
another master was bound by Attic law to refund to his 
own master a part (drogopd) of the wages he received. 
Zeno claimed a part of his pupil’s earnings. 
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donation of ten minas, which Zeno forbade him to 
accept. We are also told that Antigonus made him 
a present of three thousand drachmas. Once, as he 
was conducting some youths to a public spectacle, 
the wind blew his cloak aside and disclosed the fact 
that he wore no shirt, whereupon he was applauded 
by the Athenians, as is stated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name. 
This then also increased the admiration felt for him. 
There is another story that Antigonus when attend- 
ing his lectures inquired of him why he drew water 
and received the reply, “Is drawing water all I 
do? What? Do I not dig? What? Do I not 
water the garden ? or undertake any other labour 
for the love of philosophy?” For Zeno used to 
discipline him to this and bid him return him an 
obol from his wages.*_ And one day he produced a 
handful of small coin before his acquaintance and 
said, “‘ Cleanthes could even maintain a second 
Cleanthes, if he liked, whereas those who possess the 
means to keep themselves yet seek to live at the 
expense of others, and that too though they have 
plenty of time to spare from their studies.” Hence 
Cleanthes was called a second Heracles. He had 
industry, but no natural aptitude for physics, and 
was extraordinarily slow. On which account Timon 
describes him thus ® : 

Who is this that like a bell-wether ranges over the ranks 
of men, a dullard, lover of verse, hailing from Assos, a mass 
of rock, unventuresome. 

And he used to put up with gibes from his fellow- 
pupils and did not mind being called the ass, telling 


> Frag. 41 D. 
¢ Diels’ reading \@os gives ; the line a far better rhythm. 
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VII. 170-172. CLEANTHES 


them that he alone was strong enough to carry the 
load of Zeno. Once when he was reproached with 
cowardice, he replied, “ That is why I so seldom go 
wrong.” Again, when extolling his own manner of 
life above that of the wealthy, he used to say that, 
while they were playing at ball, he was at work 
digging hard and barren ground. He would often 
find fault with himself too, and one day when Ariston 
heard him doing this and asked, “ Who is it you are 
scolding so ?”’ he, laughing, said, ‘‘ An old man with 
grey hairs and no wits.” ‘To some one who declared 
that Arcesilaus did not do what he ought, his reply 
was, “No more of this; do not censure him. For if 
by his words he does away with duty, he maintains it 
at all events by his deeds.’ And Arcesilaus rejoined, 
“T am not to be won by flattery.”” Whereupon 
Cleanthes said, ‘‘ True, but my flattery consists in 
alleging that your theory is incompatible with your 
practice.” 

When some one inquired of him what lesson he 
ought to give his son, Cleanthes in reply quoted 
words from the £lectra: 


Silence, silence, light be thy step.? 


A Lacedaemonian having declared that toil was a° 
good thing, he was overjoyed and said, 


Thou art of gentle blood, dear child.’ 


Dicit autem Hecato in Sententiis eum, cum adulescens 
quidam formosus dixisset, Si pulsans ventrem ven- 
trizat, pulsans coxas coxizat, dixisse, Tibi habeas, 
adulescens, coxizationes: nempe vocabula quae 
conveniunt analogia non semper etiam significatione 
conveniunt. Once in conversation with a youth he 
put the question, ““ Do you see?” and when the 
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VIL. 172-174. CLEANTHES 


youth nodded assent, he went on, “ Why, then, don’t 
I see that you see?” 

He was present in the theatre when the poet 
Sositheus uttered the verse— 


Driven by Cleanthes’ folly like dumb herds,? 


and he remained unmoved in the same attitude. 
At which the audience were so astonished that they 
applauded him and drove Sositheus off the stage. 
Afterwards when the poet apologized for the insult, 
he accepted the apology, saying that, when Dionysus 
and Heracles were ridiculed by the poets without 
getting angry, it would be absurd for him to be 
annoyed at casual abuse. He used to say that the 
Peripatetics were in the same case as lyres which, 
although they give forth sweet sounds, never hear 
themselves. It is said that when he laid it down as 
Zeno’s opinion that a man’s character could be 
known from his looks, certain witty young men 
brought before him a rake with hands horny from 
toil in the country and requested him to state what 
the man’s character was. Cleanthes was perplexed 
and ordered the man to go away: but when, as 
he was making off, he sneezed, ‘I have it,” cried 
Cleanthes, “‘ he is effeminate.’ To the solitary man 
who talked to himself he remarked, “ You are not 
talking to a bad man.’’ When some one twitted 
him on his old age, his reply was, “‘ I too am ready 
to depart ; but when again I consider that I am in 
all points in good health and that I can still write 
and read, I am content to wait.” We are told that 
he wrote down Zeno’s lectures on oyster-shells and 
the blade-bones of oxen through lack of money to 
buy paper. Such was he; and yet, although Zeno 
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had many other eminent disciples, he was able to 
succeed him in the headship of the school. 
He has left some very fine writings, which are as 
follows : 
Of Time. 
Of Zeno’s Natural Philosophy, two books. 
Interpretations of Heraclitus, four books. 
De Sensu. 
Of Art. 
A Reply to Democritus. 
A Reply to Aristarchus. 
A Reply to Herillus. 
Of Impulse, two books. 
Antiquities. 
Of the Gods. 
Of Giants. 
Of Marriage. 
On Homer. 
Of Duty, three books. 
Of Good Counsel. 
Of Gratitude. 
An Exhortation. 
Of the Virtues. 
Of Natural Ability. 
Of Gorgippus. 
Of Envy. 
Of Love. 
Of I'reedom. 
The Art of Love. 
Of Honour. 
Of Fame. 
The Statesman. 
Of Deliberation. 
Of Laws. 
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Of Litigation. 

Of Education. 

Of Logic, three books. 

Of the End. 

Of Beauty. 

Of Conduct. 

Of Knowledge. 

Of Kingship. 

Of Friendship. 

On the Banquet. 

On the Thesis that Virtue is the same in Man and 
in Woman. 

On the Wise Man turning Sophist. 

Of Usages. 

Lectures, two books. 

Of Pleasure. 

On Properties. 

On Insoluble Problems. 

Of Dialectic. 

Of Moods or Tropes. 

Of Predicates. 


This, then, is the list of his works. 

His end was as follows. He had severe inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and by the advice of his doctors 
he abstained from food for two whole days. As it 
happened, this treatment succeeded, so that the 
doctors were for allowing him to resume his usual diet. 
To this, however, he would not consent, but declaring 
that he had already got too far on the road, he went 
on fasting the rest of his days until his death at 
the same age as Zeno according to some authorities, 
having spent nineteen years as Zeno’s pupil. 

My lighter verse? on him runs thus : 

a Anth. Plan. v. 36. 
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VII. 176-178. CLEANTHES—SPHAERUS 


I praise Cleanthes, but praise Hades more, 
Who could not bear to see him grown so old, 
So gave him rest at last among the dead, 
Who'd drawn such load of water while alive. 


Cuaprer 6. SPHAERUS (flor. c. 220 B.c.) 


Amongst those who after the death of Zeno became 
pupils of Cleanthes was Sphaerus of Bosporus, as 
already mentioned. After making considerable 
progress in his studies, he went to Alexandria to 
the court of King Ptolemy Philopator.’- One day 
when a discussion had arisen on the question 
whether the wise man could stoop to hold opinion,’ 
and Sphaerus had maintained that this was im- 
possible, the king, wishing to refute him, ordered 
some waxen pomegranates to be put on the table. 
Sphaerus was taken in and the king cried out, 
“You have given your assent to a presentation 
which is false.” But Sphaerus was ready with a neat 
answer. “JI assented not to the proposition that 
they are pomegranates, but to another, that there 
are good grounds for thinking them to be pome- 
granates. Certainty of presentation and reasonable 
probability are two totally different things.” Mnesi- 
stratus having accused him of denying that Ptolemy 
was a king, his reply was, “ Being of such quality as 
he is, Ptolemy is indeed a king.” 

The books that he wrote were as follows : 


Of the Cosmos, two books. 
Of Elements. 

Of Seed. 

Of Fortune. 
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Of Minimal Parts. 

Against Atoms and Images. 

Of Organs of Sense. 

A Course of Five Lectures on Heraclitus. 
On the Right Arrangement of Ethical Doctrine. 
Of Duty. 

Of Impulse. 

Of the Passions, two books. 

Of Kingship. 

Of the Spartan Constitution. 

Of Lycurgus and Socrates, three books. 
Of Marve 

On Divination. 

Dialogues on Love. 

Of the School of Eretria. 

Of Similars. 

Of Terms. 

Of Habit. 

Of Contradictions, three books. 

Of Discourse. 

Of Wealth. 

Of Fame. 

Of Death. 

Handbook of Dialectic, two books. 

Of Predicates. 

Of Ambiguous Terms. 

Letters. 


Cuaprer 7. CHRYSIPPUS (c. 282-206 B.c.) 


Chrysippus, the son of Apollonius, came either 
from Soli or from Tarsus, as Alexander relates in his 
Successions. He was a pupil of Cleanthes. Before 
this he used to practise as a long-distance runner ; 
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but afterwards he came to hear Zeno, or, as Diocles 
and mest people say, CleanthéS; and then, while 
Cleanthes was still living, withdrew from his school 
and attained exceptional eminence as a philosopher. 
He had good natura} parts and showed the greatest 
acuteness in every branch of the subject ; so much 
so that he differed on most points from Zeno, and 
from Cleanthes as well, to whom he often used to 
say that all he wanted was to be told what the 
doctrines were ; he would find out the proofs for 
himself. Nevertheless, whenever he had contended 
against Cleanthes, he would afterwards feel remorse, 
so that he constantly came out with the lines ¢: 


Blest in all else am I, save only where 
I touch Cleanthes : there I am ill-fortuned. 


So renowned was he for dialectic that most people 
thought, if the gods took to dialectic, they would 
adopt no other system than that of Chrysippus. He 
had abundance of matter, but in style he was not 
successful. In industry he surpassed every one, as 
the list of his writings shows; for there are more 
than 705 of them. He increased their number by 
arguing repeatedly on the same subject, setting 
down anything that occurred to him, making many 
corrections and citing numerous authorities. So 
much so that in one of his treatises he copied out 
nearly the whole of Euripides’ Medea, and some one 
who had taken up the volume, being asked what he 
was reading, replied, ‘“‘ The Medea of Chrysippus.” 

Apollodorus of Athens in his Collection of Doctrines, 
wishing to show that what Epicurus wrote with force 
and originality unaided by quotations was far greater 
in amount than the books of Chrysippus, says, to 
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quote his exact words, “‘ If one were to strip the books 
of Chrysippus of all extraneous quotations, his pages 
would be left bare.” So much for Apollodorus. Of 
Chrysippus the old woman who sat beside him used 
to say, according to Diocles, that he wrote 500 lines 
a day. Hecato says that he came to the study of 
philosophy, because the property which he had in- 
herited from his father had been confiscated to the 
king’s treasury. 

In person he was insignificant, as is shown by the 
statue in the Ceramicus, which is almost hidden by 
an equestrian statue hard by; and this is why 
Carneades called him Crypsippus or Horse-hidden. 
Once when somebody reproached him for not going 
with the multitude to hear Ariston, he rejoined, “ If 
I had followed the multitude, I should not have 
studied philosophy.”’ When some dialectician got up 
and attacked Cleanthes, proposing sophistical fallacies 
to him, Chrysippus called te him, “ Cease to distract 
your elder from matters of importance ; propound 
such quibbles to us juniors.” Again, when somebody 
who had a question to ask was steadily conversing 
with him in private, and then upon seeing a crowd 
approaching began to be more contentious, he said : 


Ah! brother mine, thine eye is growing wild : 
To madness fast thou’rt changing, sane but now.? 


At wine-parties he used to behave quietly, though 
he was unsteady on his legs; which caused the 
woman-slave to say, “ As for Chrysippus, only his 
legs get tipsy.” His opinion of himself was so high 
that when some one inquired, “To whom shall I 
entrust my son?” he replied, “To me: for, if I 
had dreamt of there being anyone better than 
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myself, I should myself be studying with him.” 
Hence, it is said, the application to him of the line*: 


He alone has understanding ; the others flit shadow-like 
around; 
and 
But for Chrysippus, there had been no Porch. 


At last, however,—so we are told by Sotion in his 
eighth book,—he joined Arcesilaus and Lacydes and 
studied philosophy under them in the Academy. 
And this explains his arguing at one time against, 
and at another in support of, ordinary experience, 
and his use of the method of the Academy when 
treating of magnitudes and numbers. 

On one occasion, as Hermippus relates, when he 
had his school in the Odeum, he was invited by his 
pupils to a sacrificial feast. There after he had taken 
a draught of sweet wine unmixed with water, he was 
seized with dizziness and departed this life five days 
afterwards, having reached the age of seventy-three 
years, in the 143rd Olympiad.? This is the date 
given by Apollodorus in his Chronology. I have 
toyed with the subject in the following verses °¢ : 

Chrysippus turned giddy after gulping down a draught 


of Bacchus; he spared not the Porch nor his country nor 
his own life, but fared straight to the house of Hades. 


Another account is that his death was caused by 
a violent fit of laughter ; for after an ass had eaten 
up his figs, he cried out to the old woman, ‘‘ Now 
give the ass a drink of pure wine to wash down the 
figs.” And thereupon he laughed so heartily that he 
died. 


“Ode x 495. > 208-204 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 706. 
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@ In §§ 185-189 ; ef. Wilamowitz, Antig. von K. pp. 104 sq. 
> Cf. viii. 89-90, and note ad loc. ; also Pliny, V.H. xxix. 5 
¢ Or perhaps a grandson, as Wilamowitz suggests, Antig. 
von har. p. 326. 4 Cf. supr. ii. 101, 
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He appears to have been a very arrogant man.? 
At any rate, of all his many writings he dedicated 
none to any of the kings. And he was satisfied 
with one old woman’s judgement, says Demetrius 
in his work called Men of the Same Name. When 
Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus 
undertook the journey, while Chrysippus declined to 
go. On the other hand, he sent for his sister’s sons, 
Aristocreon and Philocrates, and educated them. 
Demetrius above mentioned is also our authority for 
the statement that Chrysippus was the first who 
ventured to hold a lecture-class in the open air in 
the Lyceum. 

There was another Chrysippus, a native of Cnidus, 
a physician,® to whom Erasistratus says that he was 
under great obligation. And another besides, a son ¢ 
of the former, court-physician to Ptolemy, who on a 
false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash. And yet another was a pupil of Erasistratus, 
and another the author of a work on Agriculture. 

To return to the philosopher. He used to pro- 
pound arguments such as the following: ‘“ He who 
divulges the mysteries to the uninitiated is guilty of 
impiety. Now the hierophant certainly does reveal 
the mysteries to the uninitiated, ergo he is guilty 
of impiety.” 4 Or again: ‘‘ What is not in the city 
is not in the house either: now there is no well in 
the city, ergo there is none in the house either.” 
Yet another: ‘‘ There is a certain head, and that 
head you have not. Now this being so, there is a 
head which you have not, therefore you are without 
a head.” Again: “If anyone is in Megara, he is 
not in Athens: now there is a man in Megara, 
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theretore there is not a man in Athens.” Again : 

“If you say something, it passes through your lips : 
now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.” And further: “If you never 
lost something, you have it still; but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns.” Others attribute this 
to Eubulides. 

There are people who run Chrysippus down as 
having written much in a tone that is gross and 
indecent. For in his work On the ancient Natural 
Philosophers at line 600 or thereabouts he interprets 
the story of Hera and Zeus coarsely, with details 
which no one would soil his lips by repeating. Indeed, 
his interpretation of the story is condemned as most 
indecent. He may be commending physical doc- 
trine ; but the language used is more appropriate 
to street-walkers than to deities ; and it is moreover 
not even mentioned by bibliographers, who wrote on 
the titles of books. What Chrysippus makes of it is 
not to be found in Polemo nor Hypsicrates, no, nor 
eyen in Antigonus. It is his own invention. Again, 
in his Republic he permits marriage with mothers 
and daughters and sons. He says the same in his 
work On Things for their own Sake not Desirable, 
right at the outset. In’ the third book of his treatise 
On Justice, at about line 1000, he permits eating of the 
corpses of the dead. And in the second book of his 
On the Means of Livelihood, where he professes to be 
considering a@ priori how the wise man is to get his 
living, occur the words: “‘ And yet what reason is 
there that he should provide a living? For if it be 
to support life, life itself is after all a thing indifferent. 
If it be for pleasure, pleasure too is a thing indifferent. 
While if it be for virtue, virtue in itself is sufficient 
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to constitute happiness. The modes of getting a 
livelihood are also ludicrous, as e.g. maintenance by 
a king; for he will have to be humoured: or by 
friends ; for friendship will then be purchasable for 
money : or living by wisdom; for so wisdom will 
become mercenary.” These are the objections 
urged against him. 

As the reputation of his writings stands so high, 
I have decided to make a separate catalogue of them, 
arranged according to the class of subject treated. 
And they are as follows : 


I. Logic. 


Logical Theses. 

The Philosopher’s Inquiries. 

Dialectical Definitions addressed to Metrodorus, six 
books. 

On the Terms used in Dialectic, addressed to Zeno, 
one book. 

Art of Dialectic, addressed to Aristagoras, one book. 

Probable Hypothetical Judgements, addressed to 
Dioscurides, four books. 


II. Logic dealing with the subject matter. 
First series : 
Of Judgements, one book. 
Of Judgements which are not Simple, one book. 
Of the Complex Judgement, addressed to Athenades, 
two books. 
Of Negative Judgements, addressed to Aristagoras, 
three books. 
Of Affirmative Judgements, addressed to Atheno- 
dorus, one book. 
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Of Judgements expressed by means of Privation, 
addressed to Thearus, one book. 
Of Indefinite Judgements, addressed to Dion, three 
books. 
On the Variety of Indefinite Judgements, four books. 
On Temporal Judgements, two books. 
On Judgements in the Perfect Tense, two books. 
Second series : 
Of a True Disjunctive Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, one book. 
Of a True Hypothetical Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, four books. 
Choosing from Alternatives,addressed to Gergippides, 
one book. 
A Contribution to the Subject of Consequents, one 
book. 
On the Argument which employs three Terms, also 
addressed to Gorgippides, one book. 
On Judgements of Possibility, addressed to Clitus, 
four books. 
A Reply to the Work of Philo on Meanings, one book. 
On the Question what are False Judgements, one 
book. 
Third series : 
Of Imperatives, two books. 
Of Asking Questions, two books. 
Of Inquiry, four books. 
Epitome of Interrogation and Inquiry, one book. 
Epitome of Reply, one book. 
Of Investigation, two books. 
Of Answering Questions, four books. 
Fourth series : 
Of Predicates, addressed to Metrodorus, ten books. 
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Of Nominatives and Oblique Cases, addressed to 
Phylarchus, one book. 

Of Hypothetical Syllogisms, addressed to Apollonides, 
one book. 

A Work, addressed to Pasylus, on Predicates, four 
books. 

Fifth series : 

Of the Five Cases. one book. 

Of Enunciations classified according to subject 
matter, one book. 

Of Modification of Significance, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 

Of Proper Nouns, two books. 


IIT. Logic, as concerned with words or phrases 
and the sentence. 
First series : 
Of Singular and Plural Expressions, six books. 
On Single Words, addressed to Sosigenes and 
Alexander, five books. 
Of Anomalous Words or Phrases, addressed to Dion, 
four books. 
Of the Sorites Argument as applied to Uttered 
Words, three books. 
On Solecisms, one book. 
On Solecistic Sentences, addressed to Dionysius, one 
book. 
Sentences violating Ordinary Usage, one book. 
Diction, addressed to Dionysius, one book. 


Second series : 
Of the Elements of Speech and on Words Spoken, 
five books. 
Of the Arrangement of Words Spoken, four books. 
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Of the Arrangement and Elements of Sentences, 
addressed to Philip, three books. 

Of the Elements of Speech, addressed to Nicias, 
one book. 

Of the Relative Term, one book. 

Third series : 

Against Those who reject Division, two books. 

On Ambiguous Forms of Speech, addressed to 
Apollas, four books. 

On Figurative Ambiguities, one book. 

Of Ambiguity in the Moods of the Hypothetical 
Syllogism, two books. 

A Reply to the Work of Panthoides on Ambiguities, 
two books. 

Introduction to the Study of Ambiguities, five books. 

Epitome of the Work on Ambiguities, addressed to 
Epicrates, one book. 

Materials collected for the Introduction to the Study 
of Ambiguities, two books. 


IV. Logie as concerned with syllogisms and moods. 
First series : 
Handbook of Arguments and Moods, addressed to 
Dioscurides, five books. 
Of Syllogisms, three books. 
Of the Construction of Moods, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Comparison of the Judgements expressed in the 
Moods, one book. 
Of Reciprocal and Hypothetical Syllogisms, one book. 
To Agathon, or Of the Problems that remain, one book. 
On the Question what Premisses are capable of 
demonstrating a given Conclusion with the Aid 
of one or more Subsidiary Premisses, one book. 
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Of Inferences, addressed to Aristagoras, one 
book. 

How the same Syllogism may be drawn up in several 
Moods, one book. 

Reply to the Objections brought against drawing 
out the same Argument syllogistically and 
without a Syllogism, two books. 

Reply to the Objections against the Analyses of 
Syllogisms, three books. 

Reply to Philo’s Work on Moods, addressed to Timo- 
stratus, one book. 

Collected Logical Writings, addressed to Timocrates 
and Philomathes: a Criticism of their Works on 
Moods and Syllogisms, one book. 


Second series : 


On Conclusive Arguments, addressed to Zeno, one 
book. 

On the Primary Indemonstrable Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Redundant Arguments, addressed to Pasylus, 
two books. 

Of the Rules for Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Introductory or Elementary Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

Of the Introductory Moods, addressed to Zeno, three 
books. 

Of the Syllogisms under False Figures, five books. 

Syllogistic Arguments by Resolution in Indemon- 
strable Arguments, one book. 

Inquiries into the Moods: addressed to Zeno and 
Philomathes, one book. (This appears to be 
spurious.) 
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(hevdertypaov). 


o te X ‘ , £ 
196 \dyow petamimtovTes mpos THY perdtnTa y’ (Wevd- 


197 


extypapa). 
IIpos tovs “Apecviov Stafevktixors a’, 


ra ld 
Lvvratis TeTapTy:* 
Ilept imoGecewy mpos MeAeaypov y’% 
p p Te 
Adyou troGetixol eis tots vopovs mpos MeAéaypov 
TéAw a’, 
Adyou troberikol zpos civaywyiy (’. 
, € is , ta 
Adyou trobereKol Gewpynydrwv B’. 
Avoeis tov “HotAov troberikay ’. 
Aices tGv AdeEdvépou trobertxav y’ (Wevderiypada). 
Tlept éxOecewy mpds Aaodapavta a’. 
p p f 


Lwvragis méunty* 
Tlepi ris eis Tov Yevddpevoy elcaywyns zpos “Apwrto- 
_kpeovTa. a’. 
Adyou Wevddpevor rpds eitaywyyy a’. 
Tlepi 70d Yevdopevou mpds "Apirtoxpéovta 5’. 


Lvvragis extn: 
II pds tots vopifovras kat Wevd7 Kat dAyOq <ivar a’. 


IIpis tovs dua ris Topas Suadvovtas tov Wevddmevov 
Aédyov mpds “AptotoKpéovra 3’. 








@ A well-known fallacy ; see Book II. § 108. 
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Third series : 
On Variable Arguments, addressed to Athenades, 
one book. (This also is spurious.) 
Variable Arguments concerning the Mean, three 
books. (Spurious.) 
A Reply to Ameinias’ “ Disjunctive Syllogisms,” 
one book. 
Fourth series : 
On Hypotheses, addressed to Meleager, three books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms upon the Laws, again 
addressed to Meleager, one book. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms to serve as Introduction, 
two books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms consisting of Theorems, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Alex- 
ander, three books. (Spurious.) 
On Explanatory Symbols, addressed to Laodamas, 
one book. 
Fifth series : 
Introduction to the Mentiens * Argument, addressed 
to Aristocreon, one book. 
Arguments of the Mentiens Type, to serve as 
Introduction, one book. 
Of the Mentiens Argument, addressed to Aristocreon, 
six books. 
Sixth series : 
Reply to those who hold that Propositions may be 
at once False and True, one book. 
To those who solve the Mentiens by dissecting it, 
addressed to Aristocreon, two books. 
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4 ore eee eae 7 
ArobeiEers mpos 76 pip Set Téemvery TA GOpioTa a’. 
. es . ees - eee 
II pos ra avrecpypeva Tols Kata THs TOPLAS TOY aopigToY 
mpos HacvAor y’. 

Avous Kata Tots apyatous mpds Avookxorpidny a’. 

Ilept rijs Tod Wevdopevov Avoews mpos ApiotoKpéeovTa y”. 
Atoers tov “HovAov tmobet kav zpos "ApurtoKpeovTa Kai 


*AroAAay a’, 


Duvrakis €Bdouy: 
IIpos tos pduxovras ta Ajppata Exew wWevdi) Tov 
Pevdopevoy Adyor a’. 
Ilepi azopdrkovros mpos Tov Apurtoxpeorta 3”. 
Abdyor dropackortes zpos yupvaciay a’, 
Ilepi rod wapa puxpov Adyov mpds Lrycaydpay a’ B. 
Ilept rév eis tas imoAnpes Adywv Kal jovxalovTwr 
mpos ‘Ovijropa PB. 
198 [lepi tod éyxexuAvpperov mpds “ApirtéBovdror 3’. 
Tlepi rot diaAredn Poros mpos AOnvddyy a’. 


> i 
Luvrakis dydon* 
Ilepi tod odtid0s mpos Mevexpdrny 1. 
lept tov é@& dopiotov Kai apwpévov Adywv pds 


Hacvdov i’. 
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Proofs showing that Indefinite Arguments ought not 
to be dissected, one book. 

Reply to Objections urged against those who 
condemn the Disseetion of Indefinite Argu- 
ments, addressed to Pasylus, three books. 

Solution in the Style of the Ancients, addressed to 
Dioseurides, one book. 

On the Solution of the Mentiens, addressed to 
Aristoereon, three books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
addressed to Aristocreon and Apollas, one book. 


Seventh series : 


To those who maintain that the Premisses of the 
Mentiens are false, one book. 

Of the Seeptie who denies, addressed to Aristocreon, 
two books. 

Negative Arguments, to serve as Logical Exereises, 
one book. 

Of the Argument from Small Inerements, addressed 
to Stesagoras, two books. 

Of the Arguments affeeting Ordinary Suppositions 
and on those who are Inactive or Silent, 
addressed to Onetor, two books. 

Of the Fallacy of “the Veiled Person,” addressed to 
Aristobulus, two books. 

On the Puzzle of “ the Man who eseapes Detection,” 
addressed to Athenades, one book. 


Eighth series : 

Of the “ Nobody’ Puzzle, addressed to Menecrates, 
eight books. 

Of the Arguments derived from the Indeterminate 
and the Determined, addressed to Pasylus, two 
books. 
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Ldvragis mpwTy* 
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Of the “ Nobody ” Argument, addressed to Epicrates, 
one book. 
Ninth series : 
Of Sophisms, addressed to Heraclides and Pollis, 
two books. 
Of Dialectical Puzzles, addressed to Dioscurides, five 
books. 


Reply to the Method of Arcesilaus, dedicated to- 
Sphaerus, one book. 


Tenth series : 
Attack upon Common Sense, addressed to Metro- 
dorus, six books. 


Defence of Common Sense, addressed to Gorgippides, 
seven books. 


V. Under Logic. 


Thirty-nine inv estigations outside the range of the 
four above-mentioned main divisions dez aling with 
isolated logical investigations not included in separate 
wholes of the subjects enumerated. The total of 
the logical writings is three hundred and eleven. 


1, Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
conceptions. 
First series : 
Outline of Ethical Theory, addressed to Theoporos, 
one book. 
Ethical Theses, one book. - 
Probable Premisses for Ethical Doctrines, addressed 
to Philomathes, three books. 
Definitions of the Good or Virtuous, adaieseetl to 
Metrodorus, two books. 
Definitions of the Bad or Vicious, addressed to 
Metrodorus. two books. 
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"Opwv tov avapéowy zpds Mytpodwpov f’. 
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Lvvrakis Sevrépa: 
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4 / 
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Definitions of the Morally Intermediate, addressed 
to Metrodorus, two books. 

Definitions of the Generic Notions [in Ethics}, 
addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 

Definitions concerned with other Branches of Science, 
addressed to Metrodorus, two books. 


Second series : 


Of Similes, addressed to Aristocles, three books. 
Of Definitions, addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 


Third series : 


Of the Objections wrongly urged against the Defini- 
tions, addressed to Laodamas, seven books. 
Probabilities in Support of the Definitions, addressed 
to Dioscurides, two books. 

Of Species and Genera, addressed to Gorgippides, two 
books. 

Of Classifications, one book. 

Of Contraries, addressed to Dionysius, two books. 

Probable Arguments relative to the Classifications, 
Genera and Species, and the Treatment of Con- 
traries, one book. 


Fourth series : 


Of Etymological Matters, addressed to Diocles, seven 
books. 
Points of Etymology, addressed to Diocles, four books. 


Fifth series : 
Of Proverbs, addressed to Zenodotus, two books. 
Of Poems, addressed to Philomathes, one book. 
On the Right Way of reading Poetry, two books. 
A Reply to Critics, addressed to Diodorus, one book. 
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Luvrakis devtépa: 
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202 Llept rijs Suadextixqs pds “Apiotoxpeovta 8”, 
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@ Cf. supra, § 162. 

’ Cf. Cicero, Acad. post, 42 “sed inter scientiam et 
inscientiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, collocabat ” 
[sc. Zeno]; Sext. Emp. -fdv. math. vii. 151. 
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2. Ethics dealing with the common view and the 
sciences and virtues thence arising. 


First series : 


Against the Touching up of Paintings, addressed to 
Timonax, one book. 

How it is we name each Thing and form a Conception 
of it, one book. 

Of Conceptions, addressed to Laodamas, two books. 

Of Opinion or Assumption, addressed to Pythonax, 
three books. 

Proofs that the Wise Man will not hold Opinions,? one 
book. 

Of Apprehension, of Knowledge and of Ignorance,’ 
four books. 

Of Reason, two books. 

Of the Use of Reason, addressed to Leptines. 


Second series : 


That the Ancients rightly admitted Dialectic as well 
as Demonstration, addressed to Zeno, two books. 

Of Dialectic, addressed to Aristocreon, four books. 

Of the Objections urged against the Dialecticians, 
three books. 

Of Rhetoric, addressed to Dioscurides, four books. 


Third series : 


Of formed State, or Habit, of Mind, addressed to 
Cleon, three books. 

Of Art and the Inartistic, addressed to Aristocreon, 
four books. 

Of the Difference between the Virtues, addressed to 
Diodorus, four books. 
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Of the Characters of the several Virtues, one book 
Of Virtues, addressed to Pollis, two books. 


3. Ethics, dealing with things good and evil. 
First series : 
Of the Good or Morally Beautiful and Pleasure, 


addressed to Aristocreon, ten books. 


Proofs that Pleasure is not the End-in-chief of Action, 
four books. 


Proofs that Pleasure is not a Good, four books. 


Of the Arguments commonly used on Behalf of 
[Pleasure]. 
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BOOK VIII 


CuapTrer 1. PYTHAGORAS (c. 582-500 B.c.) 


Having now completed our account of the phil- 
osophy of Ionia starting with Thales, as well as of 
its chief representatives, let us proceed to examine 
the philosophy of Italy, which was started by 
Pythagoras,* son of the gem-engraver Mnesarchus, 
and according to Hermippus, a Samian, or, according 
to Aristoxenus, a Tyrrhenian from one of those 
islands which the Athenians held after clearing them 
of their Tyrrhenian inhabitants. Some indeed say 
that he was descended through Euthyphro, Hippasus 
and Marmacus from Cleonymus, who was exiled from 
Phlius, and that, as Marmacus lived in Samos, so 
Pythagoras was called a Samian. From Samos he 
went, it is said, to Lesbos with an introduction to 
Pherecydes from his uncle Zoilus. He had three 
silver flagons made and took them as presents to 
each of the priests of Egypt. He had brothers, 
of whom Eunomus was the elder and Tyrrhenus 
the second; he also had a slave, Zamolxis, who is 
worshipped, so says Herodotus,’ by the Getans, 
(V. Pyth. i.) favours the connexion with Phoenicia, so 
that the boy Pythagoras was instructed there by Chaldaeans 
before, on his return to Samos, he enjoyed the instruction 
of Pherecydes of Syros and of Hermodamas of Samos. 

> iv. 93 sq. 
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as Cronos. He was a pupil, as already stated, of 
Pherecydes of Syros, after whose death he went to 
Samos to be the pupil of Hermodamas, Creophylus’s 
descendant, a man already advanced in years. While 
still young, so eager was he for knowledge, he left 
his own country and had himself initiated into all 
the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also 
of foreign countries. Now he was in Egypt when 
Polycrates sent him a letter of introduction to 
Amasis; he learnt the Egyptian language, so we 
learn from Antiphon in his book On Men of Out- 
standing Merit, and he also journeyed among the 
Chaldaeans and Magi. Then while in Crete he went 
down into the cave of Ida with Epimenides ; he also 
entered the Egyptian sanctuaries,* and was told their 
secret lore concerning the gods. After that he 
returned to Samos to find his country under the 
tyranny of Polycrates ; so he sailed away to Croton 
in Italy, and there he laid down a constitution for 
the Italian Greeks, and he and his followers were 
held in great estimation; for, being nearly three 
hundred in number, so well did they govern the 
state that its constitution was in effect a true aristo- 
cracy (government by the best). 

This is what Heraclides of Pontus tells us he used 
to say about himself: that he had once been 
Aethalides and was accounted to be Hermes’ son, 
and Hermes told him he might choose any gift 
he liked except immortality; so he asked to 
retain through life and through death a memory 
of his experiences. Hence in life he could recall 
everything, and when he died he still kept the 


Ta Gdura kaTehOay Ty wvoTikny mapa Alyumriwy éxudGor dido- 


sogiav, Cf. also Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18 sq. 
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same memories. Afterwards in course of time his 
soul entered into Euphorbus and he was wounded 
by Menelaus. Now Euphorbus used to say that he 
had once been Aethalides and obtained this gift 
from Hermes, and then he told of the wanderings of 
his soul, how it migrated hither and thither, into 
how many plants and animals it had come, and all 
that it underwent in Hades, and all that the other 
souls there have to endure. When Euphorbus died, 
his soul passed into Hermotimus, and he also, wishing 
to authenticate the story, went up to the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, where he identified the 
shield which Menelaus, on his voyage home from 
Troy, had dedicated to Apollo, so he said; the 
shield being now so rotten through and through 
that the ivory facing only was left. When Hermo- 
timus died, he became Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos, 
and again he remembered everything, how he was 
first Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
and then Pyrrhus. But when Pyrrhus died, he 
became Pythagoras, and still remembered all the 
facts mentioned. 

There are some who insist, absurdly enough, 
that Pythagoras left no writings whatever. At all 
events Heraclitus, the physicist, almost shouts in 
our ear, ‘‘ Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
inquiry beyond all other men, and in this selection 
of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, 
showing much learning but poor workmanship.’”’” The 
occasion of this remark was the opening words of 
Pythagoras’s treatise On Nature, namely, “ Nay, I 
swear by the air I breathe, I swear by the water I 
drink, I will never suffer censure on account of this 
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Adyou Totde.”’ yeypanra S€ 7 lvOaydpa ovy- 
ha vA if , fs 
ypdppata tpia, [ladevrexov, IloAutexdv, Dvorxov: 
Ny \ , € e? ve / 3 =~ 
TO d€ Hepdpevoy ws IlvPaydpov Avadds eore Tob 
Tapavrivov Ilv8ayopixod, duydvros eis O7Bas 

A 
Kal "Eapewdivda Kabyynoapevov. dyna & “Hpa- 
KAeldns 6 Tob Lapariwvos ev TH Uwriwvos € emTouy 
yeypadevar adrov kai Ilepi rod GAov. ev éxeow, 
devrepov Tov ‘lepov Adyov, ob % apn: 
® véow, dda oéBecbe eB’ ovyins rade mavTa- 


, \ inl fe ‘ ? / 
tpitov Ilepit puyns, réraprov Wlepi edoeBeias, 
ia € ~ A > - lot ta 
mepatov “HAobadR tov *Emuydppov tot Kaou 

/ oe ty A wy ‘ A 
mazépa, extov Kporwva xat adddous. tov de 
Mvorixov Adyov ‘Immacov dno eivar, yeypap- 

‘A a ~ rd A A A 
pevov et diaBoAj [lvOaydpov, moAdods S€ Kal 
to “Actwvos tod Kpotwuatov ypadevtas ava- 
teOqvar IIvOayopa. dot dé Kat “Aprordéevos 
7a TActoTa tTav AOiKdy Soypdtrwy AaBely Tov 
Ilv@ayopay mapa OeptoroxdAcias tHs ev AcAdois. 
Mw eg TA > a ~ es A ww 
Iwy dé 6 Xtos ev trois Tpraypots dyow adrov ena 
Towjoavta aveveykely eis "Ophea. adrod A€yovar 

\ \ GC rene, 33 , 6c \ > a 
Kal Tovs UkoTmiddas, od 4 apy7n, ““ Mi *« * dvaaidev 

8 PONE » 4 S 2 A } a 
pendevi. wouxpaTns ev Atadoyats now 
avrov epwrnfévta to Agovros rod DAtaciwvy 
tupdvvov tis etn, dtAdcogos, eimelv. Kat Tov Biov 
cotkevae mravynyvper> ws obv eis TavTyY ot pev 





2 §§ 6-7 Go péev . . . KaOqynoapévov. Hesychius in 
Suidas (s.v.), an authority older than Schol. Plat. 600 8, 
proves that this passage is a coherent whole. The fragment 
of Heraclitus (B 129 Diels, 17 Byw.) is certainly genuine. 
There may be, in icropinvy, an allusion to the study of 
mensuration in Egypt. The pretended explanation, “ he 
spoke thus because . . .’’ introduces an extract from a work 
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work.” Pythagoras in fact wrote three books, On 
Education, On Statesmanship. and On Nature. But the 
book which passes as the work of Pythagoras is 
by Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, who fled to 
Thebes and taught Epaminondas.? Heraclides, the 
son of Serapion, in his Epitome of Sotion, says that he 
also wrote a poem On the Universe, and secondly the 
Sacred Poem which begins : 


Young men, come reverence in quietude 
All these my words ; 


thirdly On the Soul, fourthly Of Piety, fifthly Helo- 
thales the Father of Epicharmus of Cos, sixthly Croton, 
and other works as well. The same authority says 
that the poem On the Mysteries was written by 
Hippasus to defame Pythagoras, and that many 
others written by Aston of Croton were ascribed to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus says that Pythagoras got 
most of his moral doctrines from the Delphic priestess 
Themistoclea. According to Ion of Chios in his 
Triagmi he ascribed some poems of his own making 
to Orpheus.’ They further attribute to him the 
Scopiads which begins thus : 
Be not shameless, before any man. 


Sosicrates in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that, when Leon the tyrant of Phlius asked him who 
he was, he said, “ A philosopher,” ¢ and that he com- 
pared life to the Great Games, where some went to 


which, like all those attributed to Pythagoras, must have 
been a late forgery. 

> F.H.LG. Fr. 12, ii. p. 49. The same fragment is found 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 “Iwv 6 6 Xtos év rots Tpiay- 
pots xal IIvOaybpay els 'Opdéa dveveyxeiy riva ioropet. The 
verbal agreement, except for tia lerope?, is exact. 

© Cf. i. 12, whence it would seem that Sosicrates used 
Heraclides of Pontus as his authority for this anecdote. 
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aywviovpevor, ot 6é Kar’ eumoptav, ot b€ ye Bedrioror 
epxovrat Gearal, odtws ev TH Biw ol bev avdpa- 
Tmoowdels, on, pvovrat Sdéys Kal meovegias 
Onparai, ot dé dirdcodar tijs aAnBeias. Kai rade 
prev woe. 

9 “Ev 8€ Tots tpiot ovyypappact tots mpo- 
evpyyuevors hepetar IvOaydpov rade KaboA.Kds. 
ovK eG evyeobau bmep éaurav Sia TO puny eldevau 
76 ouppépov. Thy peOnv é&v av® évos PraByy 
Kadet kal mAnopoviy 7 macav drodoxyidLet, Adyev 
By mapaBatvew pare Tay moray pajre TOV orion 
pydeva THY oupuer play Kal Tept_ adpodioiwy dé 

now ovTws: “ ’Adpodiora Xeysdvos trovecoUan, 
pin Gépeos: _p8worapov be Kal mpos Kougorepa, 
Bapéa dé méoav apyv Kat és vyreinv ove ayaa.” 
ada ka mot épwrnbévta mote def mAnoalew 
eizrety’ 6Tav BovAn yevéobar cwutod aobeveotepos. 

10 Avatpeirar d€ Kal rov Tod avOpuzrou Biov otTws- 
“Tlais eixkoow érea, venvioxos eiKoor, venvins 
elkoot, yepwv eikoot. at dé Atkiat mpos Tas 
apas woe ovppeTpot: mais éap, veqvicKos pos, 
venvins pOwomwpov, yépew _xeyeov.’ éort 
air 6 bev venviaxos petpaxiov, 6 6é venvins 
dviip. elné Te Tparos, ws pnov Tipavos, Kowd 
7a didwy eivar Kat diAtav todtyta. Kal adrod 
ot pabynrai KateTibevto Tas ovcias els ev [7roLov- 
pevor]. tevraeriav @ jovyalov, wovov Ta Adyewv 
KaTakovovTes Kal ovderw I[lubaydpay opavres 
eis 6 doxyacbeiev: todvredOev 8 eyivovto Tis 
oikias avtTod Kal THs dwews preTetyov. ameiyovTo 





2 Because he lectured at night ; of. § 15 vuxrepwh axpbacts. 
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compete for the prize and others went with wares 
to sell, but the best as spectators ; for similarly, in 
life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 
Thus much for this part of the subject. 

The contents in general of the aforesaid three 
treatises of Pythagoras are as follows. He forbids 
us to pray for ourselves, because we do not know 
what will help us. Drinking he calls, in a word, a 
snare, and he discountenances all excess, saying that 
no one should go beyond due proportion either in 
drinking or in eating. Of sexual indulgence, too, 
he says, ‘‘ Keep to the winter for sexual pleasures, 
in summer abstain ; they are less harmful in autumn 
and spring, but they are always harmful and not 
conducive to health.” Asked once when a man 
should consort with a woman, he replied, “ When 
you want to lose what strength you have.” 

He divides man’s life into four quarters thus : 
“Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty 
years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, 
the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young 
man to autumn, and the old man to winter,” meaning 
by youth.one not yet grown up and by a young man 
a man of mature age. According to Timaeus, he 
was the first to say, “ Friends have all things in 
common’”’ and “Friendship is equality”; indeed, 
his disciples did put all their possessions into one 
common stock. For five whole years they had to 
keep silence, merely listening to his discourses 
without seeing him,* until they passed an examina- 
tion, and thenceforward they were admitted to his 
house and allowed to see him. They would never 
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d€ Kal copot Kumapiocivns bua 7d TO Tod Atos 
oxnntpov evtedlev merroijoba, ds dnow “Epy- 
ummos ev Seutépw Tlepi Mvbaydpov. 

u Kai yap Kal cepuvomperéotatos Adyerar yeveobar 
Kal ot pabnrat dd€av efyov wept atrob ws ety 
"Addu & “YzrepBopéwy dpuypevos. Adyos Se 
ToT’ avtod mapayupvebevros TOV pnpov odO iva 
xpvaodv: Kal ort Néooos 6 morapos diaBaivovra 
avrov mpocayopevoat TOAds Hv 6 dackwy. Tiprards 
ré dnow ev dexarn ‘loropidv réyew adtov tas 
avvoixovoas avopaor Dedy exew dvouata, Kopas, 
Nupdas, efra Mnrépas | kadoupevas. Tobrov Kal 
yewpeTpiay emt _7épas dyayeiv, Moipidos mpusrov 
ebpovros Tas dpxas TOV orouxelwoy avris, ws 
dnow *Avrixdreidns ev Sevtépw epi "AreEavdpou. 

1zpdAvata bé oayoAdoat rov [lvbayopav mepi 70 
apiOunrixoy eidos adris: Tov Té Kavova TOY eK 
pds yopohs ebpeiv. odK HyéAnoe 3° 08d’ taTpiKAjs. 
gnoi & ~AmoAddiwpos 6 AoyioTiKds éxaTdouByv 
Bica atrov, etpdvta 67 Tod dpboywviov Tpi- 
yaévov 1 vmotetvovca mAevpa toov ddvarat Tats 
meplexovoats. Kat éoTw enlypappa otTws éxov- 

jie Hvbayopys TO mepucees EUpEeTo ypappa, 
kev’ ed? oTw KAewhny ryaye Bovbvainv. 
Aéyerau be Kat mpO@tos Kpéaow aoxfoa abAnras, 
Kau mparov y Edpupevny, Kaba onor PaBwpivos 
ev tTpitw tav “Aopwnpoveupatwr, THY mpoTepov 





The allusion is to the Nymphs and the heavenly pair, 
eis and daughter (Demeter and Persephone). 
> Scriptorum Alex. ill. fr. p. 147. 
¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 119. 
4 The story of Eurymenes was known to Porphyry, Vit. 
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use coffins of cypress, because the sceptre of Zeus 
was made from it, so we are informed by Hermippus 
in his second book Ox Pythagoras. 

Indeed, his bearing is said to have been most 
dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about 
him that he was Apollo come down from the far 
north. There is a story that once, when he was 
disrobed, his thigh was seen to be of gold; and 
when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a number 
of people said they heard it weleome him. According 
to Timaeus in the tenth book of his History, he 
remarked that the consorts of men bore divine 
names, being called first Virgins, then Brides, and 
then Mothers. He it was who brought geometry 
to perfection, while it was Moeris who first discovered 
the beginnings of the elements of geometry : Anti- 
clides in his second book On Alexander ® affirms this, 
and further that Pythagoras spent most of his time 
upon the arithmetical aspect of geometry ; he also 
discovered the musical intervals on the monochord. 
Nor did he neglect even medicine. We are told by 
Apollodorus the calculator that he offered a sacrifice 
of oxen on finding that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle. And there is 
an epigram running as follows ¢ : 


What time Pythagoras that famed figure found, 
For which the noble offering he brought. 


He is also said to have been the first to diet 
athletes on meat, trying first with Eurymenes #— 
so we learn from Favorinus in the third book of his 
Memorabilia—whereas in former times they had 
Pyth. 18. We can still see how these quotations made by 
D. L. himself from Fayorinus disturb the context. 
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ioxaor Enpais Kat Tupots dypois, ada Kal qupois 
CupacKovvTwy avrous, Kabarep 6 6 atros DaBwpivos 
ev dyden Ilavrodamis ioroptas dnoiv. ot be 
Tv8aydpav ddeiarny Twa robrov atricae Tov 
Tpdmmov, pa Todtov. Todrov yap Kal 70 povevew 
dmayopevewv, ) Ort yeveobar Tay Cow Kowov 
dixaov nyiv EXOVTOOY puxjs. Kal Td5e pe a TO 
mpooxnpa: TO O° dAnbes | Tov eupbdyov dmnyopevev 
dmrecbat auvack@v Kal ouvebilev els evxoXiay 
Biov Tovs avOparous, @ate evmoptiorous . abrois 
eivat Tas Tpodds, amupa mpoapepojievors Kal Avrov 
nisi mivovow: evreddev yap Kat owparos bylevay 
puyns ogdrnra mepryvecar. dee Kat 
emp Tpooxuvyjcat pdvoy ev AnAw tov ’Aod- 
Awvos rot yevéropos, 6s éarw omobev tod Kepa- 
Tivou, 614 TO TuUpods Kal Kpifas Kal mémava pdva 
Tribeca ex’ abtod dvev mupds, tepeiov dé pundev, 
as dynow "AptororeAns ev AnAiwv Todreta. 
Tparov ré dact todrov amodfqvar Thy yuxynv 
KUKAov & dvdyKns dyreiBovoay aAXor’ aAdots évdetoBat 
Chou: Kal mp@rov eis tods "EMqvas peétpa ral 
orabua elonyjoacba, Kaba gjow "Aptordgevos 6 
povauKds: mpGrov te “Eomepov Kal Dwoddpov Tov 
avrov cimeiv, ws pyou Tappevidys." ovrw oo eBav- 
pacby war’ édeyov Tous yepiious avToo pdvrias 
Dea povas, dAAa Kal aires ev TH ypadh dna dv 
émra. Kal OunKkociwy € eréwy e€ dldew Tapayeyerobat 
és avOpwmous. Tovyap Kal Tpocekaprépouy abt@ 
1 of 6é dact Iappevidny Cacaulms. 





* Or rather “ soft cheese ’’; cf. supra, i. § 7, note. 
> Cf. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 25, and Porphyry, De ab- 


stinentia, i. 26. 
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trained on dried figs, on butter,? and even on wheat- 
meal, as we are told by the same Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous Listory. Some say 
it was a certain trainer named Pythagoras who 
instituted this diet,? and not our Pythagoras, who 
forbade even the killing, let alone the eating, of 
animals which share with us the privilege of having 
a soul. This was the excuse put forward ; but his 
real reason for forbidding animal diet was to practise 
people and accustom them to simplicity of life, so 
that they could live on things easily procurable, 
spreading their tables with uncooked foods and 
drinking pure water only, for this was the way to 
a healthy body and a keen mind. Of course the 
only altar at which he worshipped was that of Apollo 
the Giver of Life, behind the Altar of Horns at Delos, 
for thereon were placed flour and meal and cakes, 
without the use of fire, and there was no animal 
victim, as we are told by Aristotle in his Constitution 
of Delos. 

He was the first, they say, to declare that the 
soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, thus 
goes on a round ordained of necessity. He too, 
according to Aristoxenus the musician, was the first 
to introduce weights and measures into Greece. It 
was he who first declared that the Evening and 
Morning Stars are the same, as Parmenides main- 
tains.© So greatly was he admired that his disciples 
used to be called “ prophets to declare the voice 
of God,” besides which he himself says in a written 
work that “ after two hundred and seven years in 
Hades he has returned to the land of the living.” 
Thus it was that they remained his staunch adherents, 


© Cf. inf. ix. 23. 
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Kal Tav Adywr evexa mpoojnecay Kai AevKavol 
Kat Ievxérion Meoodmot re kat ‘Pwpator. 
Mexpe d€ DidoAdov ovK av Te yrevar Ilvéa- 
yopevov ddoypa: obros d€ ovos ebyveyKe. TO SiaBonra 
tpia BrBArAta, & IAdrwv éméorethev €KaTOV prev 
wvnbivac. Tey gf éfaxoatov ov éAdrrous ent 
A > > ‘ > ~ ” 
THY VUKTEPIY aKpoacw amnvTwY avTod: Kal et 
twes aéwwbeiev atrov Beacacba, eypadov mpos 
Tovs olkelovs ws jseydAov Twos TETUYNKOTES. 
Merarovrivot ye pny Ty pev oixiay avrod Aj- 
pentpos tepov éxadouy, Tov oTevw7ov be povoeiov, 
ws pyou DaBupivos ev Iavrodamais toropiaus: 
édeyov Te Kai of GAAow IIvOaydpevor pe) elvar mpos 
mavras mavrTa pyta, ws dnow ~Apiordgevos ev 


16 dexaTn Iladevrixdy vopwv: évba Kat Bevddtdov 


17 


A ta | r ~ a tA 
tov IlvOayopixdv, epwrnfevta ms dv pddora 
Tov viov maidevoetev, eimeiv, ef TOAEWS EvVOMOU- 
ts y ww A bE A! 
pevns yevnfein. dAdovs te moAdods Kata’ THY 
*Iradiav amepydoacba Kadovs Te Kayabovs avdpas, 
7 A * ‘A ‘ vt A rs 
drap Kat ZaAevKov Kal Xapwvbav tovs vopobéras: 
. , ny 3 / 2 ra 7 > 0 x W 
ixaves Te yap Hv didlas epydrys 74 7 dAda Kal et 
twa 7U00iTo THY oupBddrAwy adtob KexowwvynkoTa, 
ed0Us TE mpoonratpilero Kai pidov Kateokevaler. 
"Hy 8 att® ra avpBoha TAO Tp paxatpa ps7) 
oxahevew, Luyov pr) dmepBatvew, emt xoivuxos 
py Kabilew, Kapdinv p17 eobiew, opriov pa 
ovyxabatpeiv, ouvemutiBevar dé, Ta OTpapLara. det 
auvocdeneva cxew, ev SaxtvAiw ecixova Oeod pr 


ya , wv a > bd 4 
mepipepe, xUTpas tiyvos ovyxely ev rq Tédpa, 


2 See, however, Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4, who cites as his 
authority Timaeus the Sicilian historian (F. FEC RO DR OTIS 
Fr. 78), who was not improbably the source used by Favorinus. 
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and men came to hear his words from afar, among 
them Lucanians, Peucetians, Messapians and Romans. 
Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible 
to acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, 
and Philolaus alone brought out those three celebrated 
books which Plato sent a hundred minas to purchase. 
Not less than six hundred persons went to his evening 
lectures ; and those who were privileged to see him 
wrote to their friends congratulating themselves 
on a great piece of good fortune. Moreover, the 
Metapontines named his house the Temple of 
Demeter and his porch the Museum, so we learn 
from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. And 
the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear, our authority 
for this being Aristoxenus in the tenth book of his 
Rules of Pedagogy, where we are also told that one 
of the school, Xenophilus by name, asked by some 
one how he could best educate his son, replied, ‘‘ By 
making him the citizen of a well-governed state.” 
Throughout Italy Pythagoras made many into good 
men and true, men too of note like the lawgivers 
Zaleucus and Charondas: for he had a great gift 
for friendship, and especially, when he found his own 
watchwords adopted by anyone, he would immedi- 
ately take to that man and make a friend of him. 
The following were his watchwords or precepts : 
don’t stir the fire with a knife, don’t step over the 
beam of a balance, don’t sit down on your bushel,? 
don’t eat your heart, don’t help a man off with a load 
but help him on, always roll your bed-clothes up, 
don’t put God’s image on the circle of a ring, don’t 
leave the pan’s imprint on the ashes, don’t wipe up 


> The xott was about a quart, in dry measure. 
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Sqdiqp Baxov pa) dpopyvvoban, 7pos Tov TETPAL 
pevov py opixew, tas Aewddpovs pH Padilew, 
pay padiws deEtav eu BaMew, opwpodious xedSovas 
pay éxew, _vopupesvuxa pe Tpépew, arrovuxiopact 
Kal Koupats p17) emoupety unde efioracbar, ogeiav 
padxoupav dmoorpegewv, dmodypotvTa emt ois — 
Opots dvemuotpenrety. | 
1s “HOeXe 8° adr 70 pe 7p paxaipa pi) oKa-,, 
Aevew Suvactay Spyny kal oidodyta Oupov pr 
Kwvey. 7} d€ Cuyov py drrepBatvew, Tovrea TO 
toov Kal dixatov pa} drrepBaivew: éml TE YolviKos 
2} xabivew ev tow Tob eveataros ppovrida 
movetobar Kat TOD péMovros™ y yap xotné 7 Tpeepnota 
Tpopr}. bud be Too Kapdiav py eoOtew ed7jAov p47) 
THY boxy aviaus Kat Avmats KaTaTHKEW. dua Oe 
Tob eis dmrodnpulay Badiovra pay ematpepeatar 
Tapnver Tots amadAarropevous TOO Biov pen em 
Oupntixas éxew Tod Civ pens? b710 tev evrabia, 
noovav émayecbar. Kal Ta da mpos Tatra 
Dowrov éorev éxdapBavew, o iva BA TapéAcwpev. 

19 Ilavros dé paddov danyopeve par epvbivov 
eobiew pare pcAdvoupov, Kapoias 7 dmrexeoBae 
ral Kudo: 'Apiotoredns 6€ not Kat prtpas 
Kal tptyAns éviote. avrov om apreiobae peActe 
wove gaot TWes 7) Knpiw 7 pre, olvov b¢ pel? 
Hpeepav i) yeveoIar oy Te Ta TOAAG Aaxdvous 
epbois Te Kai wpois, Tois 5é Badarriows omraviws. 
aToky 8 att® AevKy, Kalapd, Kal otpdpata 
ood e& épiwy: ta yap Awa odmw eis exetvous 
adikto Tovs Tomous. ovdemT0T eyvaaOn ove 
dvayenpav oure adpodiovdlav obre peBvodeis. 

20 ametyeTo Kal yéAwTos Kal maons dpecKeias otov 
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he sun, don’t walk the highway, don’t shake hands 
oo eagerly, don’t have swallows under your own 
oof, don’t keep birds with hooked claws, don’t make 
water on nor stand upon your nail- and hair-trimmings, 
furn the sharp blade away, when you go abroad 
on’t turn round at the frontier. 
This is what they meant. Don’t stir the fire with 


mess with a torch, don’t commit a nuisance towards 


knife : don’t stir the passions or the swelling pride 
fthe great. Don’t step over the beam of a balance : 
jon’t overstep the bounds of equity and justice. 
Jon’t sit down on your bushel: have the same care 
i: to-day and the future, a bushel being the day’s 
ation. By not eating your heart he meant not 
‘wasting your life in troubles and pains. By saying 
lo not tum round when you go abroad, he meant 
% advise those who are departing this life not to 
et their hearts’ desire on living nor to be too much 
oe by the pleasures of this life. The ex- 
Janations of the rest are similar and would take too 
i: to set out. 
1 Above all, he forbade as food red mullet and 
Jlacktail, and he enjoined abstinence from the hearts 
of animals and from beans, and sometimes, according 
‘0 Aristotle, even from paunch and gurnard. Some 
say that he contented himself with just some honey 
w a honeycomb or bread, never touching wine in the 
laytime, and with greens boiled or raw for dainties, 
td fish but rarely. His robe was white and spotless, 
ais quilts of white wool, for linen had not yet reached 
those parts. He was never known to over-eat, to 
ehave loosely, or to be drunk. He would avoid 
‘aughter and all pandering to tastes such as in- 
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TKRULET OV Kal Sunynparay poprixay. pyilo- + 
poevos T ove olerny exddalev ovr’ eAedbepor? 
ovoeva. éexaAder S€ TO vovlerety medapTav. poarn- 
TUCH T €xpiro Th Sia Tay Kan Sdvev TE Kayo! 
olwvay, ykuoTa b€ TH bia Trav eumupwv, €&w THs 
bud ABdvov. Auvolats Te expiro arbdyous, ot deaf 3 
paow, ott GAE€KTOpaL povoy Kal pious yadadnvois Ke 
Kat Tots Acyopievors amadiats, WKLOTO. de dpvacw |. 
6 ye. pay ~Aptatdgevos TAvTa ipev TaAda ovy- us 
xupelv avrov eobiew epipuxa, pdovov 8° améxeobau 
Boos dporijpos Kal Kpuod. tea 
O) airds enow, Ws 7 Tpoetpyrar, Kal Ta doypares t 
AaBelv abrov mapa THs ev AeAdois OcpuoroKAetas “ie 
dno 8. ‘lepevupos KxateAPovra atrov ets dou, 
THY ev ‘Hovddou boxny Wet mpos kiove yaAKdss 
Sedepevny Kal tpilovoar, my S ‘Opsjpou MPEG: 
pevyy amo devdpov Kal ddhets sept adray av? By! 
eimov rept Oedy, Kodalopevous 6€ Kat Tovs EDe 
AéXovTas ovveivat Tats éaurav yovarge: Kal 67 KaG g 
dia TooTO Tym OFjvae v70 Ta év Kporwve. not 
& *Apiorimmos 6 Kupnvatos ev T® Ilepi _ PUTO~oy, 
Aoywv Tlvfaydpav adrov dvopacbivax OTL TIM gp, 


adrffevav Wyopevev oux Hrrov rob IIv@iov. as 
Aéyerae mapeyyvay | avTov éxdorore TOUS paby-_ 
Tais Tade A€yewv eis Tov olkov eiatobdar, A 


wh mapeBny; Tid’ épeEa; Ti pro Séov odK ereAEaOn jus? 


opayud Te Geots mpoodepew Kwdvew, povov Sess, 
Tov dvaipaxrov Bowpov Tpookuvelv, ud? opvdvare 
Qeods: doxeiv iP adrov deiv aftomorov mapéxer: YS} 





= = ré 
i, 
* The word Hubaryépas being taken to be a compov S- 
from I1¥@cos and dyopetev. a, 
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sulting jests and vulgar tales. He would punish 
neither slave nor free man in anger. Admonition 
he used to call “ setting right.’ He used to practise 
divination by sounds or voices and by auguries, never 
by burnt-offerings, beyond frankincense. The offer- 
ings he made were always inanimate ; though some 
say that he would offer cocks, sucking goats and 
porkers, as they are called, but lambs never. How- 
ever, Aristoxenus has it that he consented to the 
eating of all other animals, and only abstained from 
ploughing oxen and rams. 

The same authority, as we have seen, asserts that 
Pythagoras took his doctrines from the Delphic 
priestess Themistoclea. Hieronymus, however, says 
that, when he had descended into Hades, he saw the 
soul of Hesiod bound fast to a brazen pillar and 
gibbering, and the soul of Homer hung on a tree with 
serpents writhing about it, this being their punish- 
ment for what they had said about the gods; he also 
sawunder torture those who would not remain faithful 
to their wives. This, says our authority, is why he 
was honoured by the people of Croton. Aristippus 
of Cyrene affirms in his work On the Physicists that 
he was named Pythagoras because he uttered the 
truth as infallibly as did the Pythian oracle.? 

He is said to have advised his disciples as follows : 
Always to say on entering their own doors : 


Where did I trespass? What did I achieve ? 
And unfulfilled what duties did I leave ? 


Not to let victims be brought for sacrifice to the 
gods, and to worship only at the altar unstained with 
blood. Not to call the gods to witness, man’s duty 
being rather to strive to make his own word carry 
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Tous TE mpeaBurépous TYLav, TO TporyyoUpevov TO 
Xpovw TyscbTEepov Tyoupevous” aos: év KOOLW pep 
avatoAny dvcews, ev Bia 8 apynv TedeuTifs, ev 


23 Cw dé yéeveow P0opas. Kat Beods perv Saydvev 


mpoTysav, ypwas 8 avOpmmwv, avOpdruv dé 
pddvora Tous ‘yoveas. aMiows Pf opreiv, ws 
Tovs prev gidrous exOpods jun morqoat, Tous e 
exOpovs pirous épyacacbar. ididv Te pondev ryet- 
cba. vouq BonOeiv, avouia modAcuetv: dutov 
qeepov pyre POivew prjre aivecbar, adda pnde 
Gov o pn Brdrrev avOparous. aida kal evAd- 
Bevay etvar pure yehare KatéxeoOar pre oxvbpw- 
malew, pevyew oapKay TAcovacpov, ddouropins 
dveow Kal énitacw moveiobar, puvnny daoxKelv, ev 
opyh pyre te Adyew pre mpdooew, pavrucny 


24 Waoav" TYyLav, Wdais ypHabar zpos AVpav duvw Te 


2 


Jedy Kal avipav ayafdv edrAoyov xdpw éexew. 
Tov dé Kvdpwv anéyecBar did TO TVEVpATWdELS 
ovtas pddiora petéxew Tod yuyiKod-: Kal aAAws 
Koopiwtepas amepyalecfar tas yaoreépas, py 
mrapadngbevras. Kal o.a tobro Kal Tas Ka 
Umvous pavracias eias Kat drapdxous amroredelv. 

Dna 3’ 6 “AdcEavdpos év Tais tav dirocddwy 
Suadoyais Kal rabra edpyxevar ev TvBayopxots 
dropynuacw. apxnv pev anavrwy povdsa: ek 
5€ THs povddos adpiatov dudda ws av vAnv TH 

2 <ot> macayv coll, § 20 Casaubon. 

2 For the doctrines of Pythagoras (§§ 25-35) Alexander is 
taken as D. L..’s authority (see Introd. pp. xxvi, xxvii). This 
indefatigable pedant is known to have written a special work 
on the Pythagorean system. Our author may not have 


possessed this work by Alexander, but he probably had 
access to a public library containing it. In any case he 
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conviction. To honour their elders, on the principle 
that precedence in time gives a greater title to 
respect ; for as in the world sunrise comes before 
sunset, so in human life the beginning before the 
end, and in all organic life birth precedes death. 
And he further bade them to honour gods before 
demi-gods, heroes before men, and first among men 
their parents ; and so to behave one to another as 
not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends. To deem nothing their own. To 
support the law, to wage war on lawlessness. Never 
to kill or injure trees that are not wild, nor even 
any animal that does not injure man. That it is 
seemly and advisable neither to give way to un- 
bridled laughter nor to wear sullen looks. To avoid 
excess of flesh, on a journey to let exertion and 
slackening alternate, to train the memory, in wrath 
to restrain hand and tongue, to respect all divination, 
to sing to the lyre and by hymns to show due 
gratitude to gods and to good men. To abstain 
from beans because they are flatulent and partake 
most of the breath of life; and besides, it is better 
for the stomach if they are not taken, and this again 
will make our dreams in sleep smooth and untroubled. 

Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that he found in the Pythagorean memoirs the 
following tenets as well. The principle of all things 
is the monad or unit; arising from this monad the 


deserves praise for the selection. Between Alexander Poly- 
histor in the first century s.c. and the threshold of the third 
century a.p. there had been an enormous increase in neo- 
Pythagorean literature, mostly dealing with mystical pro- 
perties of numbers and with ethics based upon theology. 
All this D. L. ignores, going back to a Hellenistic document 
long forgotten. 
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povdse airiyy ov7e drooTHvau" ex be Tis povddos 
Kal THs doptotou duddos Tous dprBjovs: ex O€ tev 
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vowp, yh, dépa peraBadrew b€ Kal tpézecbat 
be odww, Kal yiveoBar e€ abray KOopov epipuxov, 
voepov, odatpoe.dy, peony meptexovTa THY viv Kal 
adray aparpoedy | Kat Teploccouperny. elvan de 
Kat avrizodas Kal 7a mpiv KdTw exelvous dye. 
todpotpa 7 eivat ev TO KOoMe pas kat oKOT0S, 
Kal Geppov Kal buxpdv, Kal Enpov Kal Uypov: wv 
Kat emuxparevay Geppod ev Bépos yivecBar, 
wuypod de xeyscva, Enpod 5° éap, Kal vdypod 
pbwomwpov. av S€ icopoipy, Ta KaAALoTA EivaL 
Tov érous, ov TO prev OaAdov éap byvewov, TO dé 
pbivov pIwomupov vooepov. aAAd, Kal Tis p-epas 
OdMew pev Thy ew, pOivew b€ THY éomépay: obev 
Kal vooepwTépay civat, Tov Te mepl Tiy yi dépa 
doevorov Kal vooepov Kal Ta. ev abTa mavra bunra: 
Tov 6€ avwraTw deiKivyTov T eivar Kal Kabapoy 
Kal vyid Kal mavTa Ta ev adT@® abavara Kat dra 
rovrTo Geia. Adv Te Kal ceAnvyv Kal Tovs dAdAous 
aotépas elvar Oeovs: emuxpateiv yap To Oeppov ev 
avtois, Omep éoti Cwis aitiov. thy te cedyvynv 
Adprecbar bh’ HAtov. Kal av Opestrous etvat mpos 
Jeovs ouyyeveay, KaTa TO peréxew dvOpurov 
Deppod- 610 Kal mpovoetabar Tov Oeov par. 
eluappevny Te THY CAwY Kal KaTd pepos aiTiay 
elvan THS dvolKyioews. SijKew 7 amd Tod AALov 
axriva 61a Tov aifépos Tod Te Yuypov Kal TayEos. 
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undefined dyad or two serves as material substratum 
to the monad, which is cause ; from the monad and 
the undefined dyad spring numbers ; from numbers, 
points ; from points, lines ; from lines, plane figures ; 
from plane figures, solid figures ; from solid figures, 
sensible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth and air; these elements interchange 
and turn into one another completely, and combine 
to produce a universe animate, intelligent, spherical, 
with the earth at its centre, the earth itself too being 
spherical and inhabited round about. ‘There are also 
antipodes, and our “ down” is their “up.” Light 
and darkness have equal part® in the universe, so 
have hot and cold, and dry and moist ; and of these, 
if hot preponderates, we have summer; if cold, 
winter; if dry, spring; if moist, late autumn. If 
all are in equilibrium, we have the best periods of 
the year, of which the freshness of spring constitutes 
the healthy season, and the decay of late autumn 
the unhealthy. So too, in the day, freshness belongs 
to the morning, and decay to the evening, which is 
therefore more unhealthy. The air about the earth 
is stagnant and unwholesome, and all within it is 
mortal; but the uppermost air is ever-moved and 
pure and healthy, and all within it is immortal and 
consequently divine. The sun, the moon, and the 
other stars are gods; for, in them, there is a pre- 
ponderance of heat, and heat is the cause of life. 
The moon is illumined by the sun. Gods and men 
are akin, inasmuch as man partakes of heat ; there- 
fore God takes thought for man. Tate is the cause 
of things being thus ordered both as a whole and 
separately. The sun’s ray penetrates through the 


@ Cf. Soph. El. 87 yijs icdporp’ aap. 
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Kadotor dé Tov pev aépa vypov aifepa, thy dé 
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aether, whether cold or dense—the air they call 
cold aether, and the sea and moisture dense aether 
—and this ray descends even to the depths and for 
this reason quickens all things. All things live which 
partake of heat—this is why plants are living things 
—hbut all have not soul, which is a detached part of 
aether, partly the hot and partly the cold, for it 
partakes of cold aether too. Soul is distinct from 
life; it is immortal, since that from which it is 
detached is immortal. Living creatures are repro- 
duced from one another by germination; there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation from earth. 
The germ is a clot of brain containing hot vapour 
within it; and this, when brought to the womb, 
throws out, from the brain, ichor, fluid and blood, 
whence are formed flesh, sinews, bones, hairs, and 
the whole of the body, while soul and sense come 
from the vapour within. First congealing in about 
forty days, it receives form and, according to the 
ratios of ‘‘ harmony,” in seven, nine, or at the most 
ten, months, the mature child is brought forth. It 
has in it all the relations constituting life, and these, 
forming a continuous series, keep it together accord- 
ing to the ratios of harmony, each appearing at 
regulated intervals. Sense generally, and sight in 
particular, is a certain unusually hot vapour. This 
is why it is said to see through air and water, because 
the hot aether is resisted by the cold; for, if the 
vapour in the eyes had been cold, it would have 
been dissipated on meeting the air, its like. As it 
is. in certain [lines] he calls the eyes the portals of 





1 éorw <évavrios> Apelt. 
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- eo» 9 , ) , , \ ew 
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the sun. His conclusion is the same with regard to 
» hearing and the other senses. 

The soul of man, he says, is divided into three 
parts, intelligence, reason, and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals as well, 
but reason by man alone. The seat of the soul 
extends from the heart to the brain; the part of 
it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts 
located in the brain are reason and intelligence. 
The senses are distillations from these. Reason is 
immortal, all else mortal. The soul draws nourish- 
ment from the blood; the faculties? of the soul are 
winds, for they as well as the soul are invisible, just 
as the aether is invisible. The veins, arteries, and 
sinews are the bonds of the soul. But when it is 
strong and settled down into itself, reasonings and 
deeds become its bonds. When cast out upon the 
earth, it wanders in the air like the body. Hermes 
is the steward of souls, and for that reason is called 
Hermes the Escorter, Hermes the Keeper of the 
Gate, and Hermes of the Underworld, since it is he 
who brings in the souls from their bodies both by 
land and sea ; and the pure are taken into the upper- 
most region, but the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure or each other, but are bound by 
the Furies in bonds unbreakable. The whole air is 
full of souls which are called genii® or heroes; these 
are they who send men dreams and signs of future 
disease and health, and not to men alone, but to 

@ The word Néyous is translated above by “‘ ratios,’’ i.e. 
proportionalities. With dvézovs compare the Stoic air-currents. 

> The Greek daemons (daimoves) are, according to Hesiod, 
W. and D. 121-126, superhuman beings, guardians and bene- 


factors of mankind, watching over the earth whereon once 
they lived. 
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Barows Kal tois aAXous KT qveow: eis TE Tourous 
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wav Kat TOV woToKwv Cwwv Kal Kuduwy Kal TOV 
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at Tots tepots émiteAoivtes. gyot & "Apiatorélns 
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dréxeobau TOV KUduwy AToL OTL aidoiors etal 
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) The marginal lemma Ilept rév xvduwr has supplanted 
the proper title of Aristotle’s work, which probably was 
Tlepi Sv JI. 
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sheep also and cattle as well; and it is to them that 
purifications and lustrations, all divination, omens 
and the like, have reference. The most momentous 
thing in human life is the art of winning the soul 
to good or to evil. Blest are the men who acquire 
a good soul; <if it be bad> they can never be 
at rest, nor ever keep the same course two days 
together. 

Right has the force of an oath, and that is why Zeus 
is called the God of Oaths. Virtue is harmony, and 
so are health and all good and God himself ; this is 
why they say that all things are constructed according 
to the laws of harmony. The love of friends is just 
concord and equality. We should not pay equal 
worship to gods and heroes, but to the gods always, 
with reverent silence, in white robes, and after 
purification, to the heroes only from midday onwards. 
Purification is by cleansing, baptism and lustration, 
and by keeping clean from all deaths and births and 
all pollution, and abstaining from meat and flesh of 
animals that have died, mullets, gurnards, eggs and 
egg-sprung animals, beans, and the other abstinences 
prescribed by those who perform mystic rites in 
the temples. According to Aristotle in his work On 
the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras counselled abstinence 
from beans either because they are like the genitals, 
or because they are like the gates of Hades . . . as 
being alone unjointed, or because they are injurious, 
or because they are like the form of the universe, or 
because they belong to oligarchy, since they are used 
in election by lot. He bade his disciples not to pick 
up fallen crumbs, either in order to accustom them 
not to eat immoderately, or because connected with 
a person’s death; nay, even, according to Aristo- 
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mapariBecBar 7pos Sropvnow Tov diKalov: ot yap 
aAes may odlovow 6 Te av TapahaBarct Kat yeyo- 
vaow eK TOV cabapwrdreov aphiov Kal Dardcons. 

33 Kai tatra pev pnow 6 "AAcEav8pos ev Tots 
Tufayopcots Srropvypacw evpykevat, Kal Ta 
exelvw éxyopeva. 6 "ApiororeAns. 

Tiv 8€ cepvorperecav tod IIvfaydpov Kat 


1 sotrou] v.l. rémou. 





@ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 1070. 
® This may have some hidden sense: but it is tempting 
to adopt rémrov for rovrov with the Borbonicus. 
Alexander is cited above (§ 24). etpyxévac comes in 
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phanes, crumbs belong to the heroes, for in his 
Heroes he says@ : 


Nor taste ye of what falls beneath the board ! 


Another of his precepts was not to eat white cocks, 
as being sacred to the Month and wearing suppliant 
garb—now supplication ranked with things good— 
sacred to the Month because they announce the 
time of day ; and again white represents the nature 
of the good, black the nature of evil. Not to touch 
such fish as were sacred; for it is not right that 
gods and men should be allotted the same things, 
any more than free men and slaves. Not to break 
bread ; for once friends used to meet over one loaf, 
as the barbarians do even to this day; and you 
should not divide bread which brings them together ; 
some give as the explanation of this that it has 
reference to the judgement of the dead in Hades, 
others that bread makes cowards in war, others again 
that it is from it that the whole world begins.” 

He held that the most beautiful figure is the sphere 
among solids, and the circle among plane figures. 
Old agemay be compared to everything that is decreas- 
ing, while youth is one with increase. Health means 
retention of the form, disease its destruction. Of 
salt he said it should be brought to table to remind us 
of what is right; for salt preserves whatever it finds, 
and it arises from the purest sources, sun and sea. 

This is what Alexander says that he found in the 
Pythagorean memoirs.°. What follows is Aristotle’s. 

But Pythagoras’s great dignity not even Timon 
both sections. This means that, in the Lives of Pythagoras 
which D. L. consulted, the extract from Alexander has dis- 


placed a passage which came from a spurious Aristotelian 
treatise Ilepi Iv@ayopetwr. 
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Ti 2 a Say 5 ’ cen ¢ FY 

lUwVy eV TOOLS ctAAOLS AKVWY QUTOV OWS OU 
: 2 7 

mapéeAzrev, et7rev ovTw* 


Tlv@ayopny re yontas avoxAivav7’ emt d0€as 
Onpn em avOpadirwv, cevnyopins dapioTHy. 


mept d€ Tod adAor’ aAAov adrov yeyerqofar Hevo- 
fpavns ev édeyela mpoopaptupel, Hs apx7, 

vov adr dMov érreyu Adyov, S<iEw Se KédevOov. 
a A ‘ > ~ oe wv 
6 dé mepi adTod dyow, ovTws exeu 


ts re fi fe 4 
Kal ToTé pw aotudeAclopevov akvAakos TaptovTa 
daciv érokripar Kal tdde PdoGar Ezos- 
ce ~ Sip Ck > > fi ‘ 3 ta b] A 
maboa unde paul’, eet 7 hidov dvépos €art 
puyy, tThv eyvav bbeyEaevns dtwv.” 
37. Kal raira pev 6 Bevodavyns. eoxunse S adrov 
Kparivos pev ev IvOayopiloven: adda Kat ev 
Tapavtivois dyotv ovTws: 


” te A > ~ or > > a, A 
€00s early atbrois, av tw’ idudtnv molev 
AdBwow eiceAPovra, SiaTretpwevov 
Ths Tav Adywr puns TapaTTew Kal KUKaY 
tots avTiléro.s, ToIs mépact, Tots Tapiowpacw, 
Tots amomAdvos, Tois peyebeow vouBvotiKds. 
Moynoipaxos 8° >AAkpaiwve- 
ws UHvéayopioti Avopev tH Aoékia, 
wv > A ih ‘ ~ 
éuibuyxov oddev eobiovres mravTeAds. 
38 Apitotodav Ilu@ayopiory: 
édyn KataPas és TH SiarTay THY KaTw 
> ~ e vs f A ra 
idety Exdatovs, Svadepe dé mapsoAv 
tovs [vbayopioras THv vexpa@v> p.dvoror yap 
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overlooked, who, although he digs at him in his 
Silli,2 speaks of 

Pythagoras, inclined to witching works and ways, 

Man-snarer, fond of noble periphrase. 
Xenophanes ® confirms the statement about his hay- 
ing been different people at different times in the 
elegiaes beginning : 

Now other thoughts, another path, I show. 

What he says of him is as follows : 


They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole : 

““ Stay, smite not! ’Tis a friend, a human soul ; 
I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp!” 


Thus Xenophanes. But Cratinus also lampooned 
him both in the Pythagorizing JVoman and also in 
The Tarentines, where we read ©: 


They are wont, 
If haply they a foreigner do find, 
To hold a cross-examination 
Of doctrines’ worth, to trouble and confound him 
With terms, equations, and antitheses 
Brain-bung’d with magnitudes and periphrases. 


Again, Mnesimachus in the dlemaeon 4: 


To Loxias we sacrifice : Pythagoras his rite, 
Of nothing that is animate we ever take a bite. 


And Aristophon in the Pythagorist¢ : 


a. He told how he travelled in Hades and looked on the 
dwellers below, 

How each of them lives, but how different by far from the 
lives of the dead 

Were the lives of the Pythagoreans, for these alone, so he said, 


© Cratin. minor, Meineke, C.G.F’. iii. 376. 
4 Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 567. 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F. iti. 362. 
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ra ‘ 4 A mW 
rovto.a. Tov IlAovTwva ovaciteiy épy 
~ A rs 
be edoeBevav. B. Svoxepy feov eyes, 
el Tots pimov peoroiow yoeTar Evvewy. 
ETL €v TH QUTO® 

> td fs 

éo8iovat TE 
Adyava Te Kat mivovow emt Tovrous vowp:* 
Pbeipas dé Kal tpiBwva Ty ue aAovotav 
ovdels ay betas TOV éTéepww <veKpaY>. 


’Eredcira 8° 6 Tlvfaydpas robrov tov tpomov. 
ovvedpevovtos peta TOV ovw7bwy &v 7H Midwvos 
oixia [rovrou], bd twos Tov pn TmapadoxAs 
dEvenbevreoy | bua pOdvov drompyobjvat Ty oiktav 
ouveBn: twes 8 adtods tos Kpotwyidras Tobro 
mpagar, tupavvidos émifeow evAaBoupevous. Tov 
87 Tv8aydpav KaTadngbjvar Stef vdvTa. Kal mpdos 
TW xwpiw yevopevos TrAnpet KUd Lev, iva [adroit | 
€o7n, eimo dddvat av wadrov 7 Tarhoa [avaupe- 
Ofvar S€ Kpetrrov 7) Aadjoa]: Kat dbe mpos Tap 
SuwxkdvTwy dnoogayjvar. ovrw 6é€ Kal Tods 





@ In the account which follows two passages should be 
distinguished : (1) cuvedpetovros . . . avvéBn, and (2) oirw 
dé cai... (§ 40) dourjoayra. A similar combination of 
Neanthes and Dicaearchus is found in Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
55 sqq., Neanthes apparently insisting on the absence, ame 
Dicaearchus on the presence, of the master at the time when 
the brotherhood were attacked and scattered. Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. 251 sq., cites Nicomachus, whose version agrees 
with that of Neanthes. 

> This passage, partly in direct (yevduevos, éorn, elruv} 
and partly in reported speech (xata\nP@jvat, drocpayjvat), 
receives some light from the story of Myllias and his wife 
Timycha as given by Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 189-194, on the 
authority of Hippobotus and Neanthes (ef. also Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. § 61, where the story of Damon and Phintias is 
said to have been transferred by Hippabotus and Neanthes. 
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Were suffered to dine with King Pluto, which was for their 
piety’s sake. 

s. What an ill-tempered god for whom such swine, such 
creatures good company make ; 


and in the same later : 


Their food is just greens, and to wet it pure water is all 
that they drink ; 

And the want of a bath, and the vermin, and their old 
threadbare coats so do stink 

That none of the rest will come near them. 


Pythagoras met his death in this wise.* As he 
sat one day among his acquaintances at the house of 
Milo, it chanced that the house was set ablaze out 
of jealousy by one of the people who were not 
accounted worthy of admittance to his presence, 
though some say it was the work of the inhabitants 
of Croton anxious to safeguard themselves against 
the setting-up of a tyranny. Pythagoras was caught 
as he tried to escape; he got as far as a certain 
field of beans, where he stopped, saying he would 
be captured rather than cross it, and be killed 
rather than prate about his doctrines ; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat.? So also were murdered 


to the same trusty pair, Myllias and Timycha). The story 
in lamblichus represents a band of Pythagoreans pursued 
by a tyrant’s myrmidons and caught in a plain where beans 
were growing, all of them preferring to die where they stood 
rather than trample on the beans; but this story might be 
located anywhere. It has nothing inherently to do with 
the end of Pythagoras. What remains, rdv 6é II. xara- 
Ang@Ofvar dtei6vra, may be compared with Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. § 57, where we are told that the disciples made a 
bridge of their own bodies over the fire and thus the master 
escaped from the burning house but, in despair at the 
extinction of his school, chose a voluntary death. The 
words ofrw 5é which follow come in awkwardly, as they are 
separated from the sentence about the fire. 
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qAeious TV éralpwr atvtob diadbaphvar, ovTas 
mpos Tovs TeTTapakovra: dvaduyety 8° dALyous, 
av jv cat “Apyinzos 6 Tapartivos kat Adois 6 
Tpoetpynjrevos. 

Moi dé Atkatapyos tov Ilu@aydpay damofaveiv 
Katapuyov7a els To ev Mezamovtiw tepov tav 
Movoav, tertapaxovr’ juepas aoitjoavra. “Hpa- 
KAreldns 5€ dyow ev TH THY Latvpov Biww emzopy 
peta TO Barbar Depexvdny ev ArjrAw éemavedGeiv 
els “ItaXlav Kal * * mavdactav etpdvTa KvAwvos 
tot Kporwwatov eis Meramdvriov tae&eABety 
Kakel Tov Blov kataat pear aoitia, 47 BovAduevov 
mepaitépw Ch. “Eppummos 8€ dno, moAepourtww 
’Axpayavtivwy Kal Lvpakociwy, ef eABeiv TOV 
Ilvdaydpav peTa TOV ouvnbev Kal Tpoorivar 
Toy “Akpayavtiveay TpoTiis dé yevoperns TEpe~ 
Seirus avrov Thy TOV Kuda xwpav v7 
TOV Lupaxootov dvaipeOjvat- TOUS TE Aouzrous, 
ovTas mpos Tovs TéVTE Kal TpiaKoVTa, é&v Tdpavre 
Katakavijnvar, OédAovras avtimoArteveoOar Tots 
TPOECTAOL. 

Kai dddo re mept Ilvfayopou dnow o “Eppumos. 
[A€yeu yap] as yevopevos ev ‘Iradig KaTa yis 
olxtoKov Toujoae Kal TH pentpl évreiNatto Ta. 
ywopeva eis d€ATov ypadewv onpevoupevny Kal TOV 
xpovov, éneta Kabiévar atte €or dv avedbn. 
Touro TroLHoae THY pnrépa. tov d€ IIvOaydpav 
pera xXpovov dveABeiv loxvov Kal KaTeokeAeTev- 
pévov" etoeAfovta 7 ets THY éxxAnotav ddonew 
ws abixrat e€ ddov- kal 57) ral dveyivwoxer avrois 
TA oupBeBnxdra. oi 6€ cawopevor Tots Acyopevous 
eddKpudv Te Kal @uwlov Kal émiatevoy eivar TOV 
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more than half of his disciples, to the number of 
forty or thereabouts; but a very few escaped, 
including Archippus of Tarentum and Lysis, already 
tiieditioned. 

Dicaearchus, however, says that Pythagoras died a 
fugitive in the temple of the Muses at Metapontum 
after forty days’ starvation. Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of the Lives of Satyrus, says that, after burying 
Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy and, when 
he found Cylon of Croton giving a luxurious banquet 
to all and sundry, retired to Metapontum to end his 
days there by starvation, having no wish to live 
longer. On the other hand, Hermippus relates that, 
when the men of Agrigentum and Syracuse were at 
war, Pythagoras and his disciples went out and 
fought in the van of the army of the Agrigentines, 
and, their line being turned, he was killed by the 
Syracusans as he was trying to avoid the beanfield ; 
the rest, about thirty-five in number, were burned 
at the stake in Tarentum for trying to set up a 
government in opposition to those in power. 

Hermippus gives another anecdote. Pythagoras, 
on coming to Italy, made a subterranean dwelling 
and enjoined on his mother to mark and record all 
that passed, and at what hour, and to send her notes 
down to him until he should ascend. She did so. 
Pythagoras some time afterwards came up withered 
and looking like a skeleton, then went into the 
assembly and declared he had been down to Hades, 
and even read out his experiences to them. They 
were so affected that they wept and wailed and 
looked upon him as divine. going so far as to send 
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Tlv@aydpay Oeiov twa, wore Kai Tas yuvatkas 
avT@® mapadsotvar, ws Kat pabnoopevas Te TAY 
adtobd: as Kat Ilv@ayopixas KAnOAvar. Kal tadra 
pev 6 “Eppurmos. 

42 “Hy d€ 7@ Ilv8aydpa Kal yun, Ocavw dvoua, 
Bpovrivou to} Kpotwudrov Ovydryp: of _8e, 
yuvatKa pev elvas Bpovrivou, pabyrpray de Tvé- 
ayépov. hv atr@ Kal Buyarnp Aapa), as got 
Adots év emiaToAh Th mpos “Immacov, mept Ilv6- 
aydpou réywv otTws: “ A€yovT. bé moAAOl Td Kal 
Sapocia dirocogev, omep amatiwce Ilvfaydpas, 
ds yé to. Aapot 7& eavTod Ovyarpi mapakara- 
Béuevos Ta vropvayata éenéoKaibe prndevi TaV 
€xTos TGs oiKias mapadidduev. a Se Sduvapyeva 
TOMA Xpapdr oy drrodidoabar TOS Adyes ouK 
eBovAdbn: meviay dé Kal Tas TO maTpos ém- 
oxdyas evdpule xpvo@ Tyswwrépas juev, Kal 
Tatra yovd. 

43. *Hy rai TrAadyns vids abrots, 6s Kal duede€aTo 
TOV marépa Kal Kata Twas "Euredodéous Kad- 
nynoato: ‘ImmoBords yé rol dyat Adyew ’Epzredo- 

/ 


KAeéa, 
TrAavyes, KAvTE Kodpe Ocavods IlvOaydpeu Te. 


obyypapa be [déperar |] tot TyAatyovs oddev, 
THs Oe HqTpos av’trot Ocavots twa. ada Kat 
dacw airy éepwrnfeicay mooraia yuvy am 
avopos Kadapeder, pavar, “do pev Tod idtov 
Tapaxpiy.c., dao de tod dAdotpiov oddémorTe.” 
Th be mpos Tov ldtov avdpa peMovon mopeveobar 
mapyver dpa Tots evdvpact kal THY atoxdvny 
aoriWecfar, aviotaevyy te maAw ap’ adroiow 
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their wives to him in hopes that they would learn 
some of his doctrines; and so they were called 
Pythagorean women. ‘Thus far Hermippus. 

Pythagoras had a wife, Theano by name, daughter 
of Brontinus of Croton, though some call her 
Brontinus’s wife and Pythagoras’s pupil. He had 
a daughter Damo, according to the letter of Lysis 
to Hippasus, which says of him, “I am told by many 
that you discourse publicly, a thing which Pythagoras 
deemed unworthy, for certain it is that, when he 
entrusted his daughter Damo with the custody of 
his memoirs, he solemnly charged her never to give 
them to anyone outside his house. And, although 
she could have sold the writings for a large sum of 
money, she would not, but reckoned poverty and her 
father’s solemn injunctions more precious than gold, 
for all that she was a woman.” 

They also had a son Telauges, who succeeded his 
father and, according to some, was Empedocles’ 
instructor. At all events Hippobotus makes Em- 
pedocles say @: ; 

Telauges, famed 
Son of Theano and Pythagoras. 
Telauges wrote nothing, so far as we know, but his 
mother Theano wrote a few things. Further, a story 
is told that being asked how many days it was 
before a woman becomes pure after intercourse, she 
replied, “ With her own husband at once, with 
another man never.”’ And she advised a woman 
going in to her own husband to put off her shame 
with her clothes, and on Jeaving him to put it on 
Sir oe): 
359) 
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dvahapBdvev. eépwrnbeioa, rota; ” én,“ tadra 
de a yur7 KeKAnpat.” 

‘O 8 otv Tvbaydpas, ws _pev ‘Hpaxdetdns 
dnow 6 tod Lapam iwvos, dydonkovrovrns €Te- 
AevTa, Kata THv idtav bmoypadny TaVv ALKLaY 
ws 8 of adAetovs, ern Bods evevjxovta. Kal 
Hav éarw eis adrov metarypéva ovTws éxovTa: 


od povos euibtywy dmexes xépas, aAAd Kal pets: 
Tis yap os epipoywv ayparo, Tudaydpa ; 

a’ orav ey TL Kat darn by Kat adoGA, 
517) ToTe Kal yvyiv odK exov eobioper. 


ado: 


hv dpa Ilvayopys Totos aogds, Ware pev adTos 
pa pavew Kperdv Kai A™yev ws dBixov, 

aitilew 8 adAous. dyapat aoddv: atros éha prev 
ovdk adiKeiv, aAAovs 8° adros erevy’ adiKely. 

Kal dAdo: 

Tas ppevas nv ebédAns Tas ITv6ayépao vohaar, 
domidos EvddopBou Pareypov és oppadiov. 

dyat yap. odtos, "Eywv iv mpdBpotos- os 8 Gre 

odK HY, 

ddcxwy ws Tis env, otis env OT Env. 


A La e > & 
KaL dAdo, Ws éveAevTa* 


al, at, Ilu@aydpyns ti tocov Kvapous eoeBacby; 
kal Gave dowrnrais aGuperya tots idious. 

xwplov iv Kuduwv: va pi TovTous bé TaTHon, 
e€ “Axpayavtivwy Katbav’ evi tprddw. 


"Hxpale be Kal KATO THY é€nKoorny *OdAupmidia, 
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again along with them. Asked ‘‘ Put on what?” 
she replied, ‘““What makes me to be called a 
woman,” 

To return to Pythagoras. According to Heraclides, 
the son of Serapion, he was eighty years old when 
he died, and this agrees with his own description of 
the life of man, though most authorities say he was 
ninety. And there are jesting lines of my own upon 
him as follows ¢: 

Not thou alone from all things animate 
Didst keep, Pythagoras. All food is dead 
When boil’d and bak’d and salt-besprinkle-éd ; 
For then it surely is inanimate. 


Again °; 
So wise was wise Pythagoras that he 
Would touch no meats, but called it inipious, 


Bade others eat. Good wisdom : not for us 
To do the wrong ; let others impious be. 


And again ¢: 


If thou wouldst know the mind of old Pythagoras, 
Look on Euphorbus’ buckler and its boss. 

He says ‘‘ I’ve lived before.” If, when he says he was, 
He was not, he was no-one when he was. 


And again, of the manner of his death ¢: 


Woe! Woe! Whence, Pythagoras, this deep reverence 
for beans? Why did he fall in the midst of his disciples? 
A bean-field there was he durst not cross; sooner than 
trample on it, he endured io be slain at the cross-roads 
by the men of Acragas. 


He flourished in the 60th Olympiad? and _ his 


@ Anth, Pal. vii. 121. > Anth. Plan. v. 34. 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. 35. @ Ant. Pal. vii. 122° 

& 540-536 p.c. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65 ‘‘ in the 62nd 
Olympiad ” [532-528 n.c.], eight years later, and contem- 
porary with Polycrates of Samos. 
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kal avtod To ovornpa dSteueve pwéype yevedv evvda 
H Kal Séxa: TeAevTaion yap eyéevovto trav IIv0- 
, a Ce 7 3 = , , 
ayopetwy, ots Kal “Apiardgevos cide, Bevodidds 
Te 6 NaAKideds ard Opakns kal Davrwr 6 DArdoros 
‘ 3 Na a4 ik ~ i , 
Kat "Exyexparns kat AvoxAfs kat LloAdpvaortos, 
DAracvor Kal adroit. Foav 8 axpoatat Diroddov 
Kat Etpurov trav Tapavrivwy. 
Teydvace 5é Ilvfayopa: rérrapes epi rods 
2 \ ra > \ 3 > 3 rd > ee 
atrovs xpovous, od todd am aAAjAwy améxovtes: 
eis pev Kporwriatys, tupavvexos avOpwros- érepos 
fs 
MAaows, cwwackyTy7s, [aAetarys, ws daci Twes ]- 
tpitos ZaxvvOios: téraptos avros obTos, od facw 
> eee = , yA , 
elvar tamdppyta THs ¢dtAocodias: [atrav dida- 
27? ioe i \ ? \ ” x 
oxados'] éf’ od Kai 76 Adros éfa mapoynuaxov 
> A / ial € * \ oo» > \ 
els Tov Biov nAGev. ot dé Kal aAAOV avdptavToToLOV 
‘Pnyivov yeyovevac dacit IIv@ayépav, apa&rov 
Soxodvra pv0uotd Kal ouppetpias eoroyacBat- 
‘4 Ed > \ , Ss a 
Kal GAAov avdptavromoiov Ldpiovy Kal érepov 
pyropa proxOnpov: Kat larpdv dAdov, ta epi 
KHAns yeypaddta Kal Twa mepl “Oprpov cuv- 
TeTaypevov’ Kat é€repov Awpixa mempaypatevpevor, 
€ * , ¢ = > : QB 
ws Atvovtavos totopet. "Eparoobévns b€ gyat, 
\ ‘ ~ 2 ~ 3 / ~ 
Kalo Kal DaBwptvos ev rH oydon Lavrodanfs 
iotopias mapatiferar, todrov c¢ivar tov mpadTov 
evréxvws muKTevoavra emi THs oyddns Kal TeT- 
Tapaxooris “OAvpmiddos, KounTnv Kat dAoupyisa 
popotvra: éxxpilévra T ex TOV Traldwy Kal xAeva- 
obévra avrixa mpooBiva Tods avdpas Kal viKjoae. 


a \ ~ \ Sh? ¢ 3 , 
48 SnAody be TOUTO KQL TOUTLYPALUA OTEP ETFOLNGE 


Ocairnros: 
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school lasted until the ninth or tenth generation. 
For the last of the Pythagoreans, whom Aristoxenus 
in his time saw, were Xenophilus from the Thracian 
Chaleidice, Phanton of Phlius, and Echecrates, Diocles 
and Polymnastus, also of Phlius, who were pupils of 
Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras 
living about the same time and at no great distance 
from one another: (1) of Croton, a man with 
tyrannical leanings ; (2) of Phlius, an athlete, some 
say a trainer; (8) of Zacynthus; (4) our subject, 
who discovered the secrets of philosophy {and taught 
them], and to whom was applied the phrase, ‘‘ The 
Master said” (Ipse dizit), which passed into a 
proverb of ordinary life. Some say there was also 
another Pythagoras, a sculptor of Rhegium, who is 
thought to have been the first to aim at rhythm and 
symmetry ; another a sculptor of Samos; another 
a bad orator ; another a doctor who wrote on hernia 
and also compiled some things about Homer; and 
yet another who, so we are told by Dionysius, wrote 
a history of the Dorian race. Eratosthenes says, 
according to what we learn from Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History, that the 
last-named was the first to box scientifically, in the 
48th Olympiad,* keeping his hair long and wearing 
a purple robe; and that when he was excluded 
with ridicule from the boys’ contest, he went at 
once to the men’s and won that; this is declared 
by Theaetetus’s epigram ? : 

@ 588-584 B.c. > Anth. Plan. iii. 35. 
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2 As Favorinus seems to have paid special attention to 
discoveries and the invention of names (ef. ii. 1, 20, viii. 
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Know ’st one Pythagoras, long-haired Pythagoras, 
The far-fam'd boxer of the Samians ? 

I am Pythagoras: ask the Elians 

What were my feats, thou’lt not believe the tale. 

Favorinus says that our philosopher used definitions 
throughout the subject matter of mathematies ; their 
use was extended by Socrates and his disciples, and 
afterwards by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Further, we are told that he was the first to call 
the heaven the universe and the earth spherical,¢ 
though Theophrastus says it was Parmenides, and 
Zeno that it was Hesiod. It is said that Cylon was 
a rival of Pythagoras, as Antilochus ° was of Socrates. 

Pythagoras the athlete was also the subject of 
another epigram as follows ¢ : 

Gone to box with other lads 
Is the lad Pythagoras, 


Gone to the games Olympian 
Crates’ son the Samian. 


The philosopher also wrote the following letter : 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


“ Even you, O most excellent of men, were you 
no better born and famed than Pythagoras, would 
have risen and departed from Miletus. But now 
your ancestral glory has detained you as it had 
detained me were I Anaximenes’s peer. But if you, 
the best men, abandon your cities, then will their 
good order perish, and the peril from the Medes will 
increase. For always to scan the heavens is not 
well, but more seemly is it to be provident for one’s 
12, 47, ix. 23, 34), it seems likely that he is our author’s 
srhority here; so probably a different book of Favorinus 
is cited, 


> Apelt suggests Antiphon, comparing Xen. Mem. i. 6. 
¢ Anth. Plan. iii. 16. 
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mother country. For I too am not altogether in 
my discourses but am found no less in the wars 
which the Italians wage with one another.” 


Having now finished our account of Pythagoras, 
we have next to speak of the noteworthy Pyth- 
agoreans; after them will come the philosophers 
whom some denominate “ sporadic ” [2.e. belonging to 
no particular school]; and then, in the next place, we 
will append the succession of all those worthy of notice 
as far as Epicurus, in the way that we promised. 
We have already treated of Theano and Telauges : 
so now we have first to speak of Empedocles, for 
some say he was a pupil of Pythagoras. 


Cuaprer 2, EMPEDOCLES (484-424 B.c.) 


Empedocles was, according to Hippobotus, the son 
of Meton and grandson of Empedocles, and was a 
native of Agrigentum. ‘This is confirmed by Timaeus 
in the fifteenth book of his Histories, and he adds 
that Empedocles, the poet’s grandfather, had been 
a man of distinction. Hermippus also agrees with 
Timaeus. So, too, Heraclides, in his treatise On 
Diseases,* says that he was of an illustrious family, 
his grandfather having kept racehorses. Eratosthenes 
also in his Olympic Victories records, on the authority _ 
of Aristotle, that the father of Meton was a victor 
in the 71st Olympiad.2 The grammarian Apollo- 
dorus in his Chronology tells us that 


He was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says he went to 
Thurii, just then founded.¢ 


Save Okie ® 496 B.C. © 445-444 Bic. 
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Then farther on he adds : 


Those who relate that, being exiled from his home, he 
went to Syracuse and fought in their ranks against the 
Athenians seem, in my judgement at least, to be completely 
mistaken. For by that time either he was no longer living 
or in extreme old age, which is inconsistent with the story. 
For Aristotle and Heraclides both affirm that he 
died at the age of sixty. The victor with the riding- 
horse in the 71st Olympiad was 


This man’s namesake and grandfather, 


so that Apollodorus in one and the same passage 
indicates the date as well as the fact. 

But Satyrus in his Lives states that Empedocles was 
the son of Exaenetus and himself left a son named 
Exaenetus, and that inthe same Olympiad Empedocles 
himself was victorious in the horse-race and his son 
in wrestling, or, as Heraclides 4 in his Epitome has it, 
in the foot-race. I found ® in the Memorabilia of 
Favorinus a statement that Empedocles feasted the 
sacred envoys on a sacrificial ox made of honey and 
barley-meal, and that he had a brother named 
Callicratides. Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, in 
his letter to Philolaus calls Empedocles the son of 
Archinomus. 

That he belonged to Agrigentum in Sicily he 
himself testifies at the beginning of his Purifications ¢ : 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel. 
So much for his family. 

Timaeus in the ninth book of his Histories says he 


@ j.e. Heraclides Lembus. 
> Cf. Introd. p. xiv. Ties Ue) Dy, 
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was a pupil of Pythagoras, adding that, having been 
convicted at that time of stealing his discourses, he 
was, like Plato, excluded from taking part in the 
discussions of the school; and further, that m- 
pedocles himself mentions Pythagoras in the lines ¢; 

And there lived among them a man of superhuman know- 
ledge, who verily possessed the greatest wealth of wisdom. 
Others say that it is to Parmenides that he is here 
referring. 

Neanthes states that down to the time of 
Philolaus and Empedocles all Pythagoreans were 
admitted to the discussions. But when Empedocles 
himself made them public property by his poem, 
they made a law that they should not be imparted 
to any poet. He says the same thing also happened 
to Plato, for he too was excommunicated. But 
which of the Pythagoreans it was who had Empedocles 
for a pupil he did not say. For the epistle commonly 
attributed to Telauges and the statement that 
Empedocles was the pupil of both Hippasus and 
Brontinus he held to be unworthy of credence. 

Theophrastus affirms that he was an admirer of 
Parmenides and imitated him in his verses, for 
Parmenides too had published his treatise On Nature 
in verse. But Hermippus’s account is that he was 
an admirer not so much of Parmenides as of XNeno- 
phanes, with whom in fact he lived and whose 
writing of poetry he imitated, and that his meeting 
with the Pythagoreans was subsequent. Alcidamas 
tells us in his treatise on Physics that Zeno and 
Empedocles were pupils of Parmenides about the 
same time, that afterwards they left him, and that, 
while Zeno framed his own system, FEmpedocles 
became the pupil of Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 
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emulating the latter in dignity of life and bear- 
ing, and the former in his physical investiga- 
tions. 

Aristotle in his Sophist calls Empedocles the inventor 
of rhetoric as Zeno of dialectic. In his treatise 
On Poets he says that Empedocles was of Homer’s 
school and powerful in diction, being great in 
metaphors and in the use of all other poetical 
devices. He also says that he wrote other poems, 
in particular the invasion of Xerxes and a hymn 
to Apollo, which a sister of his (or, according to 
Hieronymus, his daughter) afterwards burnt. The 
hymn she destroyed unintentionally, but the poem 
on the Persian war deliberately, because it was 
unfinished. And in general terms he says he wrote 
both tragedies and political discourses. But Hera- 
clides, the son of Sarapion, attributes the tragedies 
to a different author. Hieronymus declares that he 
had come across forty-three of these plays, while 
Neanthes tells us that Empedocles wrote these 
tragedies in his youth, and that he, Neanthes, was 
acquainted with seven of them. 

Satyrus in his Lives says that he was also a 
physician and an excellent orator: at all events 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man pre-eminent in oratory 
and the author of a treatise on the art, had been 
his pupil. Of Gorgias Apollodorus says in his 
Chronology that he lived to be one hundred and nine. 
Satyrus quotes this same Gorgias as saying that he 
himself was present when Empedocles performed 
magical feats. Nay more: he contends that Empe- 
docles in his poems Jays claim to this power and to 
much besides when he says 7: 


Cie WILL ID, 
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And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence to 
ward off ills and old age, since for thee alone shall | accom- 
plish all this. Thou shalt arrest the violence of the un- 
wearied winds that arise and sweep the earth, laying waste 
the cornfields with their blasts ; and again, if thou so will, 
thou shalt call back winds in requital. Thou shalt make 
after the dark rain a seasonable drought for men, and again 
after the summer drought thou shalt cause tree-nourishing 
streams to pour from the sky. Thou shalt bring back from 
Hades a dead man’s strength. 


Timaeus also in the eighteenth? book of his 
Tlistories remarks that Empedocles has been admired 
on many grounds. For instance, when the etesian 
winds once began to blow violently and to damage 
the crops, he ordered asses to be flayed and bags to 
be made of their skin. These he stretched out here 
and there on the hills and headlands to catch the wind 
and, because this checked the wind, he was called the 
“ wind-stayer.” Heraclides in his book On Diseases ® 
says that he furnished Pausanias with the facts about 
the woman in a trance. This Pausanias, according 
to Aristippus and Satyrus, was his bosom-friend, to 
whom he dedicated his poem On Nature thus ¢ : 


Give ear, Pausanias, thou son of Anchitus the wise! 
Moreover he wrote an epigram upon him ¢: 


The physician Pausanias, rightly so named, son of 
Anchitus, descendant of Asclepius, was born and bred at 
Gela. Many a wight pining in fell torments did he bring 
back from Persephone’s inmost shrine. 


At all events Heraclides testifies that the case of 


2 According to Beloch this should be the twelfth book; 
cf. inf. § 66. 
> v. 67. Gli VL 1D), @ Fr, 156 D. 
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avrov Kat “ApiototéAns éAevbepov yeyovevar Kal 
mdans apyjs aAAdtpiov, el ye THV Bacirciav adra 

ee ~ 
Sidopevny mapntjcato, Kalamep Eavfos ev rots 

1 After gyoe two mss. add Ilorayid\a, which Diels explains 

as the corruption of a marginal scholion recording a variant 


‘other copies read rorayév.” The reading morayév adda is 
actually found in two ss. 


eer ey: 
> According to the vulgate, an unknown writer Potamilla 
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the woman in a trance was such that for thirty days 
he kept her body without pulsation though she 
never breathed; and tor that reason Heraclides 
called him not merely a physician but a diviner as 
well, deriving the titles from the following lines also ¢ : 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel, busied with goodly 
works, all hail! I go about among you an immortal god, 
no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is meet, crowned 
with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightway as soon as 
I enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, 
I am reverenced and tens of thousands follow, to learn where 
is the path which leads to welfare, some desirous of oracles, 
others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring to hear 
a message of healing. 


Timaeus explains that he called Agrigentum great, 
inasmuch as it had 800,000 inhabitants. Hence 
“mpedocles, he continues, speaking of their luxury, 
said, “The Agrigentines live delicately as if to- 
morrow they would die, but they build their houses 
well as if they thought they would live for ever.” 

It is said that Cleomenes the rhapsode recited 
this very poem, the Purifications, at Olympia®: so 
Favorinus in his Memorabilia. Aristotle too declares 
him to have been a champion of freedom and averse 
to rule of every kind, seeing that, as Xanthus relates 
is the authority cited by Diogenes. Diels, however (Frag. 
der Vorsokr. ii2 p. 196), prefers the reading of two mss. 
morapov adda (sc. Urouvyuara or avriypada réyer), regarding 
this as derived from a marginal note which was afterwards 
put in the text. In the Palatine ms. the gloss is rorayév 
dda. Apelt, however, suggests ror’ duéhec, not as a scholium, 
but as part of the text. 

¢ Cf. Athenaeus xiv. 620 d, whence it appears that the 
ultimate authority is Dicaearchus; év 76 ’OdNvurixo, FTL. 
ii. p. 249, fr. 47. Here again a citation from Favorinus 
seems to disturb the context. 


BUT 
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mepl avrob A€yer, ia Aroryra dyAovere méov 
dyamjoas. 7a 0 atta Kat Tipaos cipnxe, Thy 
aitiay aja TapariBépevos 700 OnpoteKoy elvat Tov 
dvépa. onat yap ort Kn Geis b70 Twos Tav 
dpyovTwy <ws> mpoBaivovtos Tob Seimvov TO TroTOV 
otk elcepépeto, THV ddAwv' HovyalovTwy, prco- 
TOVpws dvarebets exéhevoev etopépew: 6 de 
KerdnKars dvapevew épyn Tov THs Bovdjs % Uanperny. 
ws dé mapeyeveto, eyerytn ouproatapxos, Tob 
KekAnKorTos omrovore Kataaricavros, os Ureypa- 
eto Tupavvidos apxyy: exé)evoe yap 7) mivew 7 
kataxetobar THs xeparijs. TOTE Bey, ovv oO *Ep- 
medoKAns Havyace: TH 5 borepaia eioayaywv eis 
dukagrypiov améKTewe KaTadtkdoas apdorépous, 
Tov Te KAnTOpa Kal TOY GULpTOGiapYoV. apXn BEV 
obv adt@ Tis moNrEias Ade. 

IldAw 8 “Akpuvos Too larpod TOTTOV airobvros 
mapa THs Bovdjjs ets KATAGKEDIY TATPWOU pI} 
paros dua THY ev Tots tarpots akpoTyTa. mapeABaw 
6 "Eumedoxdjs exdbdvoe, ma 7 Ma mrepl iodrnros 
dtarexOeis Kal te Kai Towodrov epwrncas: “ti & 
émuypaopev edeyeiov; 7 TOUTO; 


dkpov latpov "Axpwr’” *Akpayavrivov marpos "Axpov 
KpUTTEL Kpypvos akpos maTploos aKpoTaTyS. 


X A \ Cy rp 4 , 

Twes d€ Tov SeVTEpov OTixoV OvTwW mpopepovTat, 
3 , ~ oA m” / 
akpotatys Kopupys tUpBos dkpos Karéxer. 
asl , \ > 

ToUTO Tes Lipwvidov Pac eivar. 


1 9’ dw codd.: darradéwv conj. Apelt. 
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in his account of him, he declined the kingship when 
it was offered to him, obviously because he preferred 
a frugal life. With this Timaeus agrees, at the same 
time giving the reason why Empedocles favoured 
democracy, namely, that, having been invited to dine 
with one of the magistrates, when the dinner had 
gone on some time and no wine was put on the table, 
though the other guests kept quiet, he, becoming 
indignant, ordered wine to be brought. Then the 
host confessed that he was waiting for the servant 
of the senate to appear. When he came he was 
made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement 
of the host, whose design of making himself tyrant 
was but thinly veiled, for he ordered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their 
heads. For the time being Empedocles was reduced 
to silence ; the next day he impeached both of them, 
the host and the master of the revels, and secured 
their condemnation and execution. This, then, was 
the beginning of his political career. 

Again, when Acron the physician asked the council 
for a site on which to build a monument to his father, 
who had been eminent among physicians, Empedocles 
came forward and forbade it in a speech where he 
enlarged upon equality and in particular put the 
following question : “‘ But what inscription shall we 
put upon it? Shall it be this ? 


Acron the eminent physician of Agrigentum, son of Acros, 
is buried beneath the steep eminence of his most eminent 
native city?’ 

Others give as the second line : 


Is laid in an exalted tomb on a most exalted peak. 


Some attribute this couplet to Simonides. 
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*Yortepov 3 6 “EumedoxAfs Kal 7o THY yriwv 
abpoispa KatéAvoe cuveotos emi ern Tpla, wore 
od pdvov qv tev TAovciwy, GAAd Kal TaY Ta 

f a Yd 

Snuotika dpovovvtwy. 6 yé Tor Tipaos ev TH va 

Kal 1B’, wodAdkis yap adTod pynuovedar, pyalv 

al re 

evavtiay éaynkévar yuwopnv adrov’ tH modAcTela 

datvecba: <éorw>® dzov 8 dAaléva Kal didavrov 
€v TH moujoer [tot Tus av |* Pot yodr, 

é Je, > A 8 CoA 6 iI ” 2 4 6 MI 
xaiper’: éyw & dpiv Beds apBpotos, odKére Ovntos 
TwAcduar, 

Kal ta é€9s. Kal? dv S€ ypdvov éedywer “OAvp- 
Tiaaw, éemuatpodys 7Agvoiro mAclovos, wore pn- 
devds érépov pvelav yiveoBar ev tats optdAtas 
tooaTny donv ’Euredoxdéovs. 

“Yorepov pevto. tod ’Axpdyavtos otk <7 >ilo- 
pevov,® avréarnaay avtot 77 Kabddw ot THv exOpadv 
amdyovot' duomep ets IleAomovyncov amoywpycas 
ereAevTygev. od maphKe 0° ove Tobrov 6 Tine, 
> 3s PNT b ~ t , 

GAN bS° abrob Kabanrerat A€ywv: 
kat “EpmedoxAfs dyopaiwv 

Xr A ? , ' if S wt 0. / } tX 4 

nKyTIs émewv: Goa 8° éabeve, To00a Sretdev, 

2 ~ a5 ) £9) 2 2) \ ? PS) # AAA 

apyav 6s® d€Oyx’ apxas emdevdas adAwv. 
Ilept dé rod Bavarov diddopds eorw adrod Adyos. 
1 After airdv Diels proceeds: <év> re 77 Twodirela <Kal év rH 


moses’ Orov mev yap meérTptoy Kal émveck7> paiver bat, Orov 6é 
dda fova kal didavroy [ev 7H moo: pol yoov xrh. 


2 érrw add. Richards, 5 oixifouévov vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
4 rocodde efkev vulg.: rooodd’ éehev Diels: rédcca dcetrev 
Apelt. 5 dpxev, 4s Diels. 
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Subsequently Empedocles broke up the assembly 
of the Thousand three years after it had been set 
up, which proves not only that he was wealthy but 
that he favoured the popular cause. At all events 
Timaeus in his eleventh and twelfth books (for he 
mentions him more than once) states that he seems 
to have held opposite views when in public life and 
when writing poetry.* In some passages one may see 
that he is boastful and selfish. At any rate thesé 
are his words : ® 

All hail! I go about among you an immortal god, no 

more a mortal, etc. 
At the time when he visited Olympia he demanded 
an excessive deference, so that never was anyone 
so talked about in gatherings of friends as Empedo- 
cles. 

Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came 
to regret him, the descendants of his personal 
enemies opposed his return home; and this was 
why he went to Peloponnesus, where he died. Nor 
did Timon Jet even him alone, but fastens upon him 
in these words : ¢ 

Empedocles, too, mouthing tawdry verses ; to all that had 


independent force, he gave a separate existence; and the 
principles he chose need others to explain then. 


As to his death different accounts are given. 


@ This emphasis on the political leanings of Empedocles, 
backed by the authority of Timaceus, looks strange after the 
anecdote, also from Timaeus, of §§ 64, 65, nor is it clear that 
the attack on the close oligarchical corporation of the 
Thousand really took place at a later date (icrepov). That 
D. L. is working in two passages of Timaeus, in the second 
of which the first is not pre-supposed, is an obvious sugges- 
tion. 

Oct ball BE ¢ Fr. 42D. 
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°‘H mY (5 A \ A ‘ ~ uv , 
pakreldns ev yap Ta wept Tis dmvou sinynoa- 
e > a > ~ 3 f A 
pevos, ws edo€acn "Eumedoxdjs amooretAas Thy 
vexpav avOpwrov C&oav, dnaiv ott Ovoiay ovv- 
etéAct pos T@ Ilevordvaxros ayp@. avvexéxAnvro 
\ ~ , / > 2 \ ti s 

68 b€ Tay piruy Twes, ev ols Kal Tlavoavias. eira. 
pera THY edwxtav ot pev aAdou xwpraberres av- 
emavov7o, ot per b70 Tots S€vdpous ws dypod Tapa 
*elpevov, ot & Orn BovAowrTo, adtos 6° Epewvev emt 
Tov Tomou éd’ otzrep KaTEKEKALTO. ws om Heepas 
yernbeions efave éornoar, obx nepeOy Hvos. on- 
Toupevou bé Kat T&v olkeTav dvaxpwopevey kal 
gackevrwy pn €idevar, cis Tis Edn pecwy vuKTav 
puvijs tmeppeyeBous dxoboat mpooxarovprevns 
"Euredoxkdréa, cit’ eEavaoras éwpaxévar d@s ovpa- 

‘ / t x” A , lot ? 
viov Kal Aapmadwy déeyyos, dAXo bé pndev: tav 3 
éml TO yevonevw exmrAayevtwv, Katapas 6 Iavoa- 
vias émepibé Twas Enrijcovr as. vorTepov b€ éxwAve 
Todumpaypoveiv, ddoxwy evyys ava ovpBeBnxevar 
Kal Qvew adt@ deiv Kabarrepet yeyovort Oe. 

69 "Eppummos 8¢ dnor WdvOedy rwa ’"Axpayavrivyy 
amnAmiopevyvy b70 Tay latpa@v Oepamedoa adtov 
Kal dud tobro TH Ovoiav émuitedetv: Tods bé KAn- 
Gévras elvar mpos todvs dydojKovta. ‘“ImmoBoros 
dé dnow eEavacravta adrov woevKevat ws emt 
thy Aitvny, etra mapayevopevov emt Tods KpaTHpas 

~ \ > ie A si ~ if, 
Tob mupos evadéoba Kal adavicOqvar, BovdAdjuevov 
Thy Tept adtod dipnv BeBardoar ote yeydvor Oeds, 
votepov 5€ yowobnvar, dvappimiobelons adrod pds 





@ In the list of the writings of Heraclides of Pontus (see 
y. 86 sqq.) occurs Ilepi r&v év déov, a dialogue on a similar 
subject, if not actually identical, with Ilepl rs &rvov. In the 
latter Pausanias was one of the characters; see next note. 
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Thus Heraclides,* after telling the story of the 
woman in a trance, how that Empedocles became 
famous because he had sent away the dead woman 
alive, goes on to say that he was offering a sacrifice 
close to the field of Peisianax. Some of his friends 
had been invited to the sacrifice, including Pausanias. 
Then, after the feast, the remainder of the company 
dispersed and retired to rest, some under the trees 
in the adjoining field, others wherever they chose, 
while Empedocles himself remained on the spot 
where he had reclined at table. At daybreak all 
got up, and he was the only one missing. A search 
was made, and they questioned the servants, who 
said they did not know where he was. Thereupon 
someone said that in the middle of the night he 
heard an exceedingly loud voice calling Empedocles. 
Then he got up and beheld a light in the heavens 
and a glitter of lamps, but nothing else. His hearers 
were amazed at what had occurred, and Pausanias 
came down and sent people to search for him. But 
later he bade them take no further trouble, for things 
beyond expectation had happened to him, and it 
was their duty to sacrifice to him since he was now 
a god. 

Hermippus tells us that Empedocles cured 
Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum, who had been 
given up by the physicians, and this was why he 
was offering sacrifice, and that those invited were 
about eighty in number. Hippobotus, again, asserts 
that, when he got up, he set out on his way to 
Etna; then, when he had reached it, he plunged 
into the fiery craters and disappeared, his intention 
being to confirm the report that he had become 
a god. Afterwards the truth was known, because 
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TOv Kpnmidwy: xadKads yap etOicro trodeiobac. 
apos To00’ 6 Ilavcavias avrédeye. 

Avddwpos 8 6 *Eddotos mepi ’AvaEipavdpou 
ypadav dnaw ote todrov éelyAdne, tpayiKov 
doxav todov Kal cepvyy avaraBawy éobAra. Tots 
LedAwovvtios eumecovros Aowod dua Tas amo Tov 
Tapakepevov ToTapov Sucwolas, Wate Kal adToUS 
Pbeipecbar Kat Tas yuvatkas dvoToKeiv, émwojoat 
tov “EpedoxAda kai dvo Twas ToTapovs TOV 
avveyyus émayayeiv ‘Stats Samdvats: Kal Kata- 
pigavra yrvnijvar Ta pevuara. ovTw 59 ArjEavros 
Tod Aowod Kal tév Ledwovvriow edwxoupevay 
ToTé Tapa TH ToTau@, emdavqvac tov “Ep- 
medoKAéa: Tous 8 e€avacTdvrTas mpookuvely Kal 
mpooevyecbar Kabarepel Oe. tadtyv otv Oédrovra 
BeBardhoa ziHv diddnpw els 76 aip evadrécbar. 
rovtois 8 évavtiotira: Tiaios, pyt@s A€ywv ws 
e€exwpnoev cis IleAomdvvnoov Kal 7d atvorov odk 
exaviAbev: d0ev adrod Kal tiv tedcvTHVy adndov 
<ivar, mpos dé Tov “Hparretdnv kal €€ dvouatos 
moveirae tiv avrippnow ev TH 00" Lupardardy Te 
yap etvar Tov Tlevovdvaxra Kal dypov obK éxew ev 
*Axpayavre Hlavoaviay, TE puvnsetov <av> TeTroun- 
Keval TOO pirov, ToLovTou Siad0BEvros Adyou, 7) 
dyadwarioy Tt 7) anxoy ola Beod Kai yap mAovotov 
eivar. “ms obv,’ dna, “eis Tods Kparipas 





@ dvrédeye. The imperfect tense is convincing proof that 
D. L. (or his source) is drawing upon the dialogue, and not 
narrating facts as a historian; D. I.. must be giving a large 
extract from the dialogue Ilepi ris aavov, beginning in the 
second paragraph of § 67. Only D. L. has inserted, in § 69, 
(1) a note from Hermippus and (2) a résumé from Hippobotus 
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one of his slippers was thrown up in the flames; it 
had been his custom to wear slippers of bronze. 
To this story Pausanias is made (by Heraclides) 
to take exception.” 

Diodorus of Ephesus, when writing of Anaximander, 
declares that Empedocles emulated him, displaying 
theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes. We 
are told that the people of Selinus suffered from 
pestilence owing to the noisome smells from the river 
hard by, so that the citizens themselves perished 
and their women died in childbirth, that Empedocles 
conceived the plan of bringing two neighbouring 
rivers to the place at his own expense, and that by 
this admixture he sweetened the waters. When in 
this way the pestilence had been stayed and the 
Selinuntines were feasting on the river bank, 
Empedocles appeared ; and the company rose up 
and worshipped and prayed to him as to a god. 
It was then to confirm this belief of theirs that he 
leapt into the fire. These stories are contradicted 
by Timaeus, who expressly says that he left Sicily 
for Peloponnesus and never returned at all ; and 
this is the reason Timaeus gives for the fact that 
the manner of his death is unknown. He replies 
to Heraclides, whom he mentions by name, in his 
fourteenth book. Pisianax, he says, was a citizen 
of Syracuse and possessed no land at Agrigentum. 
Further, if such a story had been in circulation, 
Pausanias would have set up a monument to his 
friend, as to a god, in the form of a statue or shrine, 
for he was a wealthy man. “ How came he,’ adds 
Timaeus, ‘‘ to leap into the craters, which he had 


of the very passage in the dialogue Ilepi ris émvov with which 
D. L. has been dealing in §§ 67-69. 
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ue z € , ” IDA U \ 
HAato dv <ws> aveyyus dvTwv obdé pvetav Tore 
émemoinro; TteteAevTnKev ody ev [leAoTovjow. 
> \ \ a Lé c ~ \ f 0 z 
ovdev dé mapddogov radov adrod pu paivecbar 

A ‘ m” ~ ” ~ ie > \ © 
pndé yap adAwy moAA@v.”’ rovadra Twa elmav 6 

é Ed / (7 A A , » € 
Tipatos émupeper: “ adda 81a mavrds eorw “Hpa- 
KAeidns ToLotTOs rapabokoAdyos, Kal ex THs ceAnvns 
memTwkeval avOpwrov Aéywr.” 

€ / / 

IzoBotos 5€ pnow Ott dvd pias eyexahup- 
pévos "Epmredoxdéous €xetTo TpoTepov pev ev 
*Axpdyavtt, vorepov S€ mp0 TOU ‘Pwyaiwy BovAev- 
typlov axddAudos SyAovere petabevtwy atrov éxet 
‘Pwpalwy: ypamtal pev yap elkdves Kal viv 

/ iT ra > ¢t Ni t \ ® 
mepipepovtar. NedvOys 8’ 6 Kulixnvos 6 Kal mepi 
T&v Ivbayopicav eimav dnor Mérwvos teAcuTH- 
gavros Tupavvidos apxyjv vropvecbar: eita Tov 
"EpredoxAda meioar TOUS *Axpayavrivous Tmav- 
oaobat pev TV oTdcewv, ladrnTa 8é moAuruKny 
doxety. 

"Ere te toads T&v ToATidwv ampoikous brap- 
yovoas avdrov mpoixicar dia Tov mapdvTa AcbTOV: 
510 57) toppupav Te dvadaBety atrov Kal otpddiov 
embéabar xpuaody, ws DaBwpivos ev *Arropn- 
povedpaow: er 7 euBddas _xadkds Kal oréupa 
AcAdixov. koun te qv adt@ Babeta nat aides 
> rd \ 2. A eth: ‘ 27? a) 
dkoAovfor- Kal atros det oxvOpwads ed’ vos 
OXRATOS Av. Tovwodros 57 mpojer, TOV ToAtrav 
evruxyovTwy Kal Tob’ a€iwodvrwv otovel BactAcias 
TIWOS mapdonov. dorepov dé dia Twa maviyyupw 
Topevopevov en” apdéns ws els Meoorvny meaeiv 
Kal Tov pnpov KAdoat' voojoavta 8 ek rovToU 
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never once mentioned though they were not far off ? 
He must then have died in Peloponnesus. It is not 
at all surprising that his tomb is not found; the 
same is true of many other.men.” After urging 
some such arguments Timaeus goes on to say, 
“ But Heraclides is everywhere just such a collector 
of absurdities, telling us, for instance, that a man 
dropped down to earth from the moon.” 

Hippobotus assures us that formerly there was in 
Agrigentum a statue of Empedocles with his head 
covered, and afterwards another with the head un- 
covered in front of the Senate House at Rome, 
which plainly the Romans had removed to that site. 
For portrait-statues with inscriptions are extant even 
now. Neanthes of Cyzicus, who tells about the 
Pythagoreans, relates that, after the death of Meton, 
the germs of a tyranny began to show themselves, 
that then it was Empedocles who persuaded the 
Agrigentines to put an end to their factions and 
cultivate equality in polities. 

Moreover, from his abundant means he bestowed 
dowries upon many of the maidens of the city who 
had no dowry. No doubt it was the same means 
that enabled him to don a purple robe and over it 
a golden girdle, as Favorinus relates in his Memo- 
rabila, and again slippers of bronze and a Delphic 
laurel-wreath. He had thick hair, and a train of 
boy attendants. He himself was always grave, and 
kept this gravity of demeanour unshaken. In such 
sort would he appear in public; when the citizens 
met him, they recognized in this demeanour the 
stamp, as it were, of royalty. But afterwards, as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend 
some festival, he fell and broke his thigh; this 
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TeAevTHoae erav extra Kal €BdoprKovra. elvac 
&° avrov Kal Tagov € ev Meydpors. 
Tlepi be Tay érdv “ApiotoréAns Svadeperat: 
p 75 p 
gyot yap exeivos éfjkovr’ érav avrov TeAevtijoau: 
of d€ eda Kal Eéxatov. rxepale S€ KaTa THY 
te ‘ > \ > a 
TeTapTny Kat dydonkooTiy *OdAvymdda. An- 
(a ’ e vA > ~ ae \ ~ 
pntpios & 6 Tporlyvos ev 7@ Kara cogiotav 
ul ‘ > A a es 
BiBriw dyoiv adrov xa? “Opnpov 


dubapevor Bpoxov aimby ad’ bfmdoto Kpaveins 
avyev’ arokpeudoat, uyny d° “Aiddade xateAbetv. 


"Ey 6€ TH mpoeipnypevw Trdadvyous émorodiw 
Aéyerau avrov cis OdAatray bro ynpws ddAvcOdvTa 
teXevTAoat. Kai Tatra pev Teplt Tod Pavarou Kal 
TooauTa. 

Déperar b€ Kal 7pav ets avrov ev TH Tlappérpw 
oKwrTiKov Lev, ToUTOV 8 E€xov TOV TpOTOV’ 


Kal oJ mot’, “EyeddkAets, dep ddoyl cpa 
KaOjpas 

Tip amo KpyTnpwv exmes afavatwr: 
> > sf 7 o ‘ ¢ Bf , 2 ee i 

ovK épéw 8 dt cavTov éExaw Badres és poov Aizvys, 
aAda Aabetv eBéAwvy euteces odK eOerwy. 

Kat aAdo- 

vat nv "Eprredoxdja faveiv Adyos ws ToT” auaéns 
exmrege Kal pnpov KAdooaro dekurepov: 


el de mupos KpTTHpas co7Aaro Kal me TO Chv, 
mas av ér” ev Meydpous delkvuto Tobe Tadgos; 


> , > > ~ , ~ \ > / 
Eddne & atta Tabe° orotyeia ev eivar TéTTapa, 
mop, vowp, vis aépa: Didiav & i) ovyKptveTae Kat 
Netkos @ dvakpiverar. dno ° ovrw: 
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brought an illness which caused his death at the age 
of seventy-seven. Moreover, his tomb is in Megara. 

As to his age, Aristotle’s account is different, for 
he makes him to have been sixty when he died ; 
while others make him one hundred and nine. He 
flourished in the 84th Olympiad.* Demetrius of 
Troezen in his pamphlet Against the Sophists said of 
him, adapting the words of Homer ® : 


He tied a noose that hung aloft from a tall cornel-tree and 
thrust his neck into it, and his soul went down to Hades. 


In the short letter of Telauges which was mentioned 
above ¢ it is stated that by reason of his age he 
slipped into the sea and was drowned. ‘Thus and 
thus much of his death. 

There is an epigram of my own on him in my 
Pammetros in a satirical vein, as follows @ : 

Thou, Empedocles, didst cleanse thy body with nimble 
flame, fire didst thou drink from everlasting bowls.¢ I will 
not say that of thine own will thou didst hurl thyself into 
the stream of Etna; thou didst fall in against thy will when 
thou wouldst fain not have been found out. 


And another /: 


Verily there is a tale about the death of Empedocles, how 
that once he fell from a carriage and broke his right thigh. 
But if he leapt into the bowls of fire and so took a draught 
of life, how was it that his tomb was shown still in Megara ? 


His doctrines were as follows, that there are four 
elements, fire, water, earth and air, besides friendship 
by which these are united, and strife by which they 
are separated. These are his words 2 : 


4 444-441 Buc. » Ods Sis27e. o wlilaas 
@ Anth. Pal. vii. 123. © i.e. the craters of E.tna. 
f Anth. Pal, vii. 124. 9 Bre 6 Dy 
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Zevs dpyns | “Hpn te pepeoBros 70° *AtOwveds 
Nijoris 0, 7 daxptous téyyer Kpodvwpa Bpdreiov- 


Aia ev 70 Trip Aé€ywr, “Hpqy de rH yi, "Aidwvea 
8€ rov dépa, Njorw b€ TO vdwp. 

“Kal tara,’ gnoiv, “ adAdrrovra Svapaepés 
ovdaua Ayer,” ws av aidiov THs TovadTns dta- 
Koopnoews ovans: éemupeper yoo" 

La A rh / > ? a go 

dAAroTe prev Dirdryte cuvepyopev’ els Ev amavra, 

” 2 7 Orr & , a? ” 
ddXote 8’ ad diy’ exaora hopedweva Netkeos exOer. 


Kai rov prev qAcov pneu mupos aBpovoua péya Kal 
Tis ceAnns peilwr Ty dé ceAnvnv Sioxoetd7, 
avrov S€ Tov otpavoyv KpvotaddoedH. Kal THY 
puynv mavtota eldn Cowv Kai dutdv evdvec8ar- 
gpyot yoov: 

Hon yap mor” eye yevopny Kodpos Te Képy TE 
Oapvos 7 olwves te Kal eEados eumupos* tybus. 


Ta pev ody Ilepi ducews adt@ kai ot Kabappot eis 
én Tetvovar mevrakioxiia, 6 b€ “larpuxds Adyos 
ets émn é€axdoia. mepl d€ TeV tpaywdidv mpo- 


ELPTKG[LEV. 


Keg. y’. ENTXAPMOX 


’Exixappos ‘HAobadots Kéos. Kai otros HKovce 
Ivayopov. Tpuenveatos 8 tmdpywv darqvéxOn 
Tis Lixedlas els Méyapa, evredbev oe eis Lupa- 
xovaas, as ono Kal autos ev Tols cuyypdppaow. 
Kal avT@ emt Too avopiavtos emvyéypanTar TOE" 

1 umopos is found Athenaeus viii. 365. The true reading 
€dXomos in Clem, Strom. vi. 24. 
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Shining Zeus and life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis, 
who lets flow from her tears the source of mortal life, 


where by Zeus he means fire, by Hera earth, by 
Aidoneus air, and by Nestis water. 

“ And their continuous change,” he says, ‘“‘ never 
ceases, @ as if this ordering of things were eternal. 
At all events he goes on ® : 


At one time all things uniting in one through Love, at 
another each carried in a different direction through the 
hatred born of strife. 


The sun he calls a vast collection of fire and 
larger than the moon; the moon, he says, is of the 
shape of a quoit, and the heaven itself crystalline. 
The soul, again, assumes all the various forms of 
animals and plants. At any rate he says °: 


Before now I was born a boy and a maid, a bush and a 
bird, and a dumb fish leaping out of the sea. 


His poems On Nature and Purifications run to 
5000 lines, his Discourse on Medicine to 600. Of the 
tragedies we have spoken above. 


Cuapter 3. EPICHARMUS (c. 550-460 B.c.) 


Epicharmus of Cos, son of Helothales, was another 
pupil of Pythagoras. When three months old he was 
sent to Megara in Sicily and thence to Syracuse, 
as he tells us in his own writings. On his statue 
this epigram is written ¢ : 


a Fr. 17. 6 D. oe insed lintenitiel Ds 
? Sire, WUMe DS, @ Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 
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el Te mapadAdcoe daddwy péyas adAtos doTpwv 
Kal TévTos TwoTayay petlov’ exer Sdvapw, 
gapl Tocobrov éeya codia mpocxew *Emixyappov, 
ov matpls eotepavwa ade Lupakociwy. 
obdros Uropyypara KaraAeAoumev ev ois puavohoyel, 
ene latpodoyet: Kal Tapaorixda ye ev 
Tots metaTous TOV Urropyypucroy memroinkev, ots 
diacadel 67. €avtobd éott Ta avyypapypata. Buovs 
8 ery evernxovta Karéotpeper. 


Keg. 8’. APXYTAX 


79 "Apxvras Mrynoaydpou Tapavrivos, & wos dé "Aptoro- 
Sevos, “Eortalov, [vPayopucos Kal avrds. obrés 
éo7w 6 HAatwva puoapevos dt éemoatoAns mapa 
Atovuciou péMovr™ dvaipetobar. eJavpdlero de 
Kal mapa tots TodAois emt maon dperfj- Kal 57 
émrdiis Tov TodTaY eorpariyyce, rev adAwv pa 
mA€ov é éviauTod orparnyourTay dua TO KwAvELW Tov 
vopov.  mpos TobTov Kat [Adreav yéeypapev émt- 
aToAas dvo, emrevdnTrep at7@ mpdotepos eyeypader 
TOUTOV TOV TpoTrov" 


“Apyvras TAdrwu byraivev. 

80 ““Kadds orders OT. dmoméfevyas éK Tas appw- 
oTias: TadTa yap avTos TU éméoTaAKas Kal ToL TeEpL 
Aapioxov amdyyedov. mept d€ TOV dropynpdroov ; 
emreweAnOnres Kal avi ABopres as Aevxavass Kal 
everyones Tots "Oxkérhw exyovols. Ta pev @v 
Tlepi vouw Kat Baodnias xal ‘Ootdtatos Kai ras 
T@® TavTos yeveatos avtol T €xopes Kal tly a7- 
eoTdAkapes' Ta dé Aoira oro. viv ya dvvaTaL 
evpcOjpev, ai d€ Ka edpeOH, H&er ToL.” 
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If the great sun outshines the other stars, 

If the great sea is mightier than the streams, 
So Epicharmus’ wisdom all excelled, 

Whom Syracuse his fatherland thus crowned. 


He has left memoirs containing his physical, ethical 
and medical doctrines, and he has made marginal 
notes in most of the memoirs, which clearly show 
that they were written by him. He died at the age 
of ninety. 


Cuapter 4. ARCHYTAS (fourth century B.c.) 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or, if 
we may believe Aristoxenus, of Hestiaeus, was 
another of the Pythagoreans. He it was whose 
letter saved Plato when he was about to be put to 
death by Dionysius. He was generally admired for 
his excellence in all fields ; thus he was generalissimo 
of his city seven times, while the law excluded all 
others even from a second year of command. We 
have two letters written to him by Plato, he having 
first written to Plato in these terms : 


“« Archytas wishes Plato good health. 

“You have done well to get rid of your ailment, 
as we learn both from your own message and 
through Lamiscus that you have: we attended to 
the matter of the memoirs and went up to Lucania 
where we found the true progeny of Ocellus [to 
wit, his writings]. We did get the works On Lan, 
On Kingship, Of Piety, and On the Origin of the 
Universe, all of which we have sent on to you; but 
the rest are, at present, nowhere to be found; if 
they should turn up, you shall have them.” 
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*Q8e prev 6 *Apytras: 6 S€ IlAdrwv avrem- 
oreAXeu TooTOV TOV TPdTOV: 


ce TIX , oy\ v4 bd / 
drwy ’Apxura ed mparrew. 
ce AR A X A a ? 6 if. € z 
a ev Tapa aod eovta brourvjuata Oavpa- 

aT@s dopevoi te <AdBowev kal Tod yparsavtos avTa 
nydoOnuev ws evr pddora, Kal edofev jyivy avip 
afws éxeivwy ta&v madadv mpoyovwy. éyovTat 

A yy he ” P) A M ~ s E ioe 8° 
yap 61 of dvdpes otror Mupato. etvar- obras 
yHoav Tav em Aaopedovros e€avacravrwy Tpwwyv 
dvdpes dyabot, as 6 mrapadeSopevos p000s SnAoi. 
Ta de Trap” éov bropvipara., Tmepl wy éméorethas, 
ixavas ev orm exer ws b€ mote Tuyxaver ExovTa 
> , , \ A ~ aA > i 
dméoraAKda gov. _mept de THs pudaxis duddrepor 
ouppuvodjiey, @ote ovdev Set mapaxedevteobar. 
éppwoo.’ 


Kai ade pev mpds aAAnAous adtots éxovow ai 
emtaToAat. 

Teydvact 8 ’Apytrar rérrapes: mp@ros avros 
otros, devrepos MuriAnvatos povatKds,, Tpitos 
Tlepi yewpytas ovyyeypapass, réraptos emvypap.- 
paromouds. évtor Kal mepmTov dpxerexrovd gaow, 
ob D péperat BiBXéov Ilept pnxavis, dpyny €xov Taurny, 

“ rade mapa T evK pov Kapxndoviov dunkovod.”” rept 
d€ TOD povarkod dépeTat kal Te, ws dverdeCoprevos 
emt TH un eEaxovecbar elmor, “To yap dpyavov 
bmep eo Siaywrelopevov Aare.’ 

Tov 6€ Ilvéayopuxov "Aproro€evos dnor wndémote 
orparnyobvra ren Ojvae: Povovpevov 8 amagk éx- 
Xwpijoa THs | oTparnytas Kal Tovs avrixa AnPOjvar. 

Oiros mp&tos Ta pnxavuca Tais pabnpariKais 
Tmpooxpnoduevos apxais peOusdevce Kal mp@ros 
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This is Archytas’s letter; and Plato’s answer is as 
follows: 


* Plato to Archytas greeting. 

“I was overjoyed to get the memoirs which you 
sent, and I am very greatly pleased with the writer 
of them; he seems to be a right worthy descendant 
of his distant forbears. They came, so it is said, 
from Myra, and were among those who emigrated 
from Troy in Laomedon’s time, really good men, 
as the traditional story shows. Those memoirs of 
mine about which you wrote are not yet in a fit 
state; but such as they are I have sent them on to 
you. We both agree about their custody, so I need 
not give any advice on that head. Farewell.” 


These then are the letters which passed between 
them. 

Four men have borne the name of Archytas: 
(1) our subject; (2) a musician, of Mytilene; 
(3) the compiler of a work On Agriculture; (4) a 
writer of epigrams. Some speak of a fifth, an archi- 
tect, to whom is attributed a book On Mechanism 
which begins like this : ‘‘ These things I learnt from 
Teucer of Carthage.’ A tale is told of the musician 
that, when it was cast in his teeth that he could not 
be heard, he replied, “ Well, my instrument shall 
speak for me and win the day.” 

Aristoxenus says that our Pythagorean was never 
defeated during his whole generalship, though he once 
resigned itowing to badfeeling againsthim, whereupon 
the army at once fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He was the first to bring mechanics to a system 
by applying mathematical principles ; he also first 
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Konow Opyavuciy Seaypdppare yewpeTpiK@ Tmpoo- 
Hyaye, dud THs Toys Tod Tyeuxvdty8pou dvo 
péoas ava Adyov daft (n7&v «is tov rob KvBov 
dutAaciacpdv. Kav yewwetpia mp@Tos KvBov ebpev, 
ws dno lAdrwv ev IloAtreia. 


Ked. €’. AAKMAION 


"AAkpaiwy Kpotwudrys. Kal odros Tvéa- 
yopov dunxouce: Kal Ta mAcioTa ye taTpiKa Ayer, 
a A \ cal aN , ce ft ‘ 
Gums dé Kal dvatodoyet eviore Adywv “ dvo Ta 
moAAd eat. TaV avOpwrivev.” Bo0Ket S5€ mpa@ros 
dvotkov Adyov ovyyeypagevat, Kaba noe Ma- 
Bwpivos év Tavrodamy ioropia, Kal THY ceAjvyy 
Kabddov' <te Ta UmEep> TavTnv Exew atdvov Pvow. 

A oi ev € > x ? , 

Hv 6€ I[letpifov vids, ws atros evapyopevos 

~ / tA oo? , 

ToD ovyypappatés drow: Adkpaiwy Kpo- 
ee vA vw t e\ rt 
Ttwvintns tade eAcEe LIletpifov vidos Bporivy 

\ y \ , a A , \ 
kat Adovri kal BadvdAAw: ‘ wept trav ddavewy, mepl 
tav Ovyradv cadrvevav pev Beoi EXOVTL, as 8 
dvOpesmous Tekpaipecbar’ ”’ Kal Ta €€Rs: egy dé 
Kat Thy boxny abdvarov, Kat Kweicbar avrnv 
ovvexes ws TOV GALOV. 


Ked. s’. IITMAZOX 


a ~ A 2 A f 
amacos Merazovri Kal avr uKOS. 
if gos Merazovrivos Kat atdros Ilu@ayo 
” ‘ , e ih oe ~ ~ 0 
ébyn d€ xpdovov wptopévov elvar THs ToD Kéapou 


1 ka8ddov] kai 9ddov dubitanter Apelt, coll. ii. 9: post 
xadddov <re 7a trep> inseruit Diels: 6Xov dv otpavdv Zeller. 








2 Cf T.L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, i. 246-249. 
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employed mechanical motion in a geometrical 
construction. namely, when he tried, by means of a 
section of a half-cylinder, to find two mean pro- 
portionals in order to duplicate the cube? In 
geometry, too, he was the first to discover the cube, 
as Plato says in the Republic. 


Cuarter 5. ALCMAEON 


Alcmaeon of Croton, another disciple of Pythagoras, 
wrote chiefly on medicine, but now and again he 
touches on natural philosophy, as when he says, 
“Most human affairs go in pairs.” He is thought 
to have been the first to compile a physical treatise, 
so we learn from Favorinus in his Mzscellaneous 
History , and he said that the moon <and> generally 
<the heavenly bodies> are in their nature eternal. 

He was the son of Pirithous, as he himself tells us 
at the beginning of his treatise*: “These are the 
words of Alemaeon of Croton, son of Pirithous, 
which he spake to Brotinus, Leon and Bathyllus : 
‘Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the 
gods have certain knowledge ; but to us, as men, 
only inference from evidence is possible,’ and so on.” 
He held also that the soul is immortal and that it 
is continuously in motion like the sun. 


Cuapter 6. HIPPASUS (fourth century s.c.) 


Hippasus of Metapontum was another Pythagorean, 
who held that there is a definite time which the 
> 5280n. i releielss 
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peeraBoAjs Kai memepacpevoy elvar TO may Kal 
deukivnTov. 

Doi S adrov Anunrpios ev ‘Opasvtpous pndev 
Katadumeiy ovyypapyic.. yeyovacr o “Inmacoe ovo, 
obdtos Te Kal ErEpos YEYPIPOS ev mévte BiBAtous 
Aakwvev toditelav: jv € Kal adtos Adxwv. 


Kes. (’.. OIAOAAOS 


MiArdAaos Kpotwridrns Tvbayopices. mapa Tov- 
tov IlAdtwv avyjcacba ra BiBdia ra Ilv@ayopuca 
Aiwvi ypader. éredevTa Sé vopiabets emitiecbae 
Tupavvids. Kal nud éorw els adTov- 


7 € 4 ~ é / Lg 
Thy Undvotay Maou pardtoTa A€yw Oeparrevew: 
ef yap Kal pu) Spas, aAAd Soxeis, atvyets. 
oe A , > ~ , \ / 
ovTw Kal DirdAaov avetAe Kpdtwv more mazpn, 
as pv doe Oédew Spa tUpavvoy exe. 


- > > ~ f EA , A s z 
ss Aoxet 8 atr@ mdvra dvdykn Kal dppovia 
yweo8a. Kal thy yy KwetoBar Kata KvUKAov 
~ > ~ Ne > € , 8 hi , 
amp@tov eimetv: of 8 ‘IKérav <tov> Lupaxoaov 
daow. 
Teévpadge dé BiBdAiov &, 6 dow “Eppummos 
éyew Twa TOV ovyypapéwy TlAdreva TOV piro- 
codov mapayevopevoy eis LikeAiav mpos Atovdarov 
avycacba mapa tav ovyyevav tod DiAocAdov 





2 Cf iii, 9. 

> The subject of évedeUra would naturally be Philolaus, 
and so D. L. understood it; but the original reference was 
clearly to Dion. 

© Anth. Pal. vii. 126. 

4 Or in prose: ‘‘ My chief advice to all men is: to lull 
suspicion to rest. For even if you don’t do something, and 
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changes in the universe take to complete and that 
the All is limited and ever in motion. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name, he left nothing in writing. There were 
two men named Hippasus, one being our subject, and 
the other a man who wrote The Laconian Constitution 
in five books; and he himself was a Lacedaemonian. 


CuarTer 7, PHILOLAUS 
(Perhaps late fifth century) 


Philolaus of Croton was a Pythagorean, and it 
was from him that Plato requests Dion to buy the 
Pythagorean treatises. He (Dion) was put to death 
because he was thought to be aiming at a tyranny.? 
This is what we have written upon him ¢ : 

Fancies of all things are most flattering ; 
If you intend, but do not, you are lost. 
So Croton taught Philolaus to his cost, 
Who fancied he would like to be their king.? 

His doctrine is that all things are brought about 
by necessity and in harmonious inter-relation. He 
was the first to declare that the earth moves in a 
circle? though some say that it was Hicetas of 
Syracuse. 

He wrote one book, and it was this work which, 
according to Hermippus, some writer said that 
Plato the philosopher, when he went to Sicily to 
Dionysius’s court, bought from Philolaus’s relatives 


people fancy you do, it is ill for you. So Croton, his native 
land, once put Philolaus to death, fancying he wished to 
have a tyrant’s house.” 

¢ i.e, round the central fire. See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, 
187 sqq. 
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apyupiov *AAcEavdpwav pve TeTTApaKovTa. Kal 
evTevbev petayeypagpevar TOV Tiavov. erepou O€ 
Aé€yovat 70v TlAdrwva AaBetv avu7a, Tapa. Atovyatov 
Tapaitnodjevov eK THS beNalens veavioxoy am- 
nyeevov Tav Tod DirodrAdov pabytav. 

Todrév ono Anpyjrpios év ‘Opesdpors T™p@Tov 
exdobdvat THY Mvbayopurdy <BiBrta Kat emvyparpat > 
Hepi gvcews, wv apxn der * a pvars s ev T@ 
Koop dppdxOn e€ drretpev TE Kal Tepawovro 
Kal dos 6 Kdapuos Kal Ta ev adT@ TavTa. 


Keg. 7’. EYAOZOS 


Evdofos _Atoxivou Kvidws, dazpordyos, yewpe- 
TPS, tapos, vopoberns. obros Ta pev yewpeTpucd, 
eure dujkovoe, Ta O° latpiKa Dircozviwvos Tob 
ZiKeuairom, Kaba, Kaddipaxos év tots Tivagi 
dno. Lwriwy & é&v tats Atadoxais Aéyee Kal 
TlAdtwvos airov dKxodoat. yevopLevov yap era@y 
Tpiav mou Kal €lKooL Kal ores SuaKetpevov 
Kata KAé€os Tov LwKpatika@v eis “AOrvas awapat 
adv OQcouddovTr TH latp@, Tpehoprevov v7’ adrod- 
ot 8€, Kal matduKa dvTa: Kataybévta 8 ets Tov 
Ilewpard donuepar avevar “AOyvale Kat aKov- 
cavra TOV cogioTra@v adtob. troorpédev. dvo 57 
Byes duatpippavta otkad’ eraveAetv Kal mpos 
Tav didwy epaviabevra els Atyurrov amapau 
<n Xpuoiznov Tob iatpod, ovorazikas dépovra 





* Hermippus (/'.//.G. iii. 42, fr. 25) seems to forget that 
Alexander was not born until after Plato’s death. CA. vii. 18. 
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for the sum of forty Alexandrine ? minas of silver, 
from which also the Timaeus was transcribed. 
Others say that Plato received it as a present for 
having procured from Dionysius the release of a 
young disciple of Philolaus who had been cast into 
prison. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, Philolaus was the first to publish the 
Pythagorean treatises, to which he gave the title 
On Nature, beginning as follows: “‘ Nature in the 
ordered universe was composed of unlimited and 
limiting elements, and so was the whole universe and 
all that is therein.” 


Cuapter 8. EUDOXUS (c. 407-357 B.c.) 


Eudoxus of Cnidos, the son of Aeschines, was an 
astronomer, a geometer, a physician and a legislator. 
He learned geometry from Archytas and medicine 
from Philistion the Sicilian, as Callimachus tells us 
inhis Tables. Sotion in his Successzons of Philosophers 
says that he was also a pupil of Plato. When he 
was about twenty-three years old and in straitened 
circumstances, he was attracted by the reputation 
of the Socratics and set sail for Athens with Theo- 
medon the physician, who provided for his wants. 
Some even say that he was Theomedon’s favourite. 
Having disembarked at Piraeus he went up every 
day to Athens and, when he had attended the 
Sophists’ lectures, returned again to the port. 
After spending two months there, he went home 
and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt with Chrysippus the physician, bear- 
ing with him letters of introduction from Agesilaus 
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map “AynotAdov mpos NextdvaBw- tov 8é Tots 
iepedow adrov ovoTioa. Kai térrapas phvas 
\ > lat if ’ i) / , ii > 
mpos eviavt@ Siatpipave’ adroh. Evpdpevov 8 
omjnvyv Kal odpvyv tiv “Oxraerynpida Kata twas 
La kd a / 4 > Me A 
ovyypayar. evredbev te yevécbar &v Kulikw kai 
~ td v4 > i A ‘A 
th Upomovrids codiotevovta: aAda Kal mapa 
‘ > / yw ? oe i a 
MavowdAov adixéobar. exter” ov Tws emravedeiv 
> z , A \ Ls) A mW 
A@jvale, mavv moddods mept éavtdov éxovTa 
, a , e A ~ ee 
pabntds, ws pact Twes, vrep Tob TAdrwva 
AurAoat, ort Ty dpxty avrov TopeTewparo. 
Tues be pace Kal oupmdoiov exovTe TH TAdrasve 
avrov THY WULKUKALOY KardKAvow, moMev ovrww, 
etonyjoacbar. dyot 8 adrov Nuxdpaxos 6 6 "Ape- 
atotéeAous Thy mBovny déyew 0 dyafov. am- 
ed€xOn 57 ev 7H TaTpidi peyadotipws, ws TO ye 
‘ > ~ , ‘ “A > Ly A 
mept adtod ndiopa yevopevov Sydot. aAda Kat 
n) a a > ra > , ra 
mapa Tots “EAAjow éemupaveoratos eyéveTo, yparsas 
Tots (diows moXirais véuous, ws dnow “Epyimmos 
ev tetdptyn Ilept t&v entra coddiv, Kai aotpo- 
Aoyoupeva Kal yewpeTpovpeva Kal erep adz7a 
aftoAoya. 

"Eoye 5€ Kal Ovyarépas tpets, “Axrida, DiA- 
rida, AcAdida. gdyai 8 adtrov *Epatoobdvys ev 
ad A Ce \ ~ ie cal 
tois Ilpos Bétwva kat Kuvayv diaddyous ovvOeivat: 
ot 8€, yeypadévar pev Alyuariovs TH attdv duv7y, 
Toorov de pelepunvedoartTa exdodvat Tots “EAAyot. 
ta , vs , ¢ > / Pe 
tovrov Siujkovse Xpvoirios 6 "Epivew Kvid.os 
Ta Te wept Gedy Kal Kdopov Kal THY peTEwpo- 





2 The suggestion of hostile relations is held to be without 
foundation both by Tannery, Astronomie ancienne, p. 296, 
note 4+, and T. L. Heath, dristarchus, p. 192. 

> The reference is to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
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to Nectanabis, who recommended him to the priests. 
There he remained one year and four months with 
his beard and eyebrows shaved, and there, some say, 
he wrote his Octaéterts. From there he went to 
Cyzicus and the Propontis, giving lectures; after- 
wards he came to the court of Mausolus. Then at 
length he returned to Athens, bringing with him a 
great number of pupils: according to some, this was 
for the purpose of annoying Plato, who had originally 
passed him over.* Some say that, when Plato gave 
a banquet, Eudoxus, owing to the numbers present, 
introduced the fashion of arranging couches in a 
semicircle. Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, 
states that he declared pleasure to be the good.? 
He was received in his native city with great honour, 
proof of this being the decree concerning him. 
But he also became famous throughout Greece, as 
legislator for his fellow-citizens, so we learn from 
Hermippus in his fourth book On the Seven Sages, and 
as the author of astronomical and geometrical 
treatises and other important works. 

He had three daughters, Actis, Philtis and Delphis. 
Eratosthenes in his writings addressed to Baton 
tells us that he also composed Dialogues of Dogs ; 
others say that they were written by Egyptians in 
their own language and that he translated them and 
published them in Greece. Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
the son of Erineus, attended his lectures on the 
gods, the world, and the phenomena of the heavens, 


(i. 12, 1101 b 27; x. 2, 1172 b 9 8q.). That Nicomachus 
wrote the treatise called after him was a common error into 
which Cicero also fell (De fin. v. § 12). 
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« The w ording s suggests that this physician’s name was not 
Eudoxus, but rather Chrysippus. He may have been the 
Chrysippus of Cnidos mentioned supra, vii. 186 (ef. Wilamo- 
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while in medicine he was the pupil of Philistion the 
Sicilian. 

Eudoxus also left some excellent commentaries. 
He had a son Aristagoras, who had a son Chrysippus, 
the pupil of Aéthlius. To this Chrysippus we owe a 
medical work on the treatment of the eye, specula- 
tions upon nature having occupied his mind. 

Three men have borne the name of Eudoxus : 
(1) our present subject ; (2) a historian, of Rhodes ; 
(3) a Sicilian Greek, the son of Agathocles, a comic 
poet, who three times won the prize in the city 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea, so we are 
told by Apollodorus in his Chronology. We also find 
another physician of Cnidos mentioned by Eudoxus ¢ 
in his Geography as advising people to be always 
exercising their limbs by every form of gymnastics, 
and their sense-organs in the same way. 

The same authority, Apollodorus, states that 
Eudoxus of Cnidos flourished about the 103rd 
Olympiad,® and that he discovered the properties 
of curves. He died in his fifty-third year. When 
he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of Heliopolis, the 
sacred bull Apis licked his cloak. Irom this the 
priests foretold that he would be famous but short- 
lived, so we are informed by Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia. 

There is a poem of our own upon him, which runs 
thus ¢ : 

It is said that at Memphis Eudoxus learned his coming 


fate from the bull with beautiful horns. No words did it 
utter: for whence comes speech to a bull? Nature did not 


witz, Antig. v. Kar. 324-326); see, however, Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Chrysippos, 15 and 16. 
> 368-364 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 74-4. 
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provide the young bull Apis with a chattering tongue. But, 
standing sideways by him, it licked his robe, by which it 
plainly prophesied ‘* you shall soon die.” Whereupon, soon 
after, this fate overtook him, when he had seen fifty-three 
risings of the Pleiades. 

Eudoxus used to be called Endoxos (illustrious) 
instead of Eudoxus by reason of his brilliant 
reputation. 

Having now dealt with the famous Pythagoreans, 
let us next discuss the so-called “ sporadic ” philo- 
sophers. And first we must speak of Heraclitus. 
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1 jpaxiovros F, but ypaxiwvros BP, whence Bechtel restores 
TpaKwvros. 


2 vdov éxey Athen. xiii. p. 610 5B; Clem. Strom. i. 19, p. 373. 
3 bxwomep Teixeos Dicls. 





2 504-500 B.c. 5 
The biographers used by our author laid evident stress 
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Heracuitus, son of Bloson or, according to some, of 
Heracon, was a native of Ephesus. He flourished in 
the 69th Olympiad. He was lofty-minded beyond 
all other men,? and over-weening, as is clear from 
his book in which he says: ‘‘ Much learning does 
not teach understanding ; else would it have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, or, again, Xenophanes and 
Hecataeus.”¢ For “this one thing is wisdom, to 
understand thought, as that which guides all the 
world everywhere.” ? And he used to say that 
“Homer deserved to be chased out of the lists and 
beaten with rods, and Archilochus likewise.” ¢ 
Again he would say: ‘‘ There is more need to 
extinguish insolence than an outbreak of fire,” f 
and “ The people must fight for the law as for city- 
walls.”’9 He attacks the Ephesians, too, for banish- 
ing his friend Hermodorus : he says: “The Ephesians 
on this characteristic of the Ephesian, for §§ 1-3 (excepting 
two fragments cited in § 2) dwell on this single theme. As 
to the criticism of Pythagoras ef. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
129 s.f.. who, dealing with chronology, says that Heraclitus 
was later than Pythagoras, for Pythagoras is mentioned by 


him. ¢ Fr. 40 D., 16 B. 
¢ Fr. 41 D., 19 B. e¢ Fr. 42 D., 119 B. 
Fr Ase lO. 9 Fr, 44 D., 100 B. 
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1 So Cic. Tusc. v. 105 ** morte multandos,” but amayéa- 
o@a Strabo xiv. 5, p. 642, Musonius ap. Stob. Fil. xl. 9, 
Iamblichus, De vit. Pyth. 30, § 173 ed. Westermann. 
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would do well to end their lives, every grown man 
of them, and leave the city to beardless boys, for 
that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, ‘We will have none 
who is worthiest among us ; or if there be any such, 
let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’ 4 
And when he was requested by them to make laws, 
he scorned the request because the state was already 
in the grip of a bad constitution. He would retire 
to the temple of Artemis and play at knuckle-bones 
with the boys; and when the Ephesians stood 
round him and looked on, “ Why, you rascals,” he 
said, ‘are you astonished? Is it not better to do this 
than to take part in your civil life ? ” 

Finally, he became a hater of his kind and wandered 
on the mountains, and there he continued to live, 
making his diet of grass and herbs. However, when 
this gave him dropsy, he made his way back to the 
city and put this riddle to the physicians, whether 
they were competent to create a drought after heavy 
rain. They could make nothing of this, whereupon 
he buried himself in a cowshed, expecting that the 
noxious damp humour would be drawn out of him 
by the warmth of the manure. But, as even this was 
of no avail, he died at the age of sixty. 

There is a piece of my own about him as follows ®: 

Often have I wondered how it came about that Heraclitus 
endured to live in this miserable fashion and then to die. 
For a fell disease flooded his body with water, quenched the 
light in his eyes and brought on darkness. 

Hermippus, too, says that he asked the doctors 
whether anyone could by emptying the intestines 
draw off the moisture ; and when they said it was 


eer t2) Dy, 1148: > Anth. Pal. vii. 127. 
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¢ ir, 101 D., SO B. + Fr. 43:0. 
© Of. IL i. 247, 248. 
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impossible, he put himself in the sun and bade his 
servants plaster him over with cow-dung. Being 
thus stretched and prone, he died the next day 
and was buried in the market-place. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus states that, being unable to tear off the 
dung, he remained as he was and, being un- 
recognizable when so transformed, he was devoured 
by dogs. 

He was exceptional from his boyhood ; for when 
a youth he used to say that he knew nothing, although 
when he was grown up he claimed that he knew 
everything. He was nobody's pupil, but he declared 
that he “ inquired of himself,” * and learned every- 
thing from himself. Some, however, had said that 
he had been a pupil of Xenophanes, as we learn 
from Sotion, who also tells us that Ariston in his 
book Ox Heraclitus declares that he was cured of 
the dropsy and died of another disease. And 
Hippobotus has the same story. 

As to the work which passes as his, it is a con- 
tinuous treatise On Nature, but is divided into three 
discourses, one on the universe, another on politics, 
and a third on theology. This book he deposited in 
the temple of Artemis and, according to some, he 
deliberately made it the more obscure in order 
that none but adepts should approach it, and 
lest familiarity should breed contempt. Of our 
philosopher Timon ® gives a sketch in these words °¢: 

In their midst uprose shrill, cuckoo-like, a mob-reviler, 
riddling Heraclitus. 

Theophrastus puts it down to melancholy that 
some parts of his work are half-finished, while 
other parts make a strange medley. As a proof of 
his magnanimity Antisthenes in his Successions of 
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Philosophers cites the fact that he renounced his 
claim to the kingship in favour of his brother. So 
great fame did his book win that a sect was founded 
and called the Heracliteans, after him. 

Here is a general summary of his doctrines. 
All things are composed of fire, and into fire they 
are again resolved ; further, all things come about 
by destiny, and existent things are brought into 
harmony by the clash of opposing currents; again, 
all things are filled with souls and divinities. He 
has also given an account of all the orderly happenings 
in the universe, and declares the sun to be no larger 
than it appears. Another of his sayings is: “‘ Of 
soul thou shalt never find boundaries, not if thou 
trackest it on every path; so deep is its cause.” @ 
Self-conceit he used to call a falling sickness (epilepsy) 
and eyesight a lying sense.’ Sometimes, however, 
his utterances are clear and distinct, so that even 
the dullest can easily understand and derive there- 
from elevation of soul. For brevity and weightiness 
his exposition is incomparable. 

Coming now to his particular tenets, we may state 
them as follows: fire is the element, all things are 
exchange for fire and come into being by rarefaction 
and condensation’; but of this he gives no clear 
explanation. All things come into being by conflict 
of opposites, and the sum of things flows like a stream. 
Further, all that is is limited and forms one world. 
And it is alternately born from fire and again 
resolved into fire in fixed cycles to all eternity, and 
this is determined by destiny. Of the opposites 
that which tends to birth or creation is called war 
and strife, and that which tends to destruction by 
fire is called concord and peace.4 Change he called 
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a pathway up and down, and this determines the 
birth of the world. 

Yor fire by contracting turns into moisture, and 
this condensing turns into water ; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls 
the downward path. Then again earth is liquefied, 
and thus gives rise to water, and from water the rest 
of the series is derived. He reduces nearly every- 
thing to exhalation from the sea. This process is 
the upward path. Exhalations arise from earth as 
well as from sea ; those from sea are bright and pure, 
those from earth dark. Fire is fed by the bright 
exhalations, the moist element by the others. He 
does not make clear the nature of the surrounding 
element. He says, however, that there are in it 
bowls with their concavities turned towards us, in 
which the bright exhalations collect and produce 
flames. These are the stars. The flame of the sun 
is the brightest and the hottest; the other stars 
are further from the earth and for that reason give 
it less light and heat. The moon, which is nearer to 
the earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled region, 
and keeps a proportionate distance from us. That 
is why it gives us more heat and light. Eclipses of 
the sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned 
upwards ; the monthly phases of the moon are due 
to the bowl turning round in its place little by little. 
Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted 
for by the various exhalations. Thus the bright 
exhalation, set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, 
produces day, the opposite exhalation when it has 





1 xeto@a vulg.: corr. Reiske. 2 xoltkw Reiske. 
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emixpatjnoacay viKT amotedeiv: Kal ex pev TOD 
Aapepod 76 Oeppov atfdpevoy Oépos moveiv, €k 
8€ zoo oxorewod To bypov mAcovdlov xeyw.ava 
2 / > 4 \ , ‘ “4 
amepyaleabar. aKkodovbws dé TovTots Kat TeEpt 
trav dAdawv aiztodoyet. wept S€ rhs yas oddev 
dmogpaiverat mola tis eatw, add’ odd€ mEpt TaY 
oxadav. Kat Tatra pev iv abt@ 7a Soxobyra. 

Ta S€ wept Xwxpdrovs Kal Goa éevrvxwv TH 
ovyypdppate elmo, Kopicavtos Edpiridov, Kaba 
now ’Apiotwv, év T@ rept Lwxpatovs eipjKapev. 
ies rd Kt e i ft "f 
LédevKos pevTar dyoiv o ypayparixos Kpdtwva 
twa toropely ev 7H KaraxodvpByr_ Kparyta twa 
mpa@rov eis THY “EAAdda Kopicar To BiBAiov <év> 

\ > ~ , nh a ~ a 
Kat etzeiv Andiov twos SdetcBar KoAvpByTod, ds 
obt adnomvuynoerat ev att@. emuypdgovar 8° abr@ 
€ \ t4 € X: 1 4 , A 
of pev Movoas, ot dé Ilepi ddcews, Avddoros be 

Ee] A Se A A ra 
axpiBés olaxropa mpos oTabuypy Biov, 


dor yoapov’ 7O&v, <Tot & ddov> Kécpov TpoTw 
évés te EvaTdvtwy te.’ dact 8 adbrtov epwrn- 
Bara bia Ti oww7d, ddva “tv dpets Aadrre.”’ 
éndOynce 8 adtod Kat Aapeios petacyeiy Kai 
éypaibev de mpos adtov: 

 Baatrebs Aapeios watpos “Yordomew ‘Hpdkdee- 
tov "Edéovov coddv avdpa mpocayopever xaipew. 

“ KaraBeBaAnoa Adyov Ilepi dicews Svaventov 


1 xal yvwpov’ 7OGv, <Kai Kaddv> Kécpov tpdmuwv évds TE 
oupravrwy re Diels. 





oni eee. 

> Plato, alluding to Heraclitus, speaks of ‘‘ onian Muses ” 
(Soph. 242 ©). He is followed by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v. 9, 682 P. ai yoiv ’Iddes Mofcar diappydnv A€é-yovet), 
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got the mastery causes night ; the increase of warmth 
due to the bright exhalation produces summer, where- 
as the preponderance of moisture due to the dark 
exhalation brings about winter. His explanations 
of other phenomena are in harmony with this. He 
gives no account of the nature of the earth, nor even 
of the bowls. These, then, were his opinions. 

The story told by Ariston of Socrates, and his 
remarks when he came upon the book of Heraclitus, 
which Euripides brought him, I have mentioned 
in my Life of Socrates.* However, Seleucus the 
grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in 
his book called The Diver that the said work of 
Heraclitus was first brought into Greece by one 
Crates, who further said it required a Delian diver 
not to be drowned in it. The title given to it by 
some is The Muses,» by others Concerning Nature ; 
but Diodotus calls it ¢ 


A helm unerring for the rule of life ; 


others ‘a guide of conduct, the keel of the whole 
world, for one and all alike.” We are told that, 
when asked why he kept silence, he replied, ‘‘ Why, 
to let you chatter.’ Darius, too, was eager to make 
his acquaintance, and wrote to him as follows ¢@: 


“ King Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Heraclitus the 
wise man of Ephesus, greeting. 
“ You are the author of a treatise On Nature which 


and possibly, as M. Ernout thinks, by Lucretius, i. 657, where 
‘* Musae ” is the ms. reading. But cf. Lachmann, ad loc. 

© Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 287. 

4 The request of Darius is mentioned by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 65 oftos Baowéa Aapetov rapaxadodvra Frew ets 
Ilépoas wwepetdev. The story is not made more plausible by 
the two forged letters to which it must have given rise. 
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te kal dvoecEnynrov. ev Tiot pwev ody Eppnvevdjsevos 
Kara Adéw onv Soxel Sivaylv twa mepréxew 
fewpias Kdapov Te Too avumavros Kal T&v ev 
ToUTw ywouevw, dmep eotiv ev Devordrn Kelpeva 
Kujoee Tay b€ wAeloTwy emoxiy éxyovra, wore kat 
ros él mAcioTov peTecynKeTas ovyypappaTwv 
Sarropetofau THs .opOAs* Soxovons yeypapbat Tapa 
col eSny news. Baoureds odv Aapetos “Yordomou 
BovAcrat THs ons dKpodcews peraoxely Kat Tau 
deias “EMgvucis. épxov 57) curries pos eur 
dw Kat Bacidrewov otkov. “EAAnves yap emt To 
mAclarov dveTionavro. codots avipdow ovres Tap- 
op@at Ta KaAds br atbrav evderxvpeva mpos o7rov- 
daiav axonv Kat uadbyow. map’ ewol 8 vrdpyer 
oo. 7aca jer mpoedpia, Kal? juepav b€ Kady Kab 
omovoaia mpocayopevors kal Bios evddxysos oais 
Tapawéceow. 


“HpdkAetos "Edéotos Bactrdi Aapeiw marpos 
‘Yordomew xalpew. 

*“Oxodaor Tuyxdvovow ovTes emixOoveoe Tijs pev 
aAnOnins Kai Ouxavompaypoavrns dméxovrau, a- 
mAnorin 8€ Kal SofoKomin TpoaeXovat KaKns evra. 
dvoins. ey 8° duynatinv éxwv maons Tovnpins 
Kat Kdpov pevyav TavTos olxevoupLevov pbovw Kat 
dua TO mrepiioracbau drrepnpaviny ovK av dducotuny 
cis Hepody xeipny, éAlyous apkedpevos Kat” éeunv 
yespay.’ 

Totodros prev avnip Kal mpos Baowea. 
Anpyrpis dé dnow ev trois ‘Opwvipos Kat 
"AOnvaiwy atrov v7repdpoviica, dsd€av Exovra 


1 6p0as Richards. 
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is hard to understand and hard to interpret. In 
certain parts, if it be interpreted word for word, it 
seems to contain a power of speculation on the whole 
universe and all that goes on within it, which depends 
upon motion most divine; but for the most part 
judgement is suspended, so that even those who are 
the most conversant with literature are at a loss to 
know what is the right interpretation of your work. 
Accordingly King Darius, son of Hystaspes, wishes 
to enjoy your instruction and Greek culture. Come 
then with all speed to see me at my palace. For the 
Greeks as a rule are not prone to mark their wise 
men; nay, they neglect their excellent precepts 
which make for good hearing and learning. But at 
my court there is secured for you every privilege and 
daily conversation of a good and worthy kind, and 
a life in keeping with your counsels.” 


“ Heraclitus of Ephesus to King Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, greeting. 

“All men upon earth hold aloof from truth and 
justice, while, by reason of wicked folly, they devote 
themselves to avarice and thirst for popularity. But 
I, being forgetful of all wickedness, shunning the 
general. satiety which is closely joined with envy, 
and because I have a horror of splendour, could not 
come to Persia, being content with little, when that 
little is to my mind.” 


So independent was he even when dealing with 
a king. 

Demetrius, in his book on Men of the Same Name, 
says that he despised even the Athenians, although 
held by them in the highest estimation; and, 
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Tapmdrctorny, Karappovoupevov TE bro TOV "Ede- 
oiwy Aéobat pGMov ta oixeia. em aL avrod 
kal 6 Wadnpeds Anpnirpros ev TH Luxpdrous 
droAoyia.. mAeiorot Té elow daot é Ny yvrae atrob 
70 ovyypappa Kal yap "Avtiobevns kat “Hpa- 
KXreidns 6 Mlovriuxds KXeavOns te Kal Tadao 6 
Ltwiukds, mpos dé fiducties 6 KAnOeis “Hpa- 
? or t \ t A \ 
KAevteoTns, Nexopndns Te Kal Atovtauos: Toav 6¢€ 
YpapparucGy AwddoTos, ds ov bnou mept piacws 
etva TO oUyypapipLa., aAAa mept moAtTEtas, TO de 
mepl dvaews ev Tapadelyparos elder keiobae. 
‘lepwvupos 8€ dno Kat Unvitvov tov tav 
2 A ? / A > r / A 
lapBwv rounriy emBardoba tov éxeivov Adyov dia 
/ > ua / > > i > va 
petpou exBadAew. modAd 7’ els adrov éemuypappara 
peperat, arap 01 Kal Tdde- 


‘H re m >? ee , aes ie PON >.” = 

pakdAeitos ey’ TLL avw KaTw EAKEeT Gpovaot; 
ody vuiv éemdvouv, tots 8 eu’ emuaTapevors. 

eis ewot av@pwaos tprapvptot, ot 8 avapiOpor 
ovoeis. Tabr’ ated Kal mapa Depoedovy. 


kat GAXo ToLovee’ 


pay taxds “Hpaxdeitov én’ ouparov etree BiProv 
Tovpectou: pednra Tou évaBaros drpamurds. 

épdvi) Kal axotos e€oriv adAdumetov: Hv dé oe porns 
eloayayn, pavepod Aapmporep’ HeAiov. 


Teyovacn 8 ‘Hpakdertor mévre: mp&tos avros 
odtos: SevTepos mrorntns AvpiKds, o8 é€oTe TOV 
~ , bd 

baddexa Oecv eyxayuov- tpitos éeAeyetas TrownTHs 





@ This work is again quoted in ix. 37 and ix. 57, and is 
perhaps the source of the first sentence of § 52 also. 
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notwithstanding that the Ephesians thought little 
of him, he preferred his own home the more. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, too, mentions him in his 
Defence of Socrates*; and the commentators on 
his work are very numerous, including as they do 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cleanthes 
and Sphaerus the Stoic, and again Pausanias who 
was called the imitator of Heraclitus, Nicomedes, 
Dionysius, and, among the grammarians, Diodotus. 
The latter affirms that it is not a treatise upon 
nature, but upon government, the physical part 
serving merely for illustration.? 

Hieronymus tells us that Scythinus, the satirical 
poet, undertook to put the discourse of Heraclitus 
into verse. He is the subject of many epigrams, 
and amongst them of this one °: 


Heraclitus am I. Why do ye drag me up and down, ye 
illiterate? It was not for vou [ toiled, but for such as 
understand me. One man in my sight is a match for thirty 
thousand, but the countless hosts do not make a single one. 
This I proclaim, yea in the halls of Persephone. 


Another runs as follows ¢: 


Do not be in too great a hurry to get to the end of Heraclitus 
the Ephesian’s book: the path is hard to travel. Gloom is 
there and darkness devoid of light. But if an initiate be 
your guide, the path shines brighter than sunlight. 


Five men have borne the name of Heraclitus: 
(1) our philosopher ; (2) a lyrie poet, who wrote a 
hymn of praise to the twelve gods; (3) an elegiac 


> Apparently D. L. is using, through another of his 
sources, the very same citation from Diodotus which he has 
given verbatim in § 12. 
© Anth. Pal. vii. 128. 4 Anth. Pal. ix. 540. 
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‘AXdkapvacce’s, eis dv Kaddiayos memolnkey 
oUTws* 


cimé Tis, ‘Hpaxdecre, Teov }opov, és 8° eue Sdxpu 
nyayer, euvnobnv 8 oocaxis dppdrepor 

qAwov év A€ayn KaTedvcapev. GAXa ov pev Tov, 
€eiv’ ‘AX Kapvaccet, teTpamada omodty, 

ai 8€ real Cusovow anddves, How 6 TavTwY 


apmaxrys “Aidns ov emt xetpa Badet. 


réraptos AgéaBws, toropiav yeypapas Maxedov- 
Kn" TépmTos on ovdoyedovos, a amo kBapwdtas jeTa- 
BeByxas eis <Tdde> TO €fd0s. 


Ked. B’. XENODANHS 
Zevodavns Ae€iov 7 q, ws "ArroMo8epos, ’Opbope- 


vous Kodopdivios evaweirae mpos Tob Tipwvos: 
gdnot yoor, 

EZewodavyny & sadrudov, ‘Ounpamarny émKonrny. 
ie b) A ~ t zl fe a 
ovTos execu THs maTpisos ev LZayxdAn Tis 
DuKeAlas « « *? drérpiBe dé kai ev Karavy. Sunxovce 
5€ Kar’ éviovs prev oddevds, Kar’ éviouvs 5é Borw- 


1 Diels after SixeNas inserts <dérpiBe Kai Tis eis "EXéav 
amokias kowwvnoas €didagKkev Exel». 





2 Anth. Pal. vii. 80. 

> From Cory’s Jonica, p. 7. In bare prose: “ One 
told me of thy death, Heraclitus, and moved me to tears, 
when I remembered how often we two watched the sun go 
down upon our talk. But though thou, I ween, my Hali- 
carnassian friend, art dust long, long ago, yet do thy 
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poet of Halicarnassus, on whom Callimachus wrote 
the following epitaph ¢@: 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take ;? 


(4) a Lesbian who wrote a history of Macedonia ; 
(5) a jester who adopted this profession after having 
been a musician. 


CuarTer 2. XNENOPHANES® (570-478 B.c.) 


Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, the son of 
Dexius, or, according to Apollodorus, of Orthomenes, 
is praised by Timon, whose words at all events are : 


Xenophanes, not over-proud, perverter of Homer, castigator. 


He was banished from his native city and lived at 


Zancle in Sicily <and having joined the colony 


planted at Elea taught there>. He also lived in 
Catana. According to some he was no man’s pupil, 


“ Nightingales ’ live on, and Death, that insatiate ravisher, 
shall Jay no hand on them.” Perhaps ‘“ Nightingales * was 
the title of a work. JLaertius deserves our gratitude for 
inserting this little poem, especially on so slight a pretext. 

¢ Diels (Dox. Gr. p. 140) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. 14. 1; Plutarch, Strom. 4; Aétius, 3. 3. 12, ii. 4. 11, 
ii. 20. 8, iii. 9. 4, ii, Qf. 9, i. 3. 12, iii. 16. 5, ultimately 
from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 5, Fr. 16. 
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vos “A@nvaiov 7, as TwWes, "ApxeAdov. Kai, ws 
Lwriwy onot, Kar’ "Avagipar8pov jv. yéypade 
8€ Kal év emreat kal édeyelas kal tduBous Kal? 
‘Hovddov Kal ‘Opnpov, é emuxomreuy adray TO mrept 
Decv etpnséva. dAAad Kai adros épp parpeder TO 
éavrod. avrido€daa Te Aéyera Oarj kai IIv8- 
ayopa, Kabdyacbar dé Kat "Emyevidov. paxpo- 
Bwirards te yéyovev, ds mov Kal adres dynow: 
mv > ¢ tl k laseats A ¢ - “) ° \ 
19 707 8 énta T gat Kal éfijcovt’ éviavrot 
BAnotpilovtes € cue. spoon? av ‘EMada viv: 
ex yeveris b¢ 767° Hoar ceixoor mévre Te mpos 
Tots, 
* > i A ~ > x ro > ta 
elmrep eye) TrEpt TAVO oida Adyew eTUpws. 
@Mnoi dé térTapa civar TMV dvTwy oToryela, 
, 2 > td ? \ fi A 
Kocpous 8 admeipous, od mapaddaxtovs bé. Ta 
/ , ~ > > if t > LU > 
védy ovvicracba ths ad yAiov atpidos avadepo- 
pens Kal aipovans abTa «is TO meptexov. ovaiav 
Geot oparpoevdy}, pander 6 dpovov éxovgay avOparrrep: 
dAov be opay Kal doy a dxovew, py) pevrot dvamveiy: 
cipmavrd te elvar vody kal ppovnow Kal aidcov. 
mparos Te dmedivaro 6 Ore av TO ywopevov Pbaprov 
€or Kal 7 pon mvebpa. 
” ~ i \ a 
20 "Edn 5é Kat To mroAAd Woow vod evar. Kat rots 
Tupavvors evrvyxdvew 7) as ixcora y ws "oora. 
"Eprredoxdéous be elovTos adT@ OTe dvevperds 
éorw 6 aodds, ctkdTws, ’ ébn:  copov yap <tvat 
def Tov emvyvwodpevov Tov coddv.”’ dna de Lwriwv 





2 Possibly the same Boton who taught Theramenes 
rhetoric. Ifso, D. L. (or his authority) may have transferred 
to Xenophanes an excerpt intended for Xenophon. See 
the uae of Diels, /’r. d. Vors., on 11 A. 1 (Xenophanes) 

I re Th 1D), 
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according toothers he was a pupil of Boton of Athens,* 
or, as some say, of Archelaus. Sotion makes him a 
contemporary of Anaximander. His writings are in 
epic metre, as well as elegiacs and iambies attacking 
Hesiod and Homer and denouncing what they said 
about the gods. Furthermore he used to recite his 
own poems. It is stated that he opposed the views 
of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides 
also. He lived to a very great age, as his own words 
somewhere testify ® : 


Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing 
my cares up and down the land of Greece ; and there were 
then twenty and five years more from my birth up, if I know 
how to speak truly about these things. 


He holds that there are four elements of existent 
things, and worlds unlimited in number but not 
overlapping <in time>. Clouds are formed when 
the vapour from the sun is carried upwards and 
lifts them into the surrounding air. The substance 
of God is spherical, in no way resembling man. He 
is all eye and all ear, but does not breathe ; he is 
the totality of mind and thought, and is eternal. 
Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish, and that 
the soul is breath.¢ 

He also said that the mass of things falls short of 
thought ; and again that our encounters with tyrants 
should be as few, or else as pleasant, as possible. 
When Empedocles remarked to him that it is im- 
possible to find a wise man, “ Naturally,” he replied, 
“for it takes a wise man to recognize a wise man.” 

¢ Presumably followed by Epicharmus when he wrote 

evoeBns vow mepuxws od mada x’ obdév KaKdv 
karO@avdv: dvw 7d mvedpa dtapevel Kar’ otipaydv. 


(Fr. 22, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 170, p. 640 P.) 
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mparov adrav eimety dxatdAnn7 elvar Ta Tava, 
mAaverevos. 

’Ezoinae 5€ Kal Kododdévos xricw Kal Tov eis 
2 d a > rd > & wv ‘ a! 
EXdav ris “IraXlas arroxiopov én SioxtAva. Kat 
4 A A Ci ‘ td , ‘ 
qKpale Kata THY cfnKoorny Odvpr mada. got 
dé Anpyzpios 6 DaAdnpevs ev 7® Ilepl ynpers 
Kat [avait Twos 6 Urwucos € ev TO Tlepi ev0upias Tais 
idiars yepot Parsae tovs viets adtov, Kabdmep Kal 
> / - A ~ e y) 3. 
Avagayopav. doxel d¢ mempacbar tro ** <Kal 
fence t7o> 7&v vbayopixdv Wappevioxov 

at *Opeoradou, Kaba dno DaBwpivos &v *Amo- 

poe “aol ee mpwTw. yéeyove dé Kat daddos 
Eevopavys A€oBuos mounTns iapBov. 

Kat otro. pev of oropddny. 


Ked. y’. TAPMENIAHS 


Eevodavous Sé dijnxovoe Tlappevidns Tle pqros 
*Ededtns (robrov Oeddpactos év 7H "Emiropy 
*Avakyudvdpov dno axotca). duws 8 obdv 
akovoas Kal Eevoddvous odk nKodovOnoev adT@. 
2, vA \ \ vd td uy ~ 
exowange dé Kal Apewia Avoxaira Te IIv8- 
ayopik®, ws edn > Lwriwv, avipl mévnte per, Kar 
d¢ Kal dyabd. @ kal u@Now HKorovbnoe Kal 





2 It would be rash to infer from this single notice, that 
Sotion, considering Xenophanes a Sceptic, did not derive 
him from the Pythagoreans through Telauges. 


540-537 B.c. © jee 
4 Diels (op. cit. p. 141) compares Hippolytns, Ref. Haer. 
i. 11. 1,23 Plutarch, Strom. 53 Aétiuss 1. S54 av. 9.7; 
iv. 5. 12, iii. 15. 7; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. 


Oven. Tr. 6-7, Wie 
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Sotion says that he was the first to maintain that 
all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in error.* 
One of his poems is The Founding of Colophon, and 
another The Settlement of a Colony at Elea in Italy, 
making 2000 lines in all. He flourished about the 
60th Olympiad.? That he buried his sons with his 
own hands like Anaxagoras ® is stated by Demetrius 
of Phalerum in his work On Old Age and by 
Panaetius the Stoic in his book Of Cheerfulness. 
He is believed to have been sold into slavery by 
<... and to have been set free by> the Pythagoreans 
Parmeniscus and Orestades: so Favorinus in the 
first book of his Memorabilia. There was also 
another Xenophanes, of Lesbos, an iambic poet. 
Such were the “ sporadic ” philosophers. 


Cuarter 3. PARMENIDES 4 [ flor. c. 500 B.c.] 


Parmenides, a native of Elea, son of Pyres, was 
a pupil of Xenophanes (Theophrastus in his Epitome 
makes him a pupil of Anaximander). Parmenides, 
however, though he was instructed by Xenophanes, 
was no follower of his. According to Sotion/’ he also 
associated with Ameinias the Pythagorean, who was 
the son of Diochaetas and a worthy gentleman though 
poor. This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, 


* Diels considers this sentence to be a marginal note of 
an editor referring to Xenophanes, not Parmenides. 

# Sotion would thus appear to separate Parmenides from 
Xenophanes. Compare note a on p. 426. Diels conjectures 
that an epitaph on the Pythagoreans mentioned is the 
ultimate authority here. 
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dmobavevtos np@ov idptcato yevous Te Umdpywv 
Aaprpod Kat mAovTov, Kai bn’ *Apewiouv add’ ody 
b10 Eevodavous eis Havylav mpoeTpamn. 
~ > a ‘ ~ > , ~ 
IIparos 8 otzos TH fal dmepawe opatpoedy 
Kat ev péow xetobau. dvo Te elvar orouxeia, Op 
Kal yh, Kal TO pev Snuvoupyod rakw €xew, Ty 
226° vAys. yéveoty T cP para é HAiov mparov 
yevésbar: adrov dé trepéxew’ 7d Oepuov Kai TO 
puxpov, €&€ dv Ta mdvTa ovveoTdvat. Kal TH 
puxnv Kal Tov vodv tadrov elvar, Kaba peuvynrae 
Kal Qeddpaortos ev tots Dvorkois, mdvtTwv oxedov 
ex7ilepevos Ta Sdypata. Siocon te edn THY 
, A A > > , A A A 
firooodgiav, thy pev Kat’ adjfevav, THY d€ KaTa 
do€av. S10 Kal doi mov: 
ny / 4 id 
pew S€ ce maya. mubéobar 
jpev “AdAnPeins evxuKdeéos” drpepes HTop, 
noe Bpora@y Sd€as, tats odk ev miatis adnOijs. 


Kat adres b€ 81a rornuatwv dirocodet, xabarep 
‘Hoiodds te Kai Eevopavys kat *EumedoxdAjs. 
Kpitjpiov S€ Tov Adyov eime: tds Te aicbyces pH 
axpipeis baapyew. noi yoov- 

pndé o° €Bos moAvTE:pov odov Kata THVdE BidcOw 

vwpayv aoKoTov dupa Kal HynHETCaV akouny 

\ ~ ~ A / rt yw 
Kal yA@ooav, Kpivar b€ Adyw modAdvdnpw EXeyyov. 


23 610 Kal mepi adtod dnow o Tiwwv: 


1 trepexew] brdpxew vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
2 evrebéos vulg. 





Shiels 28 1): 

>’ The text of Parmenides had suffered in the course of 
time. Here Laertius, like Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, 
read evevOéos arpexés ; Proclus, two centuries later, etpeyyéos 
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and on his death he built a shrine to him. being him- 
self of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth ; 
moreover it was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who 
led him to adopt the peaceful life of a student. 

He was the first to declare that the earth is 
spherical and is situated in the centre of the universe. 
He held that there were two elements, fire and earth, 
and that the former discharged the function of a 
craftsman, the latter of his material. The generation 
of man proceeded from the sun as first cause; heat 
and cold, of which all things consist, surpass the sun 
itself. Again he held that soul and mind are one 
and the same, as Theophrastus mentions in his 
Physics, where he is setting forth the tenets of 
almost all the schools. He divided his philosophy 
into two parts dealing the one with truth, the other 
with opinion. Hence he somewhere says @: 


Thou must needs learn all things, as well the unshakeable 
heart of well-rounded truth as the opinions of mortals in 
which there is no sure trust.? 


Our philosopher too commits his doctrines to verse 
just as did Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles. 
He made reason the standard and pronounced sensa- 
tions to be inexact. At all events his words are ¢: 


And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this 
path, to be governed by an aimless eye, an echoing ear and 
a tongue, but do thou with understanding bring the much- 
contested issue to decision. 


Hence Timon ¢ says of him ¢ : 


but Simplicius, on De caelo, enables us to go behind our 
author by citing (as he no doubt would have wished to do) 
the better reading. 

¢ Fr. 1. 34 D. @ Fr. 44D, eee fF Ode xt. (601. 
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Tlappevidou re Binv peyadddpovos od modvdo€gov, 
ds p’ ao davracias amdrns aveveikaro veboets. 


eis rodrov Kat IlAdrwv tov diddoyov yéypadge, 
ce / a” > 4 con , ~ ” 
Tlappevidny”’ émvypaibas “7 epi dear. 
"Hipale 5€ Kata thy evarny Kal é€nxoor}v 
*Odupmidda. Kal d0xet mpAtos mepwpakevar Tov 
‘ \ s e X tA CA 
adrov etvar “Eamepov cal Dwaddpov, ws nat 
DaBwpivos ev méumtw "Amopuvypwovevydtwv: ot 
Sé [vaydpav: Kaddipaxos 5€ dno pn elvan 
avrob TO woinua. A€yerar S€ Kal vopovs Detvat 
~ a @ tA > ~ \ 
Tots moAtrats, ws pyar Lmevourmos ev 7H Ilepi 
, \ a > a x 15) ? 
dirocdpwr. Kal mpa@tos épwrjaa tov *AxiAdéa 
ig e ~ > 2 la 
Aoyov, ws DaBwpivos év IlavrodamyH toropig. 
Téyove 5€ kal érepos Ilappevidns, prrwp texvo- 
ypagos. 


Ked. 0’. MEAIZZO2 


a ” 
2 = MeédAtagos l@aryévous Lduos. otros HKovee Iap- 
pevidou: aAAd Kai ets Adyous hAGev “Hpaxdrcirw: 
a > ~ 
ére Kat cuvearnoev adrov Tots ’Ed¢ecious ayvoodar, 
, € td i > / 
kabdmep ‘Immoxparns Anudkperov *ABdnpirats. 
yéyove 5é Kal wroduTeKOs aynp Kal amodoxfs mapa 
rots moAlrais nétwuevos: OVev vadvapxos atpebeis 
w ‘ = > ie A A > / > la 
ére Kal paddov eGavpacbn dua THY oiKelay apeTHy. 
’"ESdxer 8’ adr@ 76 mav dzeupov civat Kal dy- 
addoiwrov Kai akivnTov Kai €v dpovov é€avT@ Kal 
@ 504-500 B.c. > Cf. supra, § 15. 
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And the strength of high-souled Parmenides, of no 
diverse opinions, who introduced thought instead of imagina- 
tion’s deceit. 

It was about him that Plato wrote a dialogue with 
the title Parmenides or Concerning Ideas. 

He flourished in the 69th Olympiad.* He is 
believed to have been the first to detect the 
identity of Hesperus, the evening-star, and Phos- 
phorus, the morning-star ; so Favorinus in the fifth 
book of his Memorabilia ; but others attribute this 
to Pythagoras, whereas Callimachus holds that the 
poem in question was not the work of Pythagoras. 
Parmenides is said to have served his native city 
as a legislator: so we learn from Speusippus in his 
book On Philosophers. Also to have been the first 
to use the argument known as “ Achilles <and the 
tortoise>”’ : so Favorinus tells us in his Miscellaneous 
History. 

There was also another Parmenides, a rhetorician 
who wrote a treatise on his art. 


Cuaprer 4. MELISSUS 


Melissus, the son of Ithaegenes, was a native of 
Samos. Hewasapupilof Parmenides. Moreover he 
came into relations with Heraclitus, on which occasion 
the latter was introduced by him to the Ephesians, 
who did not know him,® as Democritus was to the 
citizens of Abdera by Hippocrates. He took part also 
in politics and won the approval of his countrymen, 
and for this reason he was elected admiral and won 
more admiration than ever through his own merit. 

In his view the universe was unlimited, un- 
changeable and immovable, and was one, uniform 
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mAjpes” kivnow TE [LN etvat, Soxeiv 8 elvat. dAAd 
Kal Tepe Gea ereye pn deity arodaiveoBat pn yap 
elvat yu@ow avTav. 

Oyoi & ~AmoAAddwpos ARpakévat adrov Kata 
Thy TetapTyy Kat dydonkooTyy ‘OdAvpmiada. 


Keg. ¢’. ZHNON EAEATHS 


Zyvov >Ededrns. tobtrov *"AmoAAddwpds pnow 
elvat ev Xpovixots [Ivpnros tov € Happevidny] 
puoet pev Tedevtaydpov, Béce: Se Jlappevidov 
<rov d¢ Tlappevidny Ivpytos'>. epi tovrou Kat 
MeAtooov Tiwy gnoi tabra: 


2. 


a 


4 > > ‘ 
appotepoyAwacov Te peya abevos odK adarrabvov 
7jvwvos TavtTwy emtAnmTopos, Hoe MeAcoor, 
Toray havtacpav eravw, Tavpwv ye wev Hoow. 


‘O 8y Zivwv SiaknKoe Tappevidov Kal yéyovev 
avToU Talika. Kal evpnKyns Av, Kaba dor 
TlAdtwy ev TO Tlappevidy, 6 8 adrtos ev TO 
LogistH Kal ev TH Daidpw <adroo peuvytar> Kat 
*EAeatixov Taapndqy avrov kare. dyoi 0 
’ApiatoréAns ebperny avTov yevéobar diadextiKys, 
aomep "Epumedoxdeéa p pyTopicys. 

26 Te éyove d€ avip yervaroraros: Kat ev dirocodia 
Kal ev woditela: déperar yotv avrobd BiBAia wodA\js 

, t a \ A amy 
ovvéecews yeuovta. Kabedciv 5€ BeAjoas Néapyov 

A ra ¢ \ é if Ne 
Tov TUpavvov—ot S¢ Avopédovta—ovveAndOn, Kaba 
d¢now “Hpardrctins ev ri Latvpov emirouy. dre 
Kal e€eralopevos Tovs cuvetddras Kal Tept Tov 


1 tov 6€ . . . Ihtipnros transposed by Karsten. 
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IX. 24-26. MELISSUS—ZENO OF ELEA 
and full of matter. ‘There was no real. but only 
apparent, motion. Moreover he said that we ought 
not to make any statements about the gods, for it 
was impossible to have knowledge of them. 

According to Apollodorus, he flourished in the 
84th Olympiad.* 


Cuarpter 5. ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno was a citizen of Elea. Apollodorus in his 
Chronology says that he was the son of Teleutagoras 
by birth, but of Parmenides by adoption, while 
Parmenides was the son of Pyres. Of Zeno and 
Melissus Timon ® speaks thus ¢: 

Great Zeno’s strength which, never known to fail, 
On each side urged, on each side could prevail. 

In marshalling arguments Melissus too, 

More skilled than many a one, and matched by few. 

Zeno, then, was all through a pupil of Parmenides 
and his bosom friend. He was tall in stature, as 
Plato says in his Parmenides.4 The same philosopher 
«mentions him> in his Sophist, <and Phaedrus,t> 
and calls him the Eleatic Palamedes. Aristotle says 
that Zeno was the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
was of rhetoric. 

He was a truly noble character both as philosopher 
and as politician; at all events, his extant books 
are brimful of intellect. Again, he plotted to over- 
throw Nearchus the tyrant (or, according to others, 
Diomedon) but was arrested: so Heraclides in his 
epitome of Satyrus. On that oceasion he was cross- 
examined as to his accomplices and about the arms 

2 444-440 B.C. > Fr. 45 D. 


“Of. vilexxiils 82a) veel Ses 
@ 127 8. © p. 216 a. 1261p. 
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orrAwy dv hryev eis Aumdpay, mdvras epnvvcey ad- 
Tov TOUS girovs, BovAcpevos adrov épnmov Kata- 
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KTovy mabusy. 
e A \ 

27 Anprjrpios be pow ev tots “Opwydpos tov 
puKThpa avrov dmotpayetv. “Avriobéms dé ev 
rats Avadoyais noe pera 70 pqvioa Tous pidous 
ep nO jvar mpos Tob Tupdvvov et tus aAXos et” 
tov b€ eimetv, “od 6 THs moAews GAtTHpLOS.” 
mpos Te Tovs mapeor@ras ddvar- “ Bavpalw 
bua thv Seirlav, ef TovTwY Eevexev wv viv éeyw 
tropéevw, dovreveTe TS Tupavvw” Kai TéAOS azto- 
TpayovTa THY yAOtTav mpoomTveaat adT@: Tovs de 
moAitas mapopunbévtas atrixa Tov TUpayvov KaTa- 
Aedoar. Tatra dé ayeddv of mAeiovs Aadodow. 
a tn > 2 ¥ A lod A 
Eppummos S€ pyow eis dAwov adtov BAnOjvar Kat 
KATAKOTIVAL. 

x > >? A e cal m” CZ 
23 Kal eis adrov pets etopev ovTws: 


nOeres, & Zivwr, Kadov HOcdes avdpa TUpavvov 
Kreivas éxddoar SovAoatvns ° EXéav. 
aA éddpns: 59 ydp ce AaBav oO tUpavvos ev 
@ 
oAww 
, Be , A , a , ey Se? 
Kode. Tl TobTo Aeyw; dpa ydp, odyt dé oe. 


Téyove 5€ ra re ddAa adyabos 6 Zyvwv, adda kal 
dmepomtiKos TOV perlovwv Kat’ toov “Hpakdcizw: 





@ The heroic death of Zeno and his defiance of the tyrant 
furnished a theme for various writers; c¢f. Plutarch, ddv. 
Col. p. 1126 pv; De garrulitate, p. 505 pv; De Stoicorum 
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which he was conveying to Lipara; he denounced 
all the tyrant’s own friends, wishing to make him 
destitute of supporters. Then, saying that he had 
something to tell him about certain people in his 
private ear, he laid hold of it with his teeth and did 
not let go until stabbed to death, meeting the same 
fate as Aristogiton the tyrannicide. 

Demetrius in his work on Men of the Same Name 
says that he bit off, not the ear, but the nose. 
According to Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, after informing against the tyrant’s 
friends, he was asked by the tyrant whether there 
was anyone else in the plot ; whereupon he replied, 
“Yes, you, the curse of the city!’’; and to the 
bystanders he said, “I marvel at your cowardice, 
that, for fear of any of those things which I am 
now enduring, you should be the tyrant’s slaves.” 
And at last he bit off his tongue and spat it at him ; 
and his fellow-citizens were so worked upon that 
they forthwith stoned the tyrant to death.2 In this 
version of the story most authors nearly agree, but 
Hermippus says he was cast into a mortar and beaten 
to death. 

Of him also I have written as follows ® : 

You wished, Zeno, and noble was your wish, to slay the 
tyrant and set Elea free from bondage. But you were 
crushed ; for, as all know, the tyrant caught you and beat 
you ina mortar. But what is this that lsay? It was your 
body that he beat, and not you. 

In all other respects Zeno was a gallant man; and 
in particular he despised the great no less than 
repugn. p. 1051 c, where he is ranked with Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Antiphon. Cy. also Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 57, 


citing Eratosthenes. 
> Anth. Pal. vii. 129. 
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Kal yap odTos THY mporepov prev “YeAnv, vorepov 
8 °EAdav, Owxaéwyv odcay amoixiav, abTod 6b 
matpioa, 7oAw ered Kal [LOvov dvSpas ayabovs 
Tpépew emorapevny hyanyce pGAXov ris "AOy- 
vaiwy peyadavyias, odk emOnunoas mw@pada mpos 
avdrouvs, avd’ adroh. KataBuovs. 

Otros Kal tov “Aytr\Ada tpHros Adyov party, 
[PaBwptvos 5é Pyar Tappevtdny } Kat dMous 
avyvous. apéoxer 6 atta Tabe- _Kogpous eivae 
Kevov Te pay elvar: yeyerjobau bé THY TOY maVTWV 
gdvow éx Beppod Kal puxpob Kal Enpod Kal vypod, 
AapBavov7 av avTa@v eis adAnAa Ty peraBoAyjy: 
yeveotv Te | av Operas ek yhs «ivar Kal poxny 
Kpap.a Urdpyew ek TOV TpoEipnucvwy KATA 
pendevos TovTwy emKpaTyow. 

Toirov dace Aowdopovpevov Gyavaxrhoat aitia- 
caprevov dé TwWos, pavar “av pat) AowWopovpevos 
TpooTroL@uat, 008” emravovpLevos aicPnoopar.” 

“Ort d€ yeyovact Zivwves oxTw ev Ta Kurcet 
duetrAdypeba. Kuale 8 otros Kata THY evarny 
<Kai €BdopnKoaTHy> “OAvymada. 


Ked. os’. AEYKITINOZ 


Aevxummos "EXedtyns, ws 5€ twes, “AB dnpirns, 
> oF \ r 1 a ” , 

Kar eviovs dé MiAjowos.2 odtos nKeovce Zyvuvos. 

jpecke 8 adr@ drepa elvat ta TavTa Kal els 


1 Madeos codd. 





2 A similar answer is ascribed to Empedocles in Gnomo- 
logion Parisinum, n. 153. 

PENA oa © 464-460 B.c. 
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Heraclitus. For example. his native place, the 
Phocaean colony, once known as Hyele and after- 
wards as Elea, a city of moderate size, skilled in 
nothing but to rear brave men, he preferred before 
all the splendour of Athens, hardly paying the 
Athenians a visit, but living all his life at home. 

He was the first to propound the argument of the 
“Achilles,” which Favorinus attributes to Parmenides, 
and many other arguments. His views are as follows. 
There are worlds, but there is no empty space. The 
substance of all things came from hot and cold, and 
dry and moist, which change into one another. The 
generation of man proceeds from earth, and the soul 
is formed by a union of all the foregoing, so blended 
that no one element predominates. 

We are told that once when he was reviled he lost 
his temper, and, in reply to some one who blamed 
him for this, he said, “ If when I am abused I pretend 
that I am not, then neither shall I be aware of it 
if I am praised.” @ 

The fact that there were eight men of the name 
of Zeno we have already mentioned under Zeno of 
Citium.’ Our philosopher flourished in the 79th 
Olympiad.* 


Cuapter 6. LEUCIPPUS 4 


Leucippus was born at Elea, but some say at 
Abdera and others at Miletus. He was a pupil of 
Zeno. His views were these. The sum of things 

@ With the account of Leucippus and Democritus Diels 
(op. cit. p. 142) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haeres. i. 12. 
(E2randei ores: Webinssi, 3.05) 1. Ses, ie Ail. O42, 
ii. 7. 2, i. 3. 16; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 
Pras. : 
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aGAAnda peraBadrew, 76 TE wav evar Kevoy Kal 
mARpes [owudtwy]. Tovs Te Kdopous yiveoBat 
owpudatwr eis TO Kevov eumimTovTwy Kal aAAnAoS 
mepiTtAeKopevuv' ék TE THS KWHoEwWS KATA THY 
avénow attav yivecba tiv ta&v aotépwv dvow. 
Ppépecbar S€ tov wAtov ev peilom KUKAW Tepl THY 
aeAnvnv: Thy yhv oxetobar wept TO wéecov Siwovpe- 
VyaVv? oXHa T avThs TuTaVades eivar. mpaTds TE 
dTopous apxas breoTicaTo. <kal> Kehadaiwdds 
puev Tadra* émi epous 0° woe Exel. 

To ev may ameupov dnow, ws mpoeipnta.: TovTov 
dé 70 prev TAR pes elvat, To 0€ KEVvOV, <a> Kal OTOLXEtd. 
gyno. Kdapous Te ex TovTWY ameEipous Elva Kal 
diadvecOar eis radra. ylveobar dé Tods Kdapovs 
ovtw: depecbar Kar’ amorounv ék THs ametpou 
TOMA cwpaTa TavTota Tots oxnpacw els peya 
Kevov, amep aDporabevra Sivyny amepyaleabar pilav, 
Kal? nv mpoakpovovta <aAAnAois> Kal wavTodama@s 
KukAovpeva SiaxpivesBar xwpis Ta dota pos 
TA Opoia. tooppomuv dé bia TO TADS pnKére 
duvapevwy trepipepecdar, Ta prev AerTa Ywpelv ets 
To é€w Kevov, Worep SiatTa@peva: ta de AowTa 
ouppevery Kal TEpiTAEKOpeva OVyKaTaTpéxew GAAN- 
Aow Kal novelty mpOrdv 7 avornua odatpoerdés. 
tovto 8 olov vueva adioracbar, mepiexovT ev 
€avT@ TavToia ouparta’ wv Kata THY TOD jLécov 
dvrépeaw repiowvoupevww A|emTov yeveabar rov 
mép€ vueva, ouppedvTwy ael THY cuvey@v Kar’ 
enipavow ths Sivns. Kal ottw yevéaba Thy yh, 
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is unlimited, and they all change into one another. 
\ The All includes the empty as well as the full, The 
worlds are formed when atoms fall into the void 
and are entangled with one another ; and from their 
motion as they increase in bulk arises the substance 
of the stars. The sun revolves in a larger circle 
round the moon. The earth rides steadily, being 
whirled about the centre ; its shape is like that of 
a drum. Leucippus was the first to set up atoms 
as first principles. Such is a general summary of 
his views ; on particular points they are as follows. 
He declares the All to be unlimited, as already 
stated ; but of the All part is full and part empty,? 
and these he calls elements. Out of them arise the 
worlds unlimited in number and into them they are 
dissolved. This is how the worlds are formed. In 
a given section many atoms of all manner of shapes 
are carried from the unlimited into the vast empty 
space. These collect together and form a single 
vortex, in which they jostle against each other and, 
circling round in every possible way, separate off, 
by like atoms joining like. And, the atoms being 
so numerous that they can no longer revolve in 
equilibrium, the light ones pass into the empty space 
outside, as if they were being winnowed ; the re- 
mainder keep together and, becoming entangled, go 
on their circuit together, and form a primary spherical 
system. This parts off like a shell, enclosing within it 
atoms of all kinds; and, as these are whirled round 
by virtue of the resistance of the centre, the 
enclosing shell becomes thinner, the adjacent atoms 
continually combining when they touch the vortex. 


3 By the “ full ” is meant matter, atoms: by the “ empty,” 
space. 
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ovppevovtwy Tay évexPevtwy emi Td wécov. adTov 
te mdAw Tov Teptexovra olov dueva avéeoOar KaTa 
Thy éméxkpiow Tov e€whev owpuarwr: divn Te 
pepomevoy adrov ay av érubaton, radra émKraobar. 
Toure dé twa oupmAcKdpeva moveiv ovoTnpa, 70 
Lev mp@tov Kabuypov Kal myA@des, Enpavdevra Kal 
Tepipepopeva. abv TH TOO GAov divn, eit’ éxTupw- 
evra THY Tay dorépwy arroreAdcan pvow. 

33 ~Eivar d€ tov Tob wpAiou KvKAov e€w@TaTov, TOV 
8€ THs ceAnvns TpocyeldtaTov, THY GAAwY peTaéd 
Toure. Kal mavra pev Ta doTpa mupobobat dia 
70 TdXos THs popds, tov 8 HAwov <Kal> vo Tay 
dotépwv éxmupotoba tv S€ ceAjvny tod mupds 
dXlyov peraAapBdverv. éxAcizew 5° HAvov Kal ceAy- 
vay <s + Thy Oe Adswow Tob ZwodvaKod yevéobar > 
TO KekNoBar THY yy mpos peonuBpiay: 7a Oe 
mpos apKTw del TE videoBar Kal Katabvypa eivar 
Kal myvvabac. Kal TOV pv HAtov éxAcirew ona- 
viws, Thy dé oeAruny ouvexes, Sua To dvicous civa 
Tovs KUKAovs adT@v. elval te wormep _yevéoets 
Kdopov, ovTw Kal avdéjoes Kai POices Kal Pbopas, 
Kara Twa avayKnv, Hv orola eat <od> diacadel. 


Ked. €’. AHMOKPITOZ 


34 Anpoxpitos “Hynovotparon, | ot be > AOnvoxpitov, 
TWes Aapacimmou "ABdnpirns 7) 1, ws évior, MiAnjatos. 
otros paywr twov Sijxovce Kal Xaddaiwv, Bép£ov 


1 For éméxpvow of codd. Rohde conjectured ézeiopvow, 
Heidel éréxxpow. 





@ So Diels; but see T. L. Heath, -tristarchus p. 122, note 
3, Ww ho prefers to supply “the obliquity of the circles of the 
stars.” (Cf. also Aét. iit. 12. 1-2 (Dox. Gr. p. 377). 
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In this way the earth is formed by portions brought 
to the centre coalescing. And again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from 
outside, and, as it is carried round in the vortex, 
adds to itself whatever atoms it touches. And of 
these some portions are locked together and form 
a mass, at first damp and miry, but, when they have 
dried and revolve with the universal vortex, they 
afterwards take fire and form the substance of the 
stars. 

The orbit of the sun is the outermost, that of the 
moon nearest to the earth; the orbits of the other 
heavenly bodies lie between these two. All the 
stars are set on fire by the speed of their motion ; 
the burning of the sun is also helped by the stars ; 
the moon is only slightly kindled. The sun and the 
moon are eclipsed <when . . ., but the obliquity of 
the zodiacal circle is due *> to the inclination of the 
earth to the south; the regions of the north are 
always shrouded in mist, and are extremely cold 
and frozen. Eclipses of the sun are rare; eclipses 
of the moon constantly occur, and this because their 
orbits are unequal. As the world is born, so, too, 
it grows, decays and perishes, in virtue of some 
necessity, the nature of which he does <not> specify. 


Cuapter 7. DEMOCRITUS (? 460-357 B.c.) 


Democritus was the son of Hegesistratus, though 
some say of Athenocritus, and others again of 
Damasippus. He was a native of Abdera or, 
according to some, of Miletus. He was a pupil of 
certain Magians and Chaldaeans. Tor when King 
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Tob Baowléws 7H matpt avrob émordtas KaTa- 
Lindvros, yvika e&evicby map’ ait@, Kaba gdyor 

‘“Hpddoros: wap’ dv Tad Te mept Oeodoyias Kat 
dotporoyias éwabev ere mais wy. dorepov dé 
Aevxinay mapéBahe Kal "Avagayopa Kata Twas, 
ereow wv abroo VETEPOS TeTTapaKovTa. DaBupi- 
vos 6€ gnow ev Mavrodanq és toropia Aéeyew Anpe- 
KptTov Tmept "Avagaycpov ws ovk elnoav avrod at 
Sofa al Te rept HAtov Kat oedivys, aMa 4 dpxatar, 
Tov 8 bdyphobat. Svacdpew Te avtov 7a mept Tis 
Svakoounoews Kat Tob vob, exOpas éxov7a mpos 
avrov ore 87) pI) mpoonKaro avtov. mas ovv Kata. 
Twas aKynkoev avtod; 

Mya be Anprrpios ev ‘Opevdpors Kat Avti- 
obeys ev Avadoxais drrodnphoa adrov Kal els 
Alyumrov mpos Tovs lepéas yewperpiavy palnod- 
pevov Kal mpos XaAdatovs ets T7V Tepoida Kal els 
tiv “Epvépav Oddaccay yevéoBar. Tots Te Pupvo- 
sogiorais gaol Twes ouppitar adrov ev “lvdia 
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@ Diels remarks that this is a free interpretation of Hat. 
vii. 109, viii. 120. 
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Xerxes was entertained by the father of Democritus 
he left men in charge, as, in fact, is stated by 
Herodotus®; and from these men, while still a boy, 
he learned theology and astronomy. Afterwards he 
met Leucippus and, according to some, Anaxagoras, 
being forty years younger than the latter. But 
Fayorinus in his Miscellaneous History tells us that 
Democritus, speaking of Anaxagoras, declared that 
his views on the sun and the moon were not original 
but of great antiquity, and that he had simply stolen 
them. Democritus also pulled to pieces the views 
of Anaxagoras on cosmogony and on mind, having 
a spite against him, because Anaxagoras did not 
take to him. If this be so, how could he have been 
his pupil, as some suggest ? 

According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, he travelled into Egypt to learn 
geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the 
Red Sea. Some say that he associated with the 
Gymnosophists in India and went to Aethiopia. 
Also that, being the third son, he divided the family 
property. Most authorities will have it that he 
chose the smaller portion, which was in money, 
because he had need of this to pay the cost of travel ; 
besides, his brothers were crafty enough to foresee 
that this would be his choice. Demetrius estimates 
his share at over 100 talents, the whole of which he 
spent. His industry, says the same author, was so 
great that he cut off a little room in the garden round 
the house and shut himself up there. One day his 
father brought an ox to sacrifice and tied it there, 
and he was not aware of it for a considerable time, 
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2 Rivals, 132 a-c. > § 46. 
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until his father roused him to attend the sacrifice 
and told him about the ox. Demetrius goes on: 
“Tt would seem that he also went to Athens and 
was not anxious to be recognized, because he despised 
fame, and that while he knew of Socrates, he was 
not known to Socrates, his words being, ‘ I came to 
Athens and no one knew me.’ ” 

“Tf the Rivals be the work of Plato,” says 
Thrasylus, “ Democritus will be the unnamed 
character, different from Oenopides and Anaxagoras, 
who makes his appearance when conversation is 
going on with Socrates about philosophy, and to 
whom Socrates says that the philosopher is like 
the all-round athlete.t And truly Democritus was 
versed in every department of philosophy, for he 
had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, 
nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects 
of education, and he was quite an expert in the 
arts.” From him we have the saying, ‘“‘ Speech is 
the shadow of action.’’ Demetrius of Phalerum in 
his Defence of Socrates affirms that he did not even 
visit Athens. This is to make the larger claim, 
namely, that he thought that great city beneath his 
notice, because he did not care to win fame from 
a place, but preferred himself to make a place 
famous. 

His character can also be seen from his writings. 
“He would seem,’’ says Thrasylus, “to have been 
an admirer of the Pythagoreans. Moreover, he 
mentions Pythagoras himself, praising him in a 
work of his own entitled Pythagoras.’ He seems to 
have taken all his ideas from him and, if chronology 
did not stand in the way, he might have been thought 
his pupil.” Glaucus of Rhegium certainly says that 
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recta, interrupting the extract from Antisthenes, finds its 
counterpart in the stories attributing to Democritus the 
power of forecasting the weather or the seasons, on the 
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he was taught by one of the Pythagoreans, and 
Glaucus was his contemporary. Apollodorus of 
Cyzicus, again, will have it that he lived with 
Philolaus. 

He would train himself, says Antisthenes, by a 
variety of means to test his sense-impressions by 
going at times into solitude and frequenting tombs. 
Tie same authority states that, when he returned 
from his travels, he was reduced to a humble mode 
of life because he had exhausted his means; and, 
because of his poverty, he was supported by his 
brother Damasus. But his reputation rose owing to 
his having foretold certain future events ; and after 
that the public deemed him worthy of the honour 
paid to a god.* There was a law, says Antisthenes, 
that no one who had squandered his patrimony 
should be buried in his native city. Democritus, 
understanding this, and fearing lest he should be at 
the mercy of any envious or unscrupulous prosecutors, 
read aloud to the people his treatise, the Great 
Diacosmos, the best of all his works ; and then he was 
rewarded with 500 talents: and, more than that, 
with bronze statues as well; and when he died, 
he received a public funeral after a lifetime of 
more than a century. Demetrius, however, says that 
it was not Democritus himself but his relatives who 
read the Great Diacosmos, and that the sum awarded 
was 100 talents only ; with this account Hippobotus 
agrees. 

Aristoxenus in his F{storical Notes affirms that 
Plato wished to burn all the writings of Democritus 
that he could collect, but that Amyclas and Clinias 


strength of his scientific attainments. Cf. Pliny, V.//. xviii. 
973, 341, and Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 32. 
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the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there 
was no advantage in doing so, for already the books 
were widely circulated. And there is clear evidence 
for this in the fact that Plato, who mentions almost 
all the early philosophers, never once alludes to 
Democritus, not even where it would be necessary 
to controvert him, obviously because he knew that 
he would have to match himself against the prince 
of philosophers, for whom, to be sure, Timon @ has 
this meed of praise ° : 


Such is the wise Democritus, the guardian of discourse, 
keen-witted disputant, among the best I ever read. 

As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself 
in the Lesser Diacosmos, a young man when 
Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his junior. 
He says that the Lesser Diacosmos was compiled 
730 years after the capture of Troy. According to 
Apollodorus in his Chronology he would thus have 
been born in the 80th Olympiad,* but according to 
Thrasylus in his pamphlet entitled Prolegomena to 
the Reading of the Works of Democritus, in the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad,? which makes him, adds 
Thrasylus, one year older than Socrates. He would 
then be a contemporary of Archelaus, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and of the school of Oenopides ; indeed 
he mentions Oenopides. Again, he alludes to the 
doctrine of the One held by Parmenides and Zeno, 
they being evidently the persons most talked about 
in his day ; he also mentions Protagoras of Abdera, 
who, it is admitted, was a contemporary of Socrates. 

Athenodorus in the eighth book of his Walks relates 
that, when Hippocrates came to see him, he ordered 


irs 4601! UNC yin i. 263, iv. Sil. 
¢ 460-157 B.c. @ 470-469 B.c. 
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milk to be brought, and, having inspected it, pro- 
nounced it to be the milk of a black she-goat which 
had produced her first kid ; which made Hippocrates 
marvel at the accuracy of his observation. Moreover, 
Hippocrates being accompanied by a maidservant, 
on the first day Democritus greeted her with “ Good 
morning, maiden,” but the next day with “‘ Good 
morning, woman. As a matter of fact the girl had 
been seduced in the night. 

Of the death of Democritus the account given 
by Hermippus is as follows. When he was now very 
old and near his end, his sister was vexed that he 
seemed likely to die during the festival of Thesmo- 
phoria and she would be prevented from paying 
the fitting worship to the goddess. He bade her be 
of good cheer and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
to him every day. By applying these to his nostrils 
he contrived to outlive the festival ; and as soon as 
the three festival days were passed he let his life go 
from him without pain, having then, according to 
Hipparchus, attained his one hundred and ninth year. 

In my Pammetros I have a piece on him as follows ¢ : 


Pray who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as 
the omniscient Democritus achieved? When Death was 
near, for three days he kept him in his house and regaled 
him with the steam of hot loaves. 


Such was the life of our philosopher. 

His opinions are these. The first principles of 
the universe are atoms and empty space; every- 
thing else is merely thought to exist. The worlds 
are unlimited; they come into being and perish. 
Nothing can come into being from that which is not 


2 Anth. Pal. vii. 57. 
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nor pass away into that which is not. Further, the 
atoms are unlimited in size and number, and they 
are borne along in the whole universe in a vortex, 
and thereby generate all composite things—fie, 
water, air, earth ; for even these are conglomerations 
of given atoms. And it is because of their solidity 
that these atoms are impassive and unalterable. 
The sun and the moon have been composed of such 
smooth and spherical masses [7.e. atoms], and so also 
the soul, which is identical with reason. We see by 
virtue of the impact of images upon our eyes. 

All things happen by virtue of necessity, the vortex 
being the cause of the creation of all things, and this 
he calls necessity. The end of action is tranquillity, 
which is not identical with pleasure, as some by a 
false interpretation have understood, but a state in 
which the soul continues calm and strong, un- 
disturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well-being and many other 
names. The qualities of things exist merely by 
convention ; in nature there is nothing but atoms 
and void space. These, then, are his opinions. 

Of his works Thrasylus has made an ordered 
catalogue, arranging them in fours, as he also 
arranged Plato’s works. 

The ethical works are the following : 


I. Pythagoras. 

Of the Disposition of the Wise Man. 

Of those in Hades. 

Tritogeneia (so called because three things, 
on which all mortal life depends, come 
from her). 

II. Of Manly Excellence, or Of Virtue. 

Amalthea’s Horn (the Horn of Plenty). 
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Of ‘Tranquillity. 
Ethical Commentaries: the work on Well- 
being is not to be found. 
So much for the ethical works. 
The physical works are these : 
Ill. The Great Diacosmos (which the school of 
Theophrastus attribute to Leucippus). 
The Lesser Diacosmos. 
Description of the World. 
On the Planets. 
IV. Of Nature, one book. 
Of the Nature of Man, or Of Flesh, a second 
book on Nature. 
Of Reason. 
Of the Senses (some editors combine these 
two under the title Of the Soul). 
V. Of Flavours. 
Of Colours. 
Of the Different Shapes (of Atoms). 
Of Changes of Shape. 


VI. Confirmations (summaries of the aforesaid 


works). 
On Images, or On Foreknowledge of the 
Future. 
On Logic, or Criterion of Thought, three books. 
Problems. 


So much for the physical works. 
The following fall under no head : 


Causes of Celestial Phenomena. 

Causes of Phenomena in the Air. 

Causes on the Earth’s Surface. 

Causes concerned with Fire and Things in Fire. 
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Ilepi etpdver cat dvopavev ypapparwv. 


1 vwvlys] yrouns vulg. 
2 Guthda Kreyddpar codd., coll, Art. Eudoxi 14. 13 (p. 21 
Blass): corr. Diels. 
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Causes concerned with Sounds. 

Causes concerned with Seeds, Plants and 
Truits. 

Causes concerned with Animals, three books. 

Miscellaneous Causes. 

Concerning the Magnet. 


These works have not been arranged. 


The mathematical works are these : 


VII. On a Difference in an Angle, or On Contact 
with the Circle or the Sphere. 
On Geometry. 
Geometrica. 
Numbers. 
VIII. On Irrational Lines and Solids, two books. 
Extensions ¢ (Projections). 
The Great Year, or Astronomy, Calendar. 
Contention of the Water-clock <and the 
Heaven>. 
IX. Description of the Heaven. 
Geography. 
Description of the Pole. 
Description of Rays of Light. 
These are the mathematical works. 


The literary and musical works are these : 


X. On Rhythms and Harmony. 
On Poetry. 
On Beauty of Verses. 
On Euphonious and Cacophonous Letters. 


wy 


* Diels compares Ptolemy, Geogr. vii. 7 broypagph rod 
exmeTaoparos. vroypady 6’ éorat Kal THs ToLa’TnS exmeTacews 
apubfoved re kai xeparawdyns. 7 ToalTn THs Kpikwrhs Tpaipas 
émimédw xataypagy xT. The title ’Exmetdcuara may there- 
fore mean ‘‘ Projection of an armillary sphere on a plane.” 
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Tepi “Opipov 7} opOoereins kat yAwooéwr. 

Ilepi doudis. 

Hlept p poparuv. 

isis 

Tocatra Kal Ta LoVOIKa. 
Texyvixa d€ tade° 

IIpéyvaces. 

Ilepi Staizrys 3) SiaurnteKov. 

(H] ‘Tytpexiy yvop. 

Airiae rept axatpiay Kat en cnaepievs 

Ilepi yeapyins 1) Tewperpexdv. 

Tlept (wypadins. 

Taxtexoy Kat 

“Ordopax tov. 

TocatTa Kal TAde. 


/ , > 3Qge > ~ ey 
ag Tdrrovo dé twes Kar’ idiav ex trav “Yrouvy- 
a ~ 
parwv Kal Tatra: 
Ilepi tov év BaBvAove iepav ypappatwv. 
Ilepit trav év Mepoy. 
0) ss tA My 
OQkeavov mepizrovs. 
Ilepi ieropins. 
Xadéaikds Adyos. 
Ppiytos oyos. 
Ilept wuperot kai tov azo vooov ByoodyTur. 
Nopixa? aitia, 
Xewpoxpyta [ij] mpoBAjpara. 
\ ? La oe \ > Pg > 43 A N 
Ta 6’ ddAa Goa Twes dvadépovow ets adtov Ta 
1 Aouad coni. Reiske. 





@ xepoxunra is a correction of Salmasius based upon 
Pliny, NI, xxiv. 160, and Vitruvius, ix. i. 14, The mss, 
give either xépyBa, “ finger-bow Is,’ or xepvexd, the sense of 
which is not clear ; they read 7 before TpopvAnmaTa. 
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XI. Concerning Homer, or On Correct Epic Diction, 
and On Glosses. 
Of Song. 
On Words. 
A Vocabulary. 


So much for the works on literature and music. 


The works on the arts are these : 


XII. Prognostication. 

Of Diet, or Diaetetics. 

Medical Regimen. 

Causes concerned with Things Seasonable and 
Unseasonable. 

XIII. Of Agriculture, or Concerning Land Measure- 

ments. 

Of Painting. 

Treatise on Tactics, and 

On Fighting in Armour. 


So much for these works. 


Some include as separate items in the list the 
following works taken from his notes : 


Of the Sacred Writings in Babylon. 

Of those in Meroé. 

A Voyage round the Ocean. 

Of <the Right Use of> History. 

A Chaldaean Treatise. 

A Phrygian Treatise. 

Concerning Fever and those whose Malady makes 
them Cough. 

Legal Causes and Effects. 

Problems wrought by Hand.? 


The other works which some attribute to Demo- 
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\ 2: ~ ? lot 8 ra A 8° € 
prev ek 7&v avtob dueckevacotar, Ta 5° opodoyou- 

t >? \ > iv ~ \ \ ~ if 
pévws early adAdtpia. Tabdra Kal wept TOV BiBAiwv 
avrod Kal TocatTa. 

/ 4 iF e ~ | \ A 

Teydvacr 6¢ Anucxpitor €€- mp@tos abtos otros, 
devtepos Xios povatxds Kata TOV avToVv xpdovov, 
Tpiros avéptavromolos ov péuvnta “Avriyovos, 
TeTaptos wept Tob lepot Tob ev "Edéow yeypadas 
Kal Ths moAews Lapobpdnns, TeLTTOS TroLnTHSs 
emypapy.ar ey cadis Kal avOypos, extos Ilepya- 
pnvos ao pyropikav Adywv <eddoxysyjoas>. 


Keg. yn’. WPQTATOPA® 


IIpwraydpas *Aprépwvos 7, ws *AmoAAddwpos 
kal Acivwy ev [lepakd €’, Maravdpiov *ABdnpirns, 
, € / ¢ hi >? ~ ‘ 
kala dnaw “HpakdAetdns 6 Movticds ev tots Llepi 
vopwy, os Kat Qoupiots vopovs ypaar Pnow avrov: 


ws 8 Evmodts év KoAaéw, Tiros: dnot yap, 
"Evdoht prev eore Ipwraydpas 6 Trios. 


= ie A , ¢ aol , > a, 
ovros Kal IIpdducos 6 Ketos Adyous avaywaakovtes 


5 


? , i ce et ~ / \ 
jpavilovta: cat [lAatwv ev 7@ I pwrayopa dyot 
Baptduvov etvarrov IIpddixov. dujxovae 3’ 6 Ipwr- 
aydpas Anpuoxpirov. ékadcitd re Lodia, ws pyar 

: z ¥ 
MaPwpivos év Lavrodarq taropia. 

Kai mp@ros é¢n S¥0 Adyous elvar mepi mavTos 
Tpaypyatos avTixeyevovs adAjAois: ols’ Kat ouv- 
npwta, mp@tos rotdro mpdéas. adda Kat ypEaro 

x ; 
mov TooTov Tov TpoTOV" “ TaVTwWY XpNUdTwV jLeTpOV™ 
rt » ” ~ 
dvOpwros, TOV ev dvTwy ws e€oTw, TOV be odK 
1 ois] fort. ods Richards. 

2 pérpov éorly Diels ex Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 60. 
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IX. 49-51. DEMOCRITUS—PROTAGORAS 


critus are either compilations from his writings or 
admittedly not genuine. So much for the books 
that he wrote and their number. 

The name of Democritus has been borne by six 
persons: (1) our philosopher ; (2) a contemporary 
of his, a musician of Chios ; (3) a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; (4) an author who wrote on the 
temple at Ephesus and the state of Samothrace ; 
(5) an epigrammatist whose style is lucid and ornate ; 
(6) a native of Pergamum who made his mark by 
rhetorical speeches. 


Cuapter 8. PROTAGORAS (481-411 B.c.) 


Protagoras, son of Artemon or, according to 
Apollodorus and Dinon in the fifth book of his 
Ihstory of Persia, of Maeandrius, was born at Abdera 
(so says Heraclides of Pontus in his treatise On Laws, 
and also that he made laws for Thurii) or, according 
to Eupolis in his Flatterers, at Teos ; for the latter 
says : 

Inside we’ve got Protagoras of Teos. 
He and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for 
which fees were charged, and Plato in the Protagoras 4 
calls Prodicus deep-voiced. Protagoras studied under 
Democritus. The latter © was nicknamed ‘‘ Wisdom,” 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 

Protagoras was the first to maintain that there 
are two sides to every question, opposed to each 
other, and he even argued in this fashion, being the 
first to do so. Furthermore he began a work thus : 
““ Man is the measure of all things, of things that are 
that they are, and of things that are not that they 

2 316 a. 
® Cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 32, and Suidas, s.v. Anudxpcros. 
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OvTwy ws ovK EoTW.” EAeye TE uNdev elvan puxnv 
mapa Tas aicbyoes, Kaba cal IlAdtwv dao év 
Ocarr7Tw, Kal move’ etva aAnbh. Kat addAaxod dé 
tobTov qpatro Tov TpoTov’ “ mrept pev Deady odK 
exw <idévat ov’ ws eto, ov8 ws ovK eiow" ToAAa 
yap | Ta KwAvVovTa €tdévat, HT ddnAdrns kal Bpaxds 
av 6 Bios Tob avOpwrov.” 81a ravray dé TH apxiy 
Tod ovyypdpparos (eS ePAnOn mpos "ADnvatev: kal 
7a BiPAl abtob Katéxavoav ev TH ayopa, b70 KypuKt 
dvadeEdevor Tap éxdoTov TOY KEKTHILEVUWY. 

Odros mp&ros peoBov cicenpagaro pds éKaTOV" 
Kal 7 mpaTos pep xpdvou Sucbpice Kal Katpod dvvapw 
eeGero kai Adywrayavas eroujaaro Kat oogiopara 
tots mpaypatoroyovat Tpoojyaye: Kat Tay diavo.av 
adels mpos Tobvoia BehexOn Kal TO vov émumoAatov 
yévos TOV epiotiKav eyevvnoev’ Wa Kal Tipwy 
gna mept avrod, 

Ilpwraydpys 7 émiperxtos epiléwevar ed eldus. 


ovTOS Kal TO LwKpatiKov eldos TOV Adywv mpHTos 
exivnoe. Kat tov ’Avticfévous Adyov Tov Treipw- 
jeevoy amrodetkvuew ws ovK eoTW avTiAéyew, oUTOS 
mpartos dueirexrat, Kaba dyar LAatwr ev EvOvdnuw. 
kal mparos KaTédetée Tas mpos Tas Bécas em- 
xewpyjrets, ws dnow “Aprepidwpos 6 6 diadenrixos € ev 
t@ IIpos Xpvourmov. Kal Tp@Tos THY Kadovpevny 
TUAnv, ef? is Ta popria, Baoralovow, etpev, ws 
dnow *“AptaotoréAns ev TH Ilept maidelas: doppo- 
dopos yap Hv, ws Kal ’Emixoupds tov dnot. Kat 
1 06" dmotoi tives id€av Diels ex Euseb. P./. xiv. 3.7. 





@ 152 A sq. on: Sige 
OO, Se HRY. 4 286 c. 
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are not.” He used to say that soul was nothing 
apart from the senses, as we learn from Plato in 
the Theaetetus,¢ and that everything is true. In 
another work he began thus: “ As to the gods, 
I have no means of knowing either that they exist 
or that they do not exist. For many are the 
obstacles that impede knowledge, both the obscurity 
of the question and the shortness of human life.” 
For this introduetion to his book the Athenians 
expelled him; and they burnt his works in the 
market-place, after sending round a herald to collect 
them from all who had copies in their possession. 

He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae 
and the first to distinguish the tenses of verbs, 
to emphasize the importance of seizing the right 
moment, to institute contests in debating, and to 
teach rival pleaders the tricks of their trade. Further- 
more, in his dialectic he neglected the meaning in 
favour of verbal quibbling, and he was the father of 
the whole tribe of eristical disputants now so much in 
evidence; insomuch that Timon? too speaks of him as¢ 

Protagoras, all mankind’s epitome, 

Cunning, I trow, to war with words. 
He too first introduced the method of discussion 
which is called Soeratic. Again, as we learn from 
Plato in the Euthydemus,? he was the first to use 
in discussion the argument of Antisthenes which 
strives to prove that contradiction is impossible, and 
the first to point out how to attack and refute any 
proposition laid down: so Artemidorus the dialectician 
in his treatise In Reply to Chrysippus. He too invented 
the shoulder-pad on which porters carry their 
burdens, so we are told by Aristotle in his treatise 
On Education; for he himself had been a porter, 
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Tobrov tov tpomov apn ampos Anpuoxpitov EévAa 
A > , ~ / A / ~ ? 
dedexws opbeis. Svethe Te TOV Adyov mpatos ets 
térrapa, edxwdAry, epurnow, dmoKpiow, evtoAny: (ot 
6€ eis End, Sinynow, epwrnow, dmdxpiow, evToAny, 
dnayyehiv, edxwAyy, kAjow), ovs Kal mubuévas 
me Adywv. "AAKiddpas dé TérTapas Adyous dyot, 
ay, anogaow, € epwrnoww, Tpocayopevow. 
IIp@rov b€ tHv Adywv éavtod avéyvw tov Mepi 
~ laa \ > ‘A yw is i vA > 
Gedy, ob THY apyny dvw map<eOéucla: aveyyw 6 
"AGwvnow ev 7H Evpiridou oikia 7, ws Twves, ev 
~ f ” > fa ~ A 
7H MeyardAcidou: ddAow ev Avxeiw, pabntod tH 
gurvnv adt@ xpjoavtos “Apyaydpou Tod Oeoddtov. 
4 > oh =~ , , \e 
Katnyopnoe 6 avtob [lvOodwpos IoAvlyAov, ets 
~ , > 0 * a4 , 
T&v TeTpakooiwv: *ApiotoréAns 5° Hvabdcv dynow. 
*Eore S€ 7a owlopeva adrot BiBAta Tade: 
« « Téexvy épiotexov. 
Tlept radys. 
Tlept tov padnpatov. 
Tlepi rodureias. 
Tlept drdAorupias. 
Ilepi aperav, 
Ilept ris év dpxy Katactdcews. 
Tlepi trav év“Acdov, 
Ilept tév otk dpOGs Tots dvOpuots tpagaopevunv. 
Tporrakrexds. 
‘vated tmep (ami ‘Avridoyiov a” 
A \ 
Kai TabTa prev atT@ Ta PiBrla. yéeypade dé Kal 
TlAarwv eis adrov didAoyov. 


@ Se. in an epistle, Iepi émerndevparwv, cf. Athen. viii. 354.c. 
> This answers roughly to the optative, the indicative, and 
the imperative. 
¢ That the list is defective is evident from the fact that 
the two works by which Protagoras is best known (supra, 
§§ 51, 54) are not here named. 
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says Epicurus somewhcre.? This was how he was 
taken up by Democritus, who saw how skilfully 
his bundles of wood were tied. He was the first 
to mark off the parts of discourse into four, namely, 
wish, question, answer, command ?®; others divide 
into seven parts, narration, question, answer, com- 
mand, rehearsal, wish, summoning ; these he called 
the basic forms of speech. Alcidamas made discourse 
fourfold, affirmation, negation, question, address. 

The first of his books he read in public was that 
On the Gods, the introduction to which we quoted 
above; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, 
or, as some say, in Megaclides’ ; others again make 
the place the Lyceum and the reader his disciple 
Archagoras, Theodotus’s son, who gave him the 
benefit of his voice. His accuser was Pythodorus, 
son of Polyzelus, one of the four hundred; Aristotle, 
however, says it was Euathlus. 

The works of his which survive are these : 


x» «* The Art of Controversy. 

Of Wrestling. 

On Mathematics. 

Of the State. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of the Ancient Order of Things. 

On the Dwellers in Hades. 

Of the Misdeeds of Mankind. 

A Book of Precepts. 

Of Forensic Speech for a Fee, two books of opposing 
arguments. 


This is the list of his works.¢ Moreover there is a 
dialogue which Plato wrote upon him. 
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Doi d€ Dirdxopos, wA€ovtes adrob és Mucediav, 
THY vabtv KatamovTwOfhvar: Kat TodTo aivitrecOat 

? Ul j2 ties | , wv A A it A 
Evdpimidnv ev tO “1Elov. eviot kata THY Odov TeAEVv- 
Thoa avtov, Buwoavta érn mpos Ta evevnKoVTa: 


86 AzoAAddwpos b€ dnaw €BdounKkovra, codiotedaat 


57 


b€ tecoapakovra Kal akpalew Kata THY TeTAPTHV 
Kal dydonkoaTny ’Odvpmiada. 
“Hott kai eis ToOtov Hud ottws €xov- 


A ~ la if wv e re lat J fs 
Kal ced, Hpwraydpn, darw ékAvov, ws ap’ “A@nvéwv 
” > 94 ile ts ‘ i bE Bat my 
ex mor’ lev Kab? ddov mpéoBus ewy eaves: 
eiAeTo yap ce huyetv Kéxporros Bes dra od pev 
qrov 
IlarAddos doru duyes, Aourda 8’ odk epuyes. 


Aéyera b€ oT atrov amavtobvra Tov puwoOov 
EvabXov tov pabyrHy, éxelvou elmrévtos, “ GAN’ 
ovdemw viene vevixnka,” elrety, ““ GAN eyw pev 
dv vikjnow, oT. éya éviknoa, AaBely pe det eav 
5€ ov, OT av.’ 

Déyove 3€ Kai dddos Ipwrayépas dotpoddyos, 
ets Ov kat Eddopiwy émixnoerov éypaise: Kal Tpitos 


“twos dpiAocogos . 


Ked. 0’. ATOTENHE ATITOAAQNIATHS 


Avoyévns >AmoAAoPeutdos “AzoAAwiaTns, avnp 
gvatkos Kal ayav éAAdyiyos. jKovoe Se, pyow 





9 444-141 B.c. > Anth. Pal. vii. 130. 
¢ We naturally feel surprise when this early philosopher 
is interpolated between Protagoras and Anaxarchus, both 
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Philochorus says that, when he was on a voyage 
to Sicily, his ship went down, and that Euripides 
hints at this in his Jzion. According to some his 
death oceurred, when he was on a journey, at nearly 
ninety years of age, though Apollodorus makes his 
age seventy, assigns forty years for his career as a 
sophist, and puts his floruét in the 84th Olympiad.* 

There is an epigram of my own on him as follows °: 


Protagoras, I hear it told of thee 

Thou died’st in eld when Athens thou didst flee ; 
Cecrops’ town chose to banish thee ; but though 
Thou ’scap’dst Athene, not so Hell below. 


The story is told that once, when he asked Euathlus 
his disciple for his fee, the latter replied, “ But I 
have not won a case yet.’’ “‘ Nay,” said Protagoras, 
“if I win this case against you I must have the fee, 
for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because 
you win it.” 

There was another Protagoras, an astronomer, 
for whom Euphorion wrote a dirge; and a third 
who was a Stoic philosopher. 


Cuapter 9. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA ¢ 


Diogenes of Apollonia, son of Apollothemis, was 
a natural philosopher and a most famous man. Anti- 


assumed to be pupils of Democritus. The only explanation 
suggested is a severe reflection on our author’s acquaintance 
with his subject. ‘There was a certain Diogenes of Smyrna, 
an obscure adherent of the school of Abdera. D. L., or 
more probably one of his authorities, has confused this 
Democritean with the earlier and better-known Diogenes 
of Apollonia. It is also strange that there is no Life of 
Metrodorus of Chios or of Nausiphanes. 
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oA 6 ih 2A id > A a , 3 
vriobevns, “Avakyevous. mv dé Tots xpdvots Kat 
nA / A / ec 00) DN ‘ c 
va€aydpav. todrdév dyow o Dadnpeds Anunrpros 
3 ~ , > , \ 4 / “A 
ev TH LwxKpdrous amodoyia 6a péyav POdvov pixpod 
Kwduvetoar APjvnow. 
> 4 hy > ~ rs cad Cy A Fi) 
Eddxer 5€ adt@ trdde- ororyetov eivac Tov dépa, 
Kdajous Gzeipous Kal Kevoyv Grretpov: TOV TE aepa 
TUKVOULLEVOY Kal Gparovpevov ‘yevynTiKoy elvar TOV 
KoopoV" ovodev €x rob pa ovros yiveoBar ovd” ets TO 
py) év Pbetpecbar- Thy yy orpoyyvany, Tpevopevny 
ev T@ péow, THY ovoraow etAnputav KaTa THY EK 
rod beppot mepipopav Kal migw v v0 TOO uxpos. 
"Apx?, dé avt@ Tov ovyypapparos Woe: Adyou 
TavTos apyopevov SoKEl Lot Xpewy elvat TH apxry 
dvappuoByjrnrov mrapéxeoax, thy 8 éppnveiav 
amdnv Kal cepvyy. 


Keg. o’. ANAEZAPXOZ 


oo 


"Avagapxos "ABSnpirys. ovTos WKOvOE Avoyévous 
Tob Zpupvatov: 6 de Myrpodcpov Tod Xiov, os 
édeye pnd adtro tobr’ eidévar or otiey atime 
Myrpodwpov dé Neooa rob Xiov, of 5é Anpoxpirov 
daciv aKxotca. 6 8 ovv "Avd£apxos Kat "Adc§- 
avdpe ouviy Kal nKpale Kara Thy dexatny Kal 
ExaToorny "Odvpmada Kal cixev exOpov Nuxo- 
Kpéovra Tov Kumpou tupavvov: Kat ror” év cuptrocim 





@ i.e. Anaxagoras. 

+ Diels (op. cit. p. 144) compares Plutarch, Strom. apud 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 8.13; Aétius i. 3.26; Theophrastus, 
Selig Opin. Er.2. 

¢ Here a Diogenes is mentioned as a link between Demo- 
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sthenes calls hima pupil of Anaximenes ; but he lived 
in Anaxagoras’s time. ‘This man,* so great was his 
unpopularity at Athens, almost lost his life, as Deme- 
trius of Phalerum states in his Defence of Socrates. 

The doctrines of Diogenes were as follows.2 Air 
is the universal element. There are worlds un- 
limited in number, and unlimited empty space. 
Air by condensation and rarefaction generates the 
worlds. Nothing comes into being from what is not or 
passes away into what is not. The earth is spherical, 
firmly supported in the centre, having its construction 
determined by the revolution which comes from 
heat and by the congealment caused by cold. 

The words with which his treatise begins are these : 
“At the beginning of every discourse I consider 
that one ought to make the starting-point un- 


mistakably clear and the exposition simple and 
dignified.” 


CuapTer 10. ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus, a native of Abdera, studied under 
Diogenes of Smyrna,° and the latter under Metro- 
dorus of Chios, who used to declare that he knew 
nothing, not even the fact that he knew nothing ; 
while Metrodorus was a pupil of Nessas of Chios, 
though some say that he was taught by Democritus. 
Now Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander and 
flourished in the 110th Olympiad.¢ He made an 
enemy of Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus. Once at a 
critus and Anaxarchus. See p.468,notec. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 64, p. 301 D Anpoxpirov 6é dxovoral IIpwraydpas 6 
"ABdnpirys Kal Myrpddwpos 6 Xios, of Awoyévns 6 Zpuupvaios, ob 
*Avdtapxos, rovrou 6é Ilvppwr, of} Navowdvys ; Euseb. xiv. 17. 
10; Epiphanius, De fide, 9, p. 591. @ 340-337 B.c. 
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a? fA > Le % A yet A \ 
70d AAcEavopou epwryjoavros avtov Ti apa SoKel TO 
deimvov, eimetv dacw, “bd Baorred, mdyra TmoAv- 
TEABS: Edt de Aourov kepadny carpamov Twos Tapa- 
zeetobar*” arroppinrev 7pos Tov Nuxoxpéovra. oO 
be pynoicaxrjoas pera Thy TeAcuTHY TOO Baorréws 
Ore mAdwy aKovolws mpoonvexOn th Kumpw o 
*Ava€apxos, avAdaBawv adrov ral els oApov Badav 

> 

exéAevoe TUTTEOOat ovSnpois drrépous. tov 8 ov 
ppovticavra Tijs TyLoptas elvety éexetvo 61) TO 
TEpupepopevov, ““arioce Tov “Avaédpyou te 
*"Avatapxov dé ov mriooels. xehevoavros 6€ Tob 
Nuxoxpéovros rat THY yrarrav adtob extpmbivar, 
Adyos dmotpayovra Tpoonrvaat avT@. Kal €oTw 
Hpav eis avTov ovTWs <exoV >: 

ta i f mv \ Ue i” MG a 
mriooete, Nuxokpéwv, é7t kat pada: OvAaKkes €oTt: 

f ) > / S * / > a 
mriocert’: “Avaéapyos 8 ev Ards éort maAar. 

rd te , lp Wed if uA 
Kal oe dtaoreiAaca yrvadois oArlyov rade AeEer 

ev rd co” A vant, 

pyyata Depoedovn, “ eppe wvdAwbpe Kake. 

Gy A A > / \ 3 / ~ / 

Odros dua tHv amabevay Kat edxodiay tot Biov 
Evdaimovkos éxadetro: Kal tv ek Tod paotou du- 

B. , \ ~ > / 7 
vatos owdpovilew. tov yoov “AAgEavdpov oidpevov 
eivat Jedv éréorperser: errerd1) yap ek Twos mAnyNS 
eldev ait@ Katappéov aia, del€as TH YeELpl mpos 
abrov dyot, “ TouTi pev aia Kal odK 

tywp oles mép Te pee waxapeoat Heotor.”’ 
IlAovrapxos 8 adrov ’Ad€Eavdpov tobro A€Ear mrpdos 

A ‘ Li > bs) me m” / 
tovs didouvs dynaiv. ddAdAa Kai dAdAote mpomivovTa 
avta@ tov “Avagapyov Setéar tHv KUAtKa Kal etmety 

PX 7} 

BeBaArjoerat tis Dedv Bpornoia xept. 


~@ Anth, Pal. vii. 133. 27, v. 340. 
CORE. Alen. Coes. 4 Euripides, Orestes, 271. 
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banquet, when asked by Alexander how he liked the 
feast, he is said to have answered, “ Everything, O 
king, is magnificent ; there is only one thing lacking, 
that the head of some satrap should be served up at 
table.” This was a hit at Nicocreon, who never 
forgot it, and when after the king’s death Anaxarchus 
was forced against his will to land in Cyprus, he 
seized him and, putting him in a mortar, ordered 
him to be pounded to death with iron pestles. But 
he, making light of the punishment, made that 
well-known speech, “Pound, pound the pouch 
containing Anaxarchus ; ye pound not Anaxarchus.” 
And when Nicocreon commanded his tongue to be 
cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at him. 
This is what I have written upon him?: 

Pound, Nicocreon, as hard as you like: it is but a pouch. 
Pound on; Anaxarchus’s self long since is housed with Zeus. 
And after she has drawn you upon her carding-combs a 
little while, Persephone will utter words like these: “* Out 
upon thee, villainous miller! ”’ 


For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
ealled the Happy Man. He had, too, the capacity 
of bringing anyone to reason in the easiest possib‘e 
way. At all events he succeeded in diverting 
Alexander when he had begun to think himself a 
god ; for, seeing blood running from a wound he had, 
sustained, he pointed to him with his finger and said, 
“See, there is blood and not 

Ichor which courses in the veins of the blessed gods.” ® 
Plutarch reports this as spoken by Alexander to his 
friends.©. Moreover, on another occasion, when 
Anaxarechus was drinking Alexander’s health, he 
held up his goblet and said : 

One of the gods shall fall by the stroke of mortal man.4 
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Ked. ca’. TTYPPON 


Ilvppwy *Hretos WlAecordpyou pev Fv vids, 
Kaba Kal AvoxAjs tatopel: ds dyow 8’ “AmrodAAddwpos 
ev Xpovixois, mpdotepov v Cwypados, Kal nKouce 
Bpvowvos rot Lridmwvos, ws *AdéEavdpos ev 
Avadoxais, cfr’ "Avaédpyou, Evvaxodovdav mav- 
Taxod, ws Kat tots [vpvocodguotais ev “lydia ovp- 
plac Kal tots Mdyous. dbev yevvardtata Sdoxe? 
girocopfcat, TO THS dxarahnpias Kal émoxyys €idos 
eloayayuv, ws "Aoxavios O "ABSnpirns now: 
obser yap ébacnev ovre xadov ovr’ aicxpov obre 
dikavov ovr’ ddikov: Kal dpoiws émlt mavTav pndev 
elvat TH GAnOeia, vopw dé Kal Be mavta Tods 
avOpwrous mparrew: od yap paddov Téd€ 7) TddE 
elvae Exaorov. 

*Akddovbos 8 Hv Kal 7H Biw, wndev extperopevos 
poe dvdrarropevos, adravta vdioTdpevos, ayagas, 
el TUXOL, Kal Kpnuvors Kal KUvas Kal OAws pndev 
zais alcOyoeow emirpérwv. owlecbar perro, Kaba 
fpaow of mepi Tov Kapvoriov ’Avtiyovoy, timo Trav 
yrwpiiwv tapaxodovfowvtwy. Aiveaidnpos d€ pyar 
girocodpely pev adrov Kara Tov THs émoxts Adyov, 
py) wévrou y’ ampoopatws éxaota mpdrrew. oO Oe 
mpos Ta evevnKovTA ern KaTEPiu. 

*Avriyovos 8€ dnaw 6 Kapvotios ev 7@ Mlepi 
Ilvppwvos rdde wept adrot, dtt THy apxny adoéds 
T qv Kal mévns Kat Cwypados. owlecbai 7 adbrod 





2 For “ Stilpo’s son Bryson”’ Roeper’s conjecture Bptowvos 
i) Zridmwawvos (Philolog. xxx. 462) would substitute “ under 
Bryson or Stilpo.”” In any case chronology seems to forbid 
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CuarTer 11. PYRRHO (c. 360-270 3.c.) 


Pyrrho of Elis was the son of Pleistarchus, as 
Diocles relates. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, he was first a painter ; then he studied 
under Stilpo’s son Bryson®: thus Alexander in his 
Successions of Philosophers. Afterwards he joined 
Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied on his travels 
everywhere so that he even forgathered with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led 
him to adopt a most noble philosophy, to quote 
Ascanius of Abdera, taking the form of agnosticism 
and suspension of judgement. He denied that any- 
thing was honourable or dishonourable, just or un- 
just.2 And so, universally, he held that there is 
nothing really existent, but custom and convention 
govern human action ; for no single thing is in itself 
any more this than that. 

He led a life consistent with this doctrine, going 
out of his way for nothing, taking no precaution, but 
facing all risks as they came, whether carts, precipices, 
dogs or what not, and, generally, leaving nothing to 
the arbitrament of the senses ; but he was kept out 
of harm’s way by his friends who, as Antigonus of 
Carystus tells us, used to follow close after him. 
But Aenesidemus says that it was only his philosophy 
that was based upon suspension of judgement, and 
that he did not lack foresight in his everyday acts. 
He lived to be nearly ninety. 

This is what Antigonus of Carystus says of Pyrrho 
in his book upon him. At first he was a poor and 
unknown painter, and there are still some indifferent 
the supposition that Pyrrho was a pupil of either Stilpo or 
Bryson. 

> j.e. a particular act is no more just than unjust. 
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Mu > ~ ‘ A , 
Hrd ev 7H yupvaciw Aapradioras peTpiws 
éyovtas. exmarely tT adrov kat épnualew, omaviws 
mor eémidawopevov tots olkor. TodTo dé zovety 
> 4 > ~ > is é) / 
axovcavra Ivd06 Twos dvevdilovros Avagdpxe 
ws ovK av erepov Twa didaEau obros dyabev, avros 
avhas Baothucas Gepamevov. del T° elvae ev TO 
abt@ kataoripari, or’ ef Kai ris abrév KaTaAtmoL 
pera€d Aeyovta, at7@ Siamvepaivew tov Adyov, 
KaiToL KeKWnuevov Te <* * +> dvTa ev vedTnTL. 
le , \ > , \ - 
moAAdKis, Pyoi, Kal amedHper, pndevi mpoeTwWv, 

‘ , e wy re pe | 
Kal ovveppéuBero olatiaw 7Oedev. Kai mo7 ’Avaé- 
dpxov eis TéeApa eumrecdvtos, mapHAdev ov BonOyoas: 
TWwav b€ aitiwmpevwy, adtos “Avagapyos éemyver Td 
aduddopov Kal dotopyov avtod. 

Karaa poets b€ MOTE KaL avT@ addy Kal 
dpeornBels THY airtav &bn pederav xpnoros e«ivat. 
ev te tails Cntnocow bm’ ovdevos _Kateppovetro dua 
TO <Kal Sure€oduxds Adyew Kal mpos epwrnow: 
oOev Kal Navoupavny tod) veaviaKov ovTa Onpabjvac. 
efacke yoov yiveotar Seiv Hs ev diabécews THS 
Iluppwvelov, tv 8€ Adywv Trav éavTod. Edeyd 

/ ed , / ® ‘d 

te ToMakKis Kal "Ezikoupov Oavpalovra rv Ivp- 
pwvos avactpo¢ny auvexes atdrov muvOaveabat rept 
avtod. ovtw 5 adrov bo THs maTploos TYunOA- 
vat wore Kal apxlepéa KatacThaa adrov Kal Ou’ 
2 -~ al a , > , I 
exelvov Tact Tots didocddas aréAccav Yndicacba. 

Kai 67 Kai CnAwras elye modAovds THs ampay- 


1 Supplet Diels <7@ rod bxdov Kpbtw Kal gidAddokor>. 


@ Here Diels would insert in the text words which would 
make the meaning “ easily moved by the applause of the 
crowd and ambitious of fame,” 
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toreh-racers of his in the gymnasium at Elis. He 
would withdraw from the world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives ; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach 
others what is good while he himself danced attend- 
ance on kings in their courts. He would maintain 
the same composure at all times, so that, even if you 
left him when he was in the middle of a speech, he 
would finish what he had to say with no audience 
but himself, although in his youth he had been 
hasty. Often, our informant adds, he would leave 
his home and, telling no one, would go roaming 
about with whomsoever he chanced to meet. And 
once, when Anaxarchus fell into a slough, he passed 
by without giving him any help, and, while others 
blamed him, Anaxarchus himself praised his in- 
difference and sang-froid. 

On being discovered once talking to himself, he 
answered, when asked the reason, that he was 
training to be good. In debate he was looked down 
upon by no one, for he could both discourse at length 
and also sustain a cross-examination, so that even ~ 
Nausiphanes when a young man was captivated by 
him: at all events he used to say that we should 
follow Pyrrho in disposition but himself in doctrine ; 
and he would often remark that Epicurus, greatly 
admiring Pyrrho’s way of life, regularly asked 
him for information about Pyrrho; and that he 
was so respected by his native city that they 
made him high priest, and on his account they 
voted that all philosophers should be exempt from 
taxation. 

Moreover, there were many who emulated his 
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f o a, ¢€ Le pea A > ~ 
poootvys’ obev Kat 6 Tiuwv mept avdrod dnaw 
oe > ~ if A > ~ sp 
ovtws ev TH [[vOwv * * * Kal ev tots NiAAots- 


Le) i oe I , ~ bal 50 yw } eo 
2 yépov, & Iluppwv, mas 7 mobev exdvow edpes 
Aarpeins So€av [te] Keveodpoatyns Te codioTav, 
Kal maons amatns meods 7 drreAtoao Seopa ; 
ovd* epedev co. Tara petadAjoat, tives adpar 
“EAAGS? €xovot, 7O0ev TE Kal Els 6, TL KUpEL EKaOTA. 


Kal maAw ev tots “Ivdaduois: 


TobTO Ol, ao IIvppwv, 4 (wetperac ro. dxodoat, 
TOS TOT avyp er dyeus péora pe? jouxins 
pobvos ev avOpebtrovot Feod tpdmov Hyepnovedwvr. 


°A@ a } A A A , > A Vinh, 6 if 
nvator 5€ Kai mohreig. adrov eriwnoav, Kaba 
gyno. AvoxAjs, emt Ta Kérw tov Opaxa dua- 
xpjoacdar. edocBas Sé Kal Hh aBeneG ovveBia 
poaia oven, Kaba _bnow "Eparoodevns ev tT® Ilepi 
Tovrou Kat mevias, OTe Kal abros pépev els THY 
dyopay érimpackey opvifta., el TUXOL, Kal xowpidia, 
Kal Ta emt THs olklas exdBaipev adiaddpws. AeyeTat 
d€ kai d€Adaxa Aovew adrtos bm adtadopias. Kat 
xoAnoas Ti Umep THs adeAPHs, Didiora 8 exadeito, 
mpos Tov emtAaBopevov eimety ws OvK ev yuvaiw % 
emideréis THs ddvahopias. Kal KuVvds ToT ezrevEx- 
Oévros SiacoByPevra eimety mpos Tov aitiacdpevov, 
Ws xaAerov ein drAooxEpSs exddvar Tov avOpwrov- 
diaywrilecbat 0° cis olov Te Tp@Tov jev Tots Epyots 
mpos Ta Tpdypata, et dé pn, TA ye Aoyw. 

Maat $€ Kai onnrikdv dappdkwv Kal Topav Kal 
Kavoewv emi twos eAKovs adT@ mpocevexfertwr, 
adAd pndé Tas odpts cuvayayeiv. Kat 6 Tipwy dé 
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abstention from affairs, so that Timon in his Pytho 4 
and in his Szlli® says ¢: 
O Pyrrho, O aged Pyrrho, whence and how 
Found’st thou escape from servitude to sophists, 
Their dreams and vanities ; how didst thou loose 
The bonds of trickery and specious craft ? 
Nor reck’st thou to inquire such things as these, 
What breezes circle Hellas, to what end, 
And from what quarter each may chance to blow. 


And again in the Conceits @ : 


This, Pyrrho, this my heart is fain to know, 

Whence peace of mind to thee doth freely flow, 

Why among men thou like a god dost show ? 

Athens honoured him with her citizenship, says 
Diocles, for having slain the Thracian Cotys. He 
lived in fraternal piety with his sister, a midwife, so 
says Eratosthenes in his essay On Wealth and Poverty, 
now and then even taking things for sale to market, 
poultry perchance or pigs, and he would dust the 
things in the house, quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by 
washing a porker. Once he got enraged in his 
sister’s cause (her name was Philista), and he told 
the man who blamed him that it was not over a 
weak woman that one should display indifference. 
When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered his critic that it was not easy entirely to 
strip oneself of human weakness ; but one should 
strive with all one’s might against facts, by deeds 
if possible, and if not, in word. 
They say that, when septic salves and surgical 

and caustic remedies were applied to a wound he 
had sustained, he did not so much as frown. Timon 


@ The citation from the Pytho is lost. » Fr. 48 D. 
¢ Tl. ii. 796 ; Od. xvi. 465. LJ hes (Sfe 1D 
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diacagel tiv diaeow atrot év ois mpos Wvbwva 
if a 
due€ecow. dAda Kat Didwy 6 *APyvaios, yveipysos 
adrod yeyovus, edeyev ws eucurvnto padoTra jev 
Anpoxpitov, «ita b€ Kat ‘Oprpov, Oavpalwy 
avrov Kal ouvexes A€ywr, 
oin wep dvAAwY yeven, Toln dé Kal avdpav: 
\ id *) i.) e nN ica , ww ‘ 
Kal ott ofn€l Kal puias Kal dpvéois eiKale Tous 
> , a A \ / 
avOpwmous. mpodépecbar dé Kal Trade: 
adda, didros, Oave kal av: tin dAodvpeat odtws ; 
4 ‘ rd La / A > I 
KatOave kal Hdtpoxkdos, 6 wep céo ToAAGv dpeivo: 
Ae ’ 3 A > , a by 
Kal Goa ovurvteiver cis TO aPeBaov Kal Kevoamovoov 
dpa Kal madapiades Tav avOpdzwv. 
Tlocedenios 5€ Kat Towotrov tu. die€eror wept 
~ ~ A rol 
avtod. Tay yap cupmdAccvTwy atta eoxvlpwra- 
KOTwY UT YeyLcvos, adTOs yadnves WY avEeppwoe 
i, , ‘ > ~ we LA > ‘ 
thy ibeynv, dei€as ev TH mAoiw youpidiov ecbiov 
Kal Elev ws Xp) TOV Gopoy ev ToLa’Tn KafeaTavar 
dtapagia. pdvos dé Novynvos Kal doyparica 
dna atrév. tovrov mpos Tots aAAous Kal pabyral 
re > / * Pe 4 a of) 
yeyovacw édAAdyyror, dv EdptAoyos: ob déperar 
3 , , \ A ¢ 4 4 
eAdcowpa Tbe. acl yap ws ovTw TrapwmédyOn 
moTé wore TOV dBeAioKov dpas peTa THY KpEedv 
€ws HS ayopas édiwKe Tov pdyepov. Kal ev 
"HAwé&e Katamovovpevos bro tav Cyrovvrwy ev 
~ i > if , la re 
Tots Adyots, azoppiipas Poys.ariov dSvevnEato [7épar | 





oil. vi. 16. & Te ci OGets 

¢ Here, it would seem, the materials which can be traced 
to Antigonus of Carystus come to an end. The source of 
the long passage §§ 69-108, with which must go the Sceptical 
Succession, §§ 115-116, is not obvious. It may be supposed 
that D. L. with his seeming partiality for the school (ef. 
§ 109) has here taken pains to collect as much new material 
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also portrays his disposition in the full account which 
he gives of him to Pytho. Philo of Athens, a friend 
of his, used to say that he was most fond of Democritus, 
and then of Homer, admiring him and continually 
repeating the line 


As leaves on trees, such is the life of man.* 


He also admired Homer because he likened men to 
wasps, flies, and birds, and would quote these verses 
as well: 
Ay, friend, die thou ; why thus thy fate deplore ? 
Patroclus too, thy better, is no more,? 

and all the passages which dwell on the unstable 
purpose, vain pursuits, and childish folly of man.¢ 

Posidonius, too, relates of him a story of this sort. 
When his fellow-passengers on board a ship were 
all unnerved by a storm, he kept calm and confident, 
pointing to a little pig in the ship that went on 
eating, and telling them that such was the un- 
perturbed state in which the wise man should keep 
himself. Numenius alone attributes to him positive 
tenets. He had pupils of repute, in particular one 
Eurylochus, who fell short of his professions ; for 
they say that he was once so angry that he seized 
the spit with the meat on it and chased his cook 
right into the market-place. Once in Elis he was so 
hard pressed by his pupils’ questions that he stripped 
as possible. It is hardly likely that, without personal 
bias, a biographer would draw upon ‘the commentary of 
Apollonides on the Silli of Timon which he dedicated to 
Tiberius Caesar,” and the like. It has indeed been said 
that D. L. had access to a sceptical monograph which he 
either had or wished to have copied for himself. If so, it 
must have been by a contemporary, or at any rate a writer 
not earlier than Antiochus of Laodicea (§ 106) and Sextus 
Empiricus (§ 87). 
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vov “AAgeidv. jv obv moAELwTaTos Tots coguoTats, 
ws kat Tiwwr dnoiv. 

‘O 8€ Dikwy ta wretata Siedeyero <éavT@>. 
obey Kat mept tovTov dyoly ovTws: 


a i! 2 > > c > ¥- > \ 

} Tov an’ avOpwrwv adtdaxoAov avtoAaAnThy 
> il ie , ? uA vs 

ovk euTralopevov ddfys epidwy te Didwra. 


II pes TOUTOLS Sinkove 708 [T¥ppwvos ‘Exaraitos TE 
"APSnpirns Kal Tina 6 6 PAcdovos 6 6 Tovs LidAous 
TETOLNKYS, mept ob Aefoper, er Te Navowpavns <6> 
Tios, ov daat Ties axotcar *Emtkoupov. ovTot 
mavtes Iluppuiverot wev azo Tob dibacKadov, atopy- 
fuel dé kat OKeTTLKOL Kai ETL epextuKol Kal 
EnrnruKol dro Tob olov Soyparos TpoonyopevorTo. 
Cn7ytiKol prev ody azo Tob mavrote Cnretv Thy 
dAnfevav, OKETTUKOL 8 amo Tob oKérreabau dei 
Kal pndérote ctpioxew, epexruol 3 dao rod pera 
Thy onrnow mabous: Aéyen dé 77)V erro yy" drop - 
tukol 8 amd Tod Tods Soyparicods amopety Kal 
avrovs. Tluppebvevor dé azo [Ivppwvos. Ocoddoros 
& ev trois LkemruKots kepaArators ob pnor detv 
Tluppebvevov raretobar Thy oxeTTTUKHY* €L yap TO 
Kal’ étepov Kivnua THs Stavolas aGAnmTév éoTw, 
ovk eloduefa riv Ilvppwvos didfeow: pi) eidotes 
dé obd€ [Tuppaveror KadoipcB” av. mpds TH pnde 
mparov evpykevar THY oKerTiKnY I1vppwva pind? 
exe Tt doyya. A€yortro 8 av tis Ilvppaveros 
Op.0TpoTros. 

Tavrns be ahs atpéoews eviol paow “Opmpov 
Katapfa, evel epi Tav atTa&v mpaypatwy map’ 


6 








a Cf. Od. xxi. S64: 
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and swam across the Alpheus. Now he was, as 
‘Limon too says, most hostile to Sophists. 

Philo, again, who had a habit of very often talking 
to himself, is also referred to in the lines *: 

Yea, him that is far away from men, at leisure to himself, 

Philo, who recks not of opinion or of wrangling. 

Besides these, Pyrrho’s pupils included Hecataeus 
of Abdera, Timon of Phlius, author of the Sill, of 
whom more anon, and also Nausiphanes of Teos, 
said by some to have been a teacher of Epicurus. 
All these were called Pyrrhoneans after the name“ 
of their master, but Aporetics, Sceptices, Ephecties, 
and even Zetetics, from their principles, if we may 
call them such—Zetetics or seekers because they 
were ever seeking truth, Sceptics or inquirers 
because they were always looking for a solution 
and never finding one, Ephectics or doubters because 
of the state of mind which followed their inquiry, 
I mean, suspense of judgement, and finally Aporetics 
or those in perplexity, for not only they but even 
the dogmatic philosophers themselves in their turn 
were often perplexed. Pyrrhoneans, of course, they | 
were called from Pyrrho. Theodosius in his Sceptic ° 
Chapters denies that Scepticism should be called 
Pyrrhonism ; for if the movement of the mind in 
either direction is unattainable by us, we shall 
never know for certain what Pyrrho really intended, 
and without knowing that, we cannot be called 
Pyrrhoneans. Pecides this (he says), there is the 
fact that Pyrrho was not the founder of Scepticism ; ; 
nor had he any positive tenet ; but a Pyrrhonean is 
one who in manners and life resembles Pyrrho. 

Some call Homer the founder of this school. for ~“ 
to the same questions he more than anyone else is 
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ovtwobdv GAdAor aAdws amodaiverar Kat ovdev 
opixds Soppatile: wept tHv amddaow. éreita Kal 
Ta TOV émra oohOv OKETTUKA eivat, olov To Mnéev 
dyav, Kal "Eyyva, dpa & ara dynAobobat yap TH 
BeBatwas Kal TETELOHEVWNS Steyyuopevey émaxoNov- 
Gey drnv. adda Kal *Apyidoyov Kal Edpuridyy 
oxenttka@s exew, ev ois “Apyidoyos pév dat: 


totos avOpwiouct Oupos, TAadce Aemtivew adi, 
~ a > 
ylyverat Ovyrois oKoinv Zevds én’ ypepny ayer. 


Edpeumidns dé: 


(é Zeb,) zi dra tods tahaumespous Bporods 
dpovety Adyovat; ood yap efnptnpeba 
dpOyev te Toad’ a ’v ad tuyxdvys BéAwv. 


Od pay adda Kat Eevoddvys kat Zyveov o ’EAea- 
77s Kal Anpoxpitos Kar avrovs OKETITLKOL TUY- 
xdvovow: ev ois Bevoddvns uév Pyar, 


Kal TO [ev ovv Gages OTs avnp Ldev OVSE TIS EoTAL 

eldus. 
Znjvewv be Ty kivnow dvatpet Aéywr, & 78 Kwov- 
puevov ovr ev @ ott Tome Kwetrat our’ ev @ py 
€oTt ~ Anpdxpuros 6€ tds TowdTHTAS éxBiMow, 
iva drat, se vdpuep puxpov, vow Deppov, € ere Sé a- 
Tope Kal Kevov ‘Kal mad, ‘ erey) dé ovdev iy ev" 
év Pv yap 7 dA Bea.” Kat IDarwva TO poev 
dAy, Bes Geots Te Kai Bediv Tavow ekywpelv, Tov O° 
elxora Adyov Cnreiv. Kal Edpuridny Aéyew: 





¢ Fr. 70 Bs ® Supplices, 735-737. oubr. 340s 
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always giving different answers at different times, 
and is never definite or dogmatic about the answer. 
The maxims of the Seven Wise Men, too, they call 
sceptical; for instance, “Observe the Golden 
Mean,” and “ A pledge is a curse at one’s elbow,” 
meaning that whoever plights his troth steadfastly 
and trustfully brings a curse on his own head. 
Sceptically-minded, again, were Archilochus and 
Euripides, for Arehilochus says ¢: 


Man’s soul, O Glaucus, son of Leptines, 
Is but as one short day that Zeus sends down, 


And Euripides ®: 


Great God ! how can they say poor mortal men 
Have minds and think ? Hang we not on thy will ? 
Do we not what it pleaseth thee to wish ? 


Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of Elea, 
and Democritus to be sceptics : Xenophanes because 
he says,° 

Clear truth hath no man seen nor e’er shall know ; 


and Zeno because he would destroy motion, saying, 
“A moving body moves neither where it is nor 
where it is not’; Democritus because he rejects 
qualities, saying, ““ Opinion says hot or eold, but the 
reality is atoms and empty space,” and again, “ Of 
a truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well.” 4 
Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, 
and seeks after the probable explanation. Euripides 
says? : 


@ This proverbial expression is inadequate; a more 
literal rendering of év v0 would be “ in an abyss.” 
¢ Tim. 40d. — 
4 Nauck, 7.6.9.2, Hur. 633; Polyid. Vr. 7. 
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10s By lle he 2 Hii Me Bo ¢ Fr. 47 D., 48 B: 
a Jl. xx. 248-250, ¢ duerédouv, imperfect. 1 Inf. § 104. 
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Who knoweth if to die be but to live, 
And that called life by mortals be but death ? 


So too Empedocles ¢ : 


So to these mortal may not list nor look 
Nor yet conceive them in his mind ; 


and before that: 
Each believes naught but his experience. 


And even Heraclitus: “ Let us not conjecture on 
deepest questions what is likely.”¢ Then again 
Hippocrates showed himself two-sided and but 
human. And before them all Homer @: 


Pliant is the tongue of mortals; numberless the tales 
within it; 


and 


Ample is of words the pasture, hither thither widely 
ranging ; 


and 


And the saying which thou sayest, back it cometh later 
on thee, 


where he is speaking of the equal value of contra- 
dictory sayings. 

The Sceptics, then, were constantly engaged @ in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enuntiated 
none themselves; and though they would go so far 
as to bring forward and expound the dogmas of the 
others, they themselves laid down nothing definitely, 
not even the laying down of nothing. So much so 
that they even refuted their laying down of nothing, 
saying, for instance, ‘‘ We determine nothing,’ since 
otherwise they would have been betrayed into 
determining ; but we put forward, say they, all 
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2 ie. “Every saying has its corresponding opposite ”” 
(supra, § 74). 
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the theories for the purpose of indicating our un- 
precipitate attitude, precisely as we might have done 
if we had actually assented to them. ‘Thus by the 
expression “We determine nothing” is indicated 
their state of even balance; which is similarly 
indicated by the other expressions, ““ Not more (one 
thing than another),” “Every saying has _ its 
corresponding opposite,” and the like. But “ Not 
more (one thing than another) ”’ can also be taken 
positively, indicating that two things are alike ; for 
example, “ The pirate is no more wicked than, the 
liar.” But the Sceptics meant it not positively but 
negatively, as when, in refuting an argument, one 
says, ‘‘ Neither had more existence, Scylla or the 
Chimaera.” And “ More so” itself is sometimes 
comparative, as when we say that “ Honey is more 
sweet than grapes’’; sometimes both positive and 
negative, as when we say, “ Virtue profits more than 
it harms,” for in this phrase we indicate that virtue 
profits and does not harm. But the Sceptics even 
refute the statement ‘‘ Not more (one thing than 
another). For, as forethought is no more existent 
than non-existent, so “ Not more (one thing than 
another)” is no more existent than not. Thus, as 
Timon says in the Pytho, the statement means just 
absence of all determination and withholding of 
assent. The other statement, “ Every saying, etc.,”’ 
equally compels suspension of judgement; when 
facts disagree, but the contradictory statements 
have exactly the same weight, ignorance of the 
truth is the necessary consequence. But even this 
statement has its corresponding antithesis, so that 
after destroying others it turns round and destroys 
itself, like a purge which drives the substance 
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@ Here (as in § 104) the writer, whether D. L. or his source, 
seems to pose as a Sceptic himself ; ¢f. Introd. p. xiii. 
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out and then in its turn is itself eliminated and 
destroyed. V 

This the dogmatists answer by saying that they do 
[not merely] not deny the statement, but even plainly 
assert it. So they were merely using the words as 
servants, as it was not possible not to refute one state- 
ment by another; just as we%-are accustomed to 
say there is no such thing as space, and yet we have 
no alternative but to speak of space for the purpose 
of argument, though not of positive doctrine, and 
just as we say nothing comes about by necessity 
and yet have to speak of necessity. This was the sort 
of interpretation they used to give; though things 
appear to be such and such, they are not such in 
reality but only appear such. And they would say 
that they sought, not thoughts, since thoughts are 
evidently thought, but the things in which sensation 
plays a part. 

Thus the Pyrrhonean principle, as Aenesidemus 
says in the introduction to his Pyrrhonics, is but a 
report on phenomena or on any kind of judgement, 
a report in which all things are brought to bear on 
one another, and in the comparison are found to 
present much anomaly and confusion. As to the - 
contradictions in their doubts, they would first show 
the ways in which things gain credence, and then 
by the same methods they would destroy belief in 
them; for they say those things gain credence which 
either the senses are agreed upon or which never 
or at least rarely change, as well as things which 
become habitual or are determined by law and those 
which please or excite wonder. They showed, then, 
on the basis of that which is contrary to what induces 
belief, that the probabilities on both sides are equal. 
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* Tf, however, with Reiske we here read rfs for rds, 
the meaning is: ‘‘ Phe objections urged against the (sup- 
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Perplexities arise from the agreements ? between 
appearances or judgements, and these perplexities 
they distinguished under ten different modes in 
which the subjects in question appeared to vary. 
The following are the ten modes laid down.? 

The first mode relates to the differences between 
living creatures in respect of those things which 
give them pleasure or pain, or are useful or harmful 
to them. By this it is inferred that they do not 
receive the same impressions from the same things, 
with the result that such a conflict necessarily leads 
to suspension of judgement. For some creatures 
multiply without intercourse, for example, creatures 
that live in fire, the Arabian phoenix and worms ; 
others by union, such as man and the rest. Some 
are distinguished in one way, some in another, and 
for this reason they differ in their senses also, hawks 
for instance being most keen-sighted, and dogs 
having a most acute sense of smell. It is natural 
that it the senses, e.g. eyes, of animals differ, so also 
will the impressions produced upon them ; so to the 
goat vine-shoots are good to eat, to man they are 
bitter ; the quail thrives on hemlock, which is fatal 
to man; the pig will eat ordure, the horse will not. 

The second mode has reference to the natures and 
idiosynerasies of men; for instance, Demophon, 
Alexander’s butler, used to get warm in the shade 
and shiver in the sun. Andron of Argos is reported 
by Aristotle* to have travelled across the waterless 
deserts of Libya without drinking. Moreover, one 
man fancies the profession of medicine, another 


posed) consistency of our percepts or our concepts, were 
arranged by them under ten modes.” 
oe Pyrrh. Hyp. i. §3 36- 163. 
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farming, and another commerce; and the same 
ways of life are injurious to one man but beneficial 
to another; from which it follows that judgement 
must be suspended. 

The third mode depends on the differences between 
the sense-channels in different cases, for an apple 
gives the impression of being pale yellow in colour 
to the sight, sweet in taste and fragrant in smell. 
An object of the same shape is made to appear 
different by differences in the mirrors reflecting it. 
Thus it follows that what appears is no more such 
and such a thing than something different. 

The fourth mode is that due to differences of 
condition and to changes in general; for instance, 
health, illness. sleep, waking, joy, sorrow, youth, 
old age, courage, fear, want, fullness, hate, love, 
heat, cold, to say nothing of breathing freely and 
having the passages obstructed. The impressions 
received thus appear to vary according to the nature 
of the conditions. Nay, even the state of madmen 
is not contrary to nature; for why should their 
state be so more than ours? Even to our view the 
sun has the appearance of standing still. And Theon 
of Tithorea used to go to bed and walk in his sleep, 
while Pericles’ slave did the same on the housetop. 

The fifth mode is derived from customs, laws, 
belief in myths, compacts between nations and 
dogmatic assumptions. This class includes con- 
siderations with regard to things beautiful and ugly, 
true and false, good and bad, with regard to the 
gods, and with regard to the coming into being and 
the passing away of the world of phenomena. 
Obviously the same thing is regarded by some as 
just and by others as unjust, or as good by some and 
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1 6 #dos Vulg. : bd deihny Menag.: del\ys Reiske, 
2 édaiou Reiske. 
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bad by others. Persians think it not unnatural for 
a man to marry his daughter; to Greeks it is un- 
lawful. The Massagetac, acording to Mudoxus in 
the first book of his Voyage round the World, have 
their wives in common; the Greeks have not. ‘The 
Cilicians used to delight in piracy : not so the Greeks. 
Different people believe in different gods; some in 
providence, others not. In burying their dead, the 
Egyptians embalm them; the Romans burn them ; 
the Paeonians throw them into lakes. As to what 
is true, then, let suspension of Judgement be our 
practice. 

The sixth mode relates to mixtures and participa- 
tions, by virtue of which nothing appears pure in 
and by itself, but only in combination with air, 
light, moisture, solidity, heat, cold, movement, 
exhalations and other forces. For purple shows 
different tints in sunlight, moonlight, and lamp- 
light ; and our own complexion does not appear the 
same at noon and when the sun is low. Again, a 
rock which in air takes two men to lift is easily 
moyed about in water, either because, being in 
reality heavy, it is lifted by the water or because, 
being light, it is made heavy by the air. Of its own 
inherent property we know nothing, any more than 
of the constituent oils in an ointment. 

The seventh mode has reference to distances, 
positions, places and the occupants of the places. 
In this mode things which are thought to be large 
appear small, square things round ; flat things appear 
to have projections, straight things to be bent, and 
colourless coloured. So the sun, on account of its 
distance, appears small, mountains when far away 
appear misty and smooth, but when near at hand 
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> 
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€avTd. Kai ovrot pev ot déKa TpdTroOL. 





2 As contrasted, ¢.g., with a comet: cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 141. 
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rugged. Furthermore, the sun at its rising has a 
certain appearance, but has a dissimilar appearance 
when in mid-heaven, and the same body one appear- 
ance in a wood and another in open country. The 
image again varies according to the position of the 
object, and a dove’s neck according to the way it 
is turned. Since, then, it is not possible to observe 
these things apart from places and positions, their 
rea] nature is unknowable. 

The eeghth mode is concerned with quantities and 
qualities of things, say heat or cold, swiftness or 
slowness, colourlessness or variety of colours. Thus 
wine taken in moderation strengthens the body, 
but too much of it is weakening ; and so with food 
and other things. 

The ninth mode has to do with perpetuity, strange- 
ness, or rarity. Thus earthquakes are no surprise 
to those among whom they constantly take place ; 
nor is the sun, for it is seen every day.* This 
ninth mode is put eighth by Favorinus and 
tenth by Sextus and Aenesidemus; moreover the 
tenth is put eighth by Sextus and ninth by 
Favorinus. 

The tenth mode rests on inter-relation, e.g. between 
light and heavy, strong and weak, greater and less, 
up and down. Thus that which is on the right is 
not so by nature, but is so understood in virtue of 
its position with respect to something else; for, if 
that change its position, the thing is no longer on 
the right. Similarly father and brother are relative 
terms, day is relative to the sun, and all things 
relative to our mind. Thus relative terms are in and 
by themselves unknowable. These, then, are the ten 
modes of perplexity. 
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2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 37 dydoos 6 awd tov mpéds te. 
The intention of Agrippa was to replace the ten modes by 
his five. 

> This is what is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
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But Agrippa and his school add to them ® five 
other modes. resulting respectively from disagree- 
ment, extension ad infinitum, relativity, hypothesis 
and reciprocal inference. The mode arising from 
disagreement proves, with regard to any inquiry 
whether in philosophy or in everyday lite, that it 
is full of the utmost contentiousness and confusion. 
The mode which involves extension ad infinitum 
refuses to admit that what is sought to be proved is 
firmly established, because one thing furnishes the 
ground for belief in another, and so on ad infinitum. 
The mode derived from relativity declares that a 
thing can never be apprehended in and by itself, 
but only in connexion with something else. Hence 
all things are unknowable. The mode resulting from 
hy pothesis arises when people suppose that you must 
take the most elementary of things as of themselves 
entitled to credence, instead of postulating them : 
which is useless, because some one else will adopt 
the contrary hypothesis. The mode arising from 
reciprocal inference is found whenever that. which 
should be confirmatory of the thing requiring to be 
proved itself has to borrow credit from the latter, 
as, for example, if anyone seeking to eStablish the 
existence of pores on the ground that emanations 
take place should take this (the existence of pores) 
as proof that there are emanations.? 

They would deny all demonstration, criterion, 
sign, cause, motion, the process of learning, coming 
into being, or that there is anything good or bad 
by nature. For all demonstration, say they, is 
constructed out of things either already proved or 
indemonstrable. If out of things already proved, 
those things too will require some demonstration, 
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2 Compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 185. “ The 
dogmatists assert that the sceptical arguments against 
demonstration are either demonstrative or non-demonstrative. 
If the latter, they fail to establish their point [namely, that 
there is no such thing as demonstration] ; if the former, the 
Sceptics by assuming demonstration confute themselves.” 
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and so on ad infinitum ; if out of things indemonstrable, 
then, whether all or some or only a single one of 
the steps are the subject of doubt, the whole is 
indemonstrable.? If you think, they add, that there 
are some things which need no demonstration, yours 
must be a rare intellect, not to see that you must 
first have demonstration of the very fact that the 
things you refer to carry conviction in themselves. 
Nor must we prove that the elements are four from 
the fact that the elements are four. Besides, if we 
discredit particular demonstrations, we cannot accept 
the generalization from them. And in order that 
we may know that an argument constitutes a 
demonstration, we require a criterion; but again, 
in order that we may know that it is a criterion we 
require a demonstration; hence both the one and 
the other are incomprehensible, since each is referred 
to the other. How then are we to grasp the things 
which are uncertain, seeing that we know no de- 
monstration? For what we wish to ascertain is not 
whether things appear to be such and such, but 
whether they are so in their essence. 

They declared the dogmatic philosophers to be 
fools, observing that what is concluded ex hypothest 
is properly described not as inquiry but assumption, 
and by reasoning of this kind one may even argue 
for impossibilities. As for those who think that we 
should not judge of truth from surrounding circum- 
stances or legislate on the basis of what is found in 
nature, these men, they used to say, made themselves 
the measure of all things, and did not see that every 
phenomenon appears in a certain disposition and in 
a certain reciprocal relation to surrounding circum- 
stances. Therefore we must affirm either that all 
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things are true or that all things are false. For if 
certain things only are true <and others are false >, 
how are we to distinguish them? Not by the 
senses, where things in the field of sense are in 
question, since all these things appear to sense to be 
on an equal footing; nor by the mind, for the same 
reason. Yet apart from these faculties there is no 
other, so far as we can see, to help us to a judgement. 
Whoever therefore, they say, would be firmly assured 
about anything sensible or intelligible must first 
establish the received opinions about it; for some 
have refuted one doctrine, others another. But 
things must be judged either by the sensible or by 
the intelligible, and both are disputed. Therefore 
it is impossible to pronounce judgement on opinions 
about sensibles or intelligibles ; and if the conflict 
in our thoughts compels us to disbelieve every one, 
the standard or measure, by which it is held that all 
things are exactly determined, will be destroyed, and 
we must deem every statement of equal value. 
Further, say they, our partner in an inquiry into a 
phenomenon is either to be trusted or not. If he 
is, he will have nothing to reply to the man to whom 
it appears to be the opposite *: for just as our friend 
who describes what appears to him is to be trusted, 
so is his opponent. If he is not to be trusted, he 
will actually be disbelieved when he describes what 
appears to him. 

We must not assume that what convinces us is 
actually true. For the same thing does not convince 
every one, nor even the same people always. 
Persuasiveness sometimes depends on external 
circumstances, on the reputation of the speaker, 


2 e.g. to be not a serpent, but a coil of rope. 
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on his ability as a thinker or his artfulness, on the 
familiarity or the pleasantness of the topic. 

Again, they would destroy the criterion by 
reasoning of this kind. Even the criterion has either 
been critically determined or not. If it has not, 
it is definitely untrustworthy, and in its purpose of 
distinguishing is no more true than false. If it has, 
it will belong to the class of particular judgements, 
so that one and the same thing determines and is 
determined, and the criterion which has determined 
will have to be determined by another, that other 
by another, and so on ad infinitum. In addition to 
this there is disagreement as to the criterion, some 
holding that man is the criterion, while for some it 
is the senses, for others reason, for others the 
apprehensive presentation. Now man disagrees 
with man and with himself, as is shown by differences 
of laws and customs. The senses deceive, and reason 
says different things. Finally, the apprehensive 
presentation is judged by the mind, and the mind 
itself changes in various ways. Hence the criterion 
is unknowable, and consequently truth also. 

They deny, too, that there is such a thing as a 
sign. If there is, they say, it must either be sensible 
or intelligible. Now it is not sensible, because what 
is sensible is a common attribute, whereas a sign 
is a particular thing. Again, the sensible is one of 
the things which exist by way of difference, while 
the sign belongs to the category of relative. Nor 
is a sign an object of thought, for objects of thought 
are of four kinds, apparent judgements on things 
apparent, non-apparent judgements on things non- 
apparent, non-apparent on apparent, or apparent 
on non-apparent ; and a sign is none of these, so 
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4 This conclusion would debar us from all extension of 
knowledge beyond what is apparent here and now ; whereas 
the dogmatists permit us from such facts to advance to what 
is not immediately evident, the realm of the unknown or 
as yet unascertained (ddy\ov). 
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that there is no such thing as a sign. A sign is not 
“ apparent on apparent,” for what is apparent needs 
no sign: nor is it non-apparent on non-apparent, 
for what is revealed by something must needs 
appear ; nor is it non-apparent on apparent, for that 
which is to afford the means of apprehending some- 
thing else must itself be apparent ; nor, lastly, is it 
apparent on non-apparent, because the sign, being 
relative, must be apprehended along with that of 
which it is the sign, which is not here the case. 
It follows that nothing uncertain can be apprehended ; 
for it is through signs that uncertain things are said 
to be apprehended.* 

Causes, too, they destroy in this way. A cause 
is something relative ; for it is relative to what can 
be caused, namely, the effect. But things which are 
relative are merely objects of thought and have no 
substantial existence. Therefore a cause can only 
be an object of thought; inasmuch as, if it be a 
cause, it must bring with it that of which it is said 
to be the cause, otherwise it will not be a cause. 
Just as a father, in the absence of that in relation 
to which he is called father, will not be a father, 
so too with a cause. But that in relation to which 
the cause is thought of, namely the effect, is not 
present ; for there is no coming into being or passing 
away or any other process: therefore there is no 
such thing as cause. Furthermore, if there is a 
cause, either bodies are the cause of bodies, or things 
incorporeal of things incorporeal: but neither is the 
case; therefore there is no such thing as cause. 
Body in fact could not be the cause of body, inasmuch 
as both have the same nature. And if either is 
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called a cause in so far as it is a body, the other, 
being a body, will become a cause. But if both be 
alike causes, there will be nothing to be acted upon 
Nor can an incorporeal thing be the cause of an 
incorporeal thing, for the same reason. And a thing 
incorporeal cannot be the cause of a body, since 
nothing incorporeal creates anything corporeal. And, 
lastly, a body cannot be the cause of anything 
incorporeal, because what is produced must be of 
the material operated upon ; but if it is not operated 
upon because it is incorporeal, it cannot be produced 
by anything whatever. Therefore there is no such 
thing as a cause. <A corollary to this is their state- 
ment that the first principles of the universe have 
no real existence ; for in that case something must 
have been there to create and act. 

Furthermore there is no motion; for that which 
moves moves either in the place where it is or in a 
place where it is not. But it cannot move in the 
place where it is, still less in any place where it 
is not. Therefore there is no such thing as 
motion. 

They used also to deny the possibility of learning. 
If anything is taught, they say, either the existent 
is taught through its existence or the non-existent 
through its non-existence. But the existent is not 
taught through its existence. for the nature of 
existing things is apparent to and recognized by all ; 
nor is the non-existent taught through the non- 
existent, for with the non-existent nothing is ever 
done, so that it cannot be taught to anyone. 

Nor, say they, is there any coming into being. 
Yor that which is does not come into being, since 
it is; nor yet that which is not, for it has no sub- 
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stantial existence, and that which is neither sub- 
stantial nor existent cannot have had the chance of 
coming into being either. 

There is nothing good or bad by nature, for if 
there is anything good or bad by nature, it must 
be good or bad for all persons alike, just as snow is 
cold to all. But there is no good or bad which is 
such to all persons in common ; therefore there is 
no such thing as good or bad by nature. For either 
all that is thought good by anyone whatever must 
be called good, or not all. Certainly all cannot be so 
called ; since one and the same thing is thought good 
by one person and bad by another ; for instance, Epi- 
curus thought pleasure good and Antisthenes thought 
it bad; thus on our supposition it will follow that 
the same thing is both good and bad. But if we say 
that not all that anyone thinks good is good, we shall 
have to judge the different opinions ; and this is im- 
possible because of the equal validity of opposing argu- 
ments. Therefore the good by nature is unknowable. 

The whole of their mode of inference can be 
gathered from their extant treatises. Pyrrho himself, 
indeed, left no writings, but his associates Timon, 
Aenesidemus, Numenius and Nausiphanes did; and 
others as well. 

The dogmatists answer them by declaring that 
the Sceptics themselves do apprehend and dogmatize ; 
for when they are thought to be refuting their 
hardest they do apprehend, for at the very same 
time they are asseverating and dogmatizing. Thus 
even when they declare that they determine nothing, 
and that to every argument there is an opposite 
argument, they are actually determining these very 
points and dogmatizing.* The others reply, “ We 
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1 gopetra: coni. Apelt. 


@ i.e. all we know is that we feel. Cf. supra, ii. § 92. 
> § 74, 
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confess to human weaknesses ; for we recognize that 
it is day and that we are alive, and many other 
apparent facts in life ; but with regard to the things 
about which our opponents argue so_ positively, 
claiming to have definitely apprehended them, we 
suspend our judgement because they are not certain, 
and confine knowledge to our impressions,* For we 
admit that we see, and we recognize that we think 
this or that, but how we see or how we think we 
know not. And we say in conversation that a 
certain thing appears white, but we are not positive 
that it really is white. As to our ‘ We determine 
nothing’ and the like,? we use the expressions in 
an undogmatic sense, for they are not like the 
assertion that the world is spherical. Indeed the 
latter statement is not certain, but the others are 
mere admissions. Thus in saying “We determine 
nothing,’ we are not determining even that.” 

Again, the dogmatic philosophers maintain that 
the Sceptics do away with life itself, in that they 
reject all that life consists in. The others say this 
is false, for they do not deny that we see ; they only 
say that they do not know how we see, “ We admit 
the apparent fact,’”’ say they, “ without admitting 
that it really is what it appears to be.” We also 
perceive that fire burns; as to whether it is its 
nature to burn, we suspend our judgement. We see 
that a man moves, and that he perishes; how it 
happens we do not know. We merely object to 
accepting the unknown substance behind phenomena. 
When we say a picture has projections, we are 
describing what is apparent; but if we say that it 
has no projections, we are then speaking, not of 
what is apparent, but of something else. This is 
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what makes Timon say in his Python that he has 
not gone outside what is customary. And again in 
the Conceits he says ¢: 


But the apparent is omnipotent wherever it goes ; 


and in his work On the Senses, “‘ I do not lay it down 
that honey is sweet, but I admit that it appears 
to be so.” 

Aenesidemus too in the first book of his Pyrrhonean 
Discourses says that Pyrrho determines nothing 
dogmatically, because of the possibility of con- 
tradiction, but guides himself by apparent facts. 
Aenesidemus says the same in his works Against 
Wisdom and On Inquiry. Furthermore Zeuxis, the 
friend of Aenesidemus, in his work On Two-sided 
Arguments, Antiochus of Laodicea, and Apellas in 
his Agrippa all hold to phenomena alone. Therefore 
the apparent is the Sceptic’s criterion, as indeed 
Aenesidemus says; and so does Epicurus. Demo- 
critus, however, denied that any apparent fact 
could be a criterion, indeed he denied the very 
existence of the apparent. Against this criterion 
of appearances the dogmatic philosophers urge that, 
when the same appearances produce in us different 
impressions, e.g. a round or square tower, the Sceptic, 
unless he gives the preference to one or other, will 
be unable to take any course ; if on the other hand, 
say they, he follows either view, he is then no longer 
allowing equal value to all apparent facts. The 
Sceptics reply that, when different impressions are 
produced, they must both be said to appear ®; for 
things which are apparent are so called because 
they appear. The end to be realized they hold to 
be suspension of judgement, which brings with it 
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> 7.e. a calm, the opposite of an excitable, temperament : 
cf. Plato, Lys. 211 £ mpdws éxw. 

e'O map’ jpav. Reiske took this to mean “ my fellow- 
citizen,” 6 T%s nuerépas 3é\ews. Hence Usener inferred that 
Nicias of Nicaea was the author here used by D. L.; but 
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tranquillity like its shadow: so Timon and Aenesi- 
demus declare. For in matters which are for us to 
decide we shall neither choose this nor shrink from 
that; and things which are not for us to decide 
but happen of necessity, such as hunger, thirst and 
pain, we cannot escape,” for they are not to be 
removed by force of reason. And when the dog- 
matists argue that he may thus live in such a frame 
of mind that he would not shrink from killing and 
eating his own father if ordered to do so, the Sceptic 
replies that he will be able so to live as to suspend 
his judgement in cases where it is a question of 
arriving at the truth, but not in matters of life and 
the taking of precautions. Accordingly we may 
choose a thing or shrink from a thing by habit and 
may observe rules and customs. According to some 
authorities the end proposed by the Sceptics is 
insensibility ; according to others, gentleness.? 


CuarTer 12. TIMON (c. 320-230 B.c.) 


Timon, says our® Apollonides of Nicaea in the 
first book of his commentaries On the Silli, which 
he dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, was the son of 
Timarchus and a native of Phlius. Losing his parents 
when young, he became a stage-dancer, but later 


nothing that we know of this Nicias tends to confirm such 
a conjecture. In favour of the translation adopted by 
most scholars it may be urged that Strabo calls the Stoics 
oi juérepo, just as Cicero calls the Academics “ nostri.” 
Even if we accept this meaning, ‘‘ a Sceptic like myself,” a 
further subtlety arises. Is D. L. here speaking in his own 
person or has he merely transcribed 6 rap’ nuady from a 
monograph of a Sceptic? Something may be urged on 
either side; for reasons given in Introd. p. xiii, the former 
conjecture seems somewhat more probable. 
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took a dislike to that pursuit and went abroad to 
Megara to stay with Stilpo; then after some time 
he returned home and married. After that he went 
to Pyrrho at Elis with his wife, and lived there until 
his children were born; the elder of these he called 
Xanthus, taught him medicine, and made him his 
heir. This son was a man of high repute, as we 
learn from Sotion in his eleventh book. Timon. how- 
ever, found himself without means of support and 
sailed to the Hellespont and Propontis. Living now 
at Chalcedon as a sophist, he increased his reputation 
still further and, having made his fortune, went to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, except for a 
short period which he spent at Thebes. He was 
known to King Antigonus and to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, as his own iambics @ testify. 

He was, according to Antigonus, fond of wine, and 
in the time that he could spare from philosophy 
he used to write poems. These included epics, 
tragedies, satyric dramas, thirty comedies and sixty 
tragedies. besides sili (lampoons) and obscene 
poems. There are also reputed works of his extend- 
ing to twenty thousand verses which are mentioned 
by Antigonus of Carystus, who also wrote his life. 
There are three silli in which, from his point of view 
as a Sceptic, he abuses every one and lampoons the 
dogmatic philosophers, using the form of parody. 
In the first he speaks in the first person throughout, 
the second and third are in the form of dialogues ; 
for he represents himself as questioning Xenophanes 
of Colophon about each philosopher in turn, while 
Xenophanes answers him; in the second he speaks 
of the more ancient philosophers. in the third of the 


* Possibly the proem of the Silli. 
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» Diels regards the passage from xal én, § 110, down to 
Tiuwy 6 pucdvOpwros, § 112, as an insertion, disturbing the 
symmetry of the materials derived from Antigonus of 
Carystus. 
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later, which is why some have entitled it the Epilogue. 
The first deals with the same subjects, except that 
the poem is a monologue. It begins as follows ¢ : 


Ye sophists, ye inquisitives, come! follow ! 


He died at the age of nearly ninety, so we learn 
from Antigonus and from Sotion in his eleventh 
book. I have heard that he had only one eye; 
indeed he used to call himself a Cyclops. There 
was another Timon, the misanthrope.? 

Now this philosopher, according to Antigonus, was 
very fond of gardens and preferred to mind his own 
affairs. At all events there is a story that Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic said of him, “Just as with the 
Scythians those who are in flight shoot as well as 
those who pursue, so, among philosophers, some 
catch their disciples by pursuing them, some by 
fleeing from them, as for instance Timon.” 

He was quick to perceive anything and to turn up 
his nose in scorn; he was fond of writing and at all 
times good at sketching plots for poets and collaborat- 
ing in dramas. He used to give the dramatists Alex- 
ander and Homer materials for their tragedies.° When 
disturbed by maidservants and dogs, he would stop 
writing, his earnest desire being to maintain tran- 
quillity. Aratus is said to have asked him how he 
could obtain a trustworthy text of Homer, to which 
he replied, “ You can, if you get hold of the ancient 
copies, and not the corrected copies of our day.” 
He used to let his own poems lie about, sometimes 


¢ i.e. he collaborated with these two tragic poets, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Homer of Byzantium, partly by 
furnishing them with plots, partly by handing over scenes 
from unpublished plays of his own, or other similar material. 
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Tompara, eviore 7eBpwra wore Kal Zatipy 
TO Pa jrope dvaywwoKovTa TL émurvAtrrew kal 
Kata TO émeABov SeEtévar eADdvTa 7° éd’ Hutceias, 
oUTws evpelvy TO amdcTmacua Téws ayvoodrta. 

~ s 3 la a hi A. ” €, 
TooobTov nv adiadopos. adda Kal evpovs * ws 

> ~ a / 
pnd” apioray ovyywpetv. gaat 8 adrov ’Apxeoi- 
Aaov Peacdpevov bia TOV Kepxaruv tovra, eimety, 
€ ra A ~ a € ~ € 2 2 2) 

rt ob dedpo, evlamep npets of éAcvBepor ; 

ouvexés TE emiddyew eiaer mpos zovs Tas aioOncets 
per’ emyaptupodytos tod vot éyxpivorras, 


ouvnAVev *Arrayas te kat Nouprvios. 


+ ‘24 i] if ~ \ te A 
elwfe d€ Kal matlew rtovatra. ampos odv Tov 
favyalovra mavra é¢n, “ti 8 od Bavpalers ore 

a 4 , ” > : ar ? 
Tpels Ovres TérTapas €xopev ddbadruovs;” Fv 8 
avrds TE érepodbahuos | Kal oO Atooxoupiéns paby- 
THS adrod, Kat 6 _Tpos dv éAeyev b byus. epwrn ets 
dé a0? 70 70d *ApxeatAdov did Ti mapein ex 

OnBav, édy, “ ” dyads dvarenrapevous opdv 
vera. Opens be kabanropevos “Apxeotldou ev 
Tots aiAdows éemyvexev adtov ev TH emypadhopevw 
*"ApkeotAdou mrepidelmvq. 

Totrov diadoyos, ws pev Mynvodords dor, 
ce 2 / 3 A / c > A a > A, 
yéyovev oddeis, adAd dvedimev 1 aywyn ews adrny 
IIrodepnatos 6 Kupnvatos dverticato. as 6° “In7o- 
Bozos dyot kat Lwriwv, Sipxovoav atrod Atoc- 

t - ‘ hf / ¢ / A 
Kouplons Kumpros xal Nuxddoyos ‘Pddtos kal 
Eddpavwp Ledevxeds [Ipatdous 7’ azo Tpwddos, 





2 Similar carelessness is recorded of Lamartine. 

> Usually explained, after Diogenianus, of two notorious 
thieves, Attagas the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
There may, however, be a sly hit at Pyrrho’s disciple 
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half eaten away. Hence, when he came to read parts 
of them to Zopyrus the orator, he would turn over 
the pages and recite whatever came handy; then, 
when he was half through, he would discover the 
piece which he had been looking for in vain, so careless 
was he. Furthermore, he was so easy-going that he 
would readily go w ithout his dinner. They say that 
once, when We saw Arcesilaus passing through the 
“ knaves-market,” he said, ‘“ What business have you 
to come here, where we are all free men?” He 
was constantly in the habit of quoting, to those who 
would admit the evidence of the senses when con- 
firmed by the judgement of the mind, the line— 


Birds of a feather flock together.’ 


Jesting in this fashion was habitual with him. When 
a man marvelled at everything, he said, “ Why do 
you not maryel that we three have but four eyes 
between us?” for in fact he himself had only one 
eye, as also had his disciple Dioscurides, while the 
man whom he addressed was normal. Asked once 
by Arcesilaus why he had come there from Thebes, 
he replied, ““ Why, to laugh when I have you all in 
full view!” Yet, while attacking Arcesilaus in his 
Silli, he has praised him in his work entitled the 
Funeral Banquet of Arcesilaus. 

According to Menodotus he left no cieeeecor but 
his schoo] lapsed until Ptolemy of Cyrene re-estab- 
lished it. Hippobotus and Sotion, however, say that 
he had as pupils Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus 
of Rhodes, Euphranor of Seleucia, and Prajlus of the 
Numenius (supra, § 102). Or merely the birds partridge 


and woodcock may be meant, not any Mr. Vartridge 
and Mr. Woodcock. 
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a 4 ip a / , re 
6s oUTw Kaptepikos eyéveto, xabd dna. DvAapyos 
ioTtop@v, WoT ddikws bToueivat ws emi mpodocia 
an yy , ‘ , A 

koAacbAvar, nde Adyou Tovs moXiras KaTakweoas. 

Eddpavopos 5é diunxoucey EvBovdos °AAcEav- 
dpevs, od IIroAdepaios, of Lapmrndav kat ‘Hpa- 
Kreidys, “Hpakdreidov 8 Aivecidypos Kradaros, 
a \ ’ , 2 \ / 1 
6s Kal Iluppwveiwy Adywv dxrw avveypare BiBria- 
ot Levéirros 6 todirns, ob LZevéts 6 Twrdzovs, 
od *Avrioyos Aaodixeds amd Avxov- rovrou Sé 

a < aa a 2 \ > te A 

Mnvodoros 6 Nixoundevs, latpos eumeipiKds, Kat 
Ocwsds Aaodiuceds- Mnvoddrov 6é€ ‘Hpddotos 
*Apiéws Tapoevs: “Hpoddrov S€ dujxovoe Leétos 
6 eumeiptkds, ob Kat Ta Séka TOV LKerriKav Kal 
GAva Kdddwora: LdEtov 5é Sujxovce Latopvivos 6 
KvOnvas, eumerpixos Kat avrds. 

¢ This is probably the same person as is referred to by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 56, where the text reads Ilad\os 6 
Aaxddov ywpuos. His heroic end was also extolled (Clement 


says) by Timotheus of Pergamum. See Wilamowitz, Phil. 
Unters. iv. p. 107. 
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Troad.¢ The latter, as we learn from the history of 
Phylarchus, was a man of such unflinching courage 
that, although unjustly accused, he patiently suffered 
a traitor’s death, without so much as deigning to 
speak one word to his fellow-citizens. 

Euphranor had as pupil Eubulus of Alexandria; 
Eubulus taught Ptolemy, and he again Sarpedon and 
Heraclides ; Heraclides again taught Aenesidemus 
of Cnossus, the compiler of eight books of Pyrrhonean 
discourses ; the latter was the instructor of Zeuxippus 
his fellow-citizen, he of Zeuxis of the angular foot 
(ywevidrovs, Cruickshank), he again of Antiochus of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, who had as pupils Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, an empiric physician, and Theiodas of 
Laodicea ; Menodotus was the instructorof Herodotus 
of Tarsus, son of Arieus, and Herodotus taught Sextus 
Empiricus, who wrote ten books on Scepticism, and 
other fine works. Sextus taught Saturninus called 
Cythenas,” another empiricist. 


> Possibly Kvdaénvaceds, i.e. a member of the well-known 
Attic deme, into which even Italians with such names as 
Saturninus might penetrate under the cosmopolitan empire 
of the Severi. 
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’Emixoupos NeoxAéovs Kai Naipeatparys, “Aby- 
vatos, T@v Snuwy LVapyyjrtios, yévous rod tav 
Diraiddv, ws dynot Mytpddwpos ev rH LIlepi 

ed ra fol ra La A ¢ 
evyevelas. Totrdv dacw dAdo. te Kal “Hpa- 
KAreldns ev TH Lwriwvos éemitoph KAnpovynodvTwy 
"AB ‘a A yu > 70. a a 

nvaiwy tiv Laov exelf. tpapjvar: oKTw- 
kadexeTn 8 eAbety cis “AOjvas, Hevoxpdtous pev 
ev “Axadnpeta, “Apiotorédovs 8’ ev Nadkids dia- 
tpipovros. TedevTHoavTos dé *AdeEdvdpov Tob 

° / | na 3 rd > te € a] 
Maxeddvos Kat tav “AOnvatwy éxmeadvtwy bro 
Tlepdtexov peteAbeiv eis Kododdva mpds ov 
matépa: xpovov € twa Siazpiiavra adroOe Kat 
pabytas abpotcavra mdadw émavedBeiv cis “APjvas 
emt “Ava&txparous: Kal expt pev Twos Kar 
emuyuciav Tots dAdo diAocodeiv, emerta idia amo- 
<paivecbar> tv am adttod KdyPeicav alpeow 
avoticavra. edaacba dé didocodias adrds 
dnow érn yeyovws rterrapeckaidexa. *AzoAdd- 
dwpos 8 6 *Emuxovpewos ev 7H mpwrw mepi Tod 
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BOOK X 
EPICURUS (341-271 B.c.) 


jErrcurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrate, was a 
‘cifizen of Athens of the deme Gargettus, and, as 
Metrodorus says in his book On Noble Birth, of the 
family of the Philaidae. He is said by Heraclides @ 
in his Epitome of Sotion, as well as by other author- 
ities, to have been brought up at Samos after the 
Athenians had sent settlers there and to have come 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, at the time when 
Xenocrates was lecturing at the Academy and 
Aristotle in Chalcis. Upon the death of Alexander 
of Macedon and the expulsion of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos by Perdiccas,’ Epicurus left 
Athens to join his father in Colophon. For some 
time he stayed there and gathered disciples, but 
returned to Athens in the archonship of Anaxicrates.° 
And for a while, it is said, he prosecuted his studies 
in common with the other philosophers, but after- 
wards put forward independent views by the founda- 
tion of the school called after him. He says himself 
that he first came into contact with philosophy at 
the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean, 
in the first book of his Life of Epicurus, says 


@ i.e. Heraclides Lembos (/'.H.G. iii. p. 70). 
» Diod. Sic. xviii. 18. 9. © 307-306 B.c. 
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*Emtxovpov Biov dyno édGety adrov emi pirocodiav 
KaTAayvorTa THY ypappatioTay, emeldn pu) edvVT}- 
Onoav épunvetoa ait@ Ta wepl Tod wap “Howdy 
Xdous. gyno 8 "Eppunos ypapparodiSdoKadov 
avrov yeyevqabar, emeura pevro. TEepitvxovTa Tots 

3 Anpoxpirou BuBAtlous emt purooodiay a&éar" d.0 Kal 
Tov Tiwva daoKew mept adrod: 


° 5 a ry t : , > \ 
Boratos ad duoixdv Kal Kvvraros, ék Lduov eAPwv 
ypappadiwacKkadidys, dvaywydtatos Cwdvrwy. 


Luvedirooddovy 8 avt@ mpotpepayevy Kal ot 
aSeAdoi tpeis dvres, NeoxAfjs Xatpednuos ’Apior0~ 
Bovdos, Kaba. gyoe MiAddynpos 6 *EmKovpevos é&v 
T@ Sexatw Tis THv pirocddwy ovyrdgews: adda 

\ ~ ~ ” / ‘ > 
Kal dobAos Mis dvoya, Kaba dyot Mupwriaves ev 
£@ i € ~ JA Uj A rs ie £ 

woiots toropiKots Kedadaiors. Aroriyos 6 
XTwikos Svopevas exwv mpos avrov mKpotrata 

> \ ts > A s if) 
avrov dvaBeBAnkev, éemuotoAdas dépwv TevTyKovTa 
doedyeis ws ’Emtxovpov: Kal 6 Ta eis Xpvourzov 
% 2 E! / 14 > Id Lf 
avagepopeva emotddAia ws *“Emiovpou ovvragas. 
adAva Kai of wept Ilocedcivioy tov oTwuKoy Kat 
NuxodAaos kal Lwriwy ev TH dwdexaTw THY envypa- 

tv ts 2 a Lg! , i ~ , 
fopevey Atoxrelwy edéyxwv, d éore 8’ mpos Tots kK’, 
Kal Avoviotos 6 ‘Aducapvacoeds. Kal yap odv TH 

PyTpL mEpudcvTa adrov és Ta oiribva Kabappovs 
dvaywwoKew, Kal ody TH TaTpl ypdppata bi- 
SaoKxew Avmpod twos pcbapiov. ava Kat tadv 


> 





* Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 18, where the story is well 
told 


> Fr. 51D. 
© The meaning is: ‘a schoolmaster like his father before 
him.” Cf. Dem. De cor. §258 dua rG marpl pds 7 dida- 
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that he turned to philosophy in disgust at the 
schoolmasters who could not tell him the meaning of 
“chaos” in Hesiod.t According to Hermippus, how- 
ever, he started as a schoolmaster, but on coming 
across the works of Democritus turned eagerly to 
philosophy. . Hence the point of Timon’s allusion ® 
in the lines : if 

Again there is the latest and most shameless of the 
physicists, the schoolmaster’s son ¢ from Samos, himself the 
most uneducated of mortals. 

At his instigation his three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, joined in his studies, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth 
book of his comprehensive work On Philosophers ; 
furthermore his slave named Mys, as stated by 
Myronianus in his Historical Parallels. Diotimus @ the 
Stoic, who is hostile to him, has assailed him with 
bitter slanders, adducing fifty scandalous letters as 
written by Epicurus ; and so too did the author who 
ascribed to Epicurus the epistles commonly attributed 
to Chrysippus. They are followed by Posidonius the 
Stoic and his school, and Nicolaus and Sotion in the 
twelfth book of his work entitled Dioclean Refutations, 
consisting of twenty-four books; also by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. They allege that he used to go round 
with his mother to cottages and read charms, and 
assist his father in his school for a pitiful fee °; 
further, that one of his brothers was a pander and 
oxareiw mpocedpevwy. From Aristophanes, Acharn. 595-7, it 
seems that patronymics were used of persons engaged in 
hereditary occupations. 

4 One Diotimus who calumniated Epicurus and was 
answered by the Epicurean Zeno is mentioned by Athenaeus, 


xiii. 611 B, as having been put to death. 
¢ Compare again Dem. De cor. § 258. 
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2 ~ Lid , if \ ~ 
adeAdadv eva mpoaywyeve, Acovtiw Kat ovvetvar 
TH éraipa. za dé Anpoxpirou epi Tay ardpwr Kal 
> , \ ~ € ~ e mW rd \ 

Aptotinzov mept Tis HOovas ws idua Aéyew. p27) 
elvai te yvnoiws aorov, ws TiysoKparns Pyot Kat 
‘Hpddo70s ev 7H Ilepi *Emxodpov édnfeias. 
Mibpiv ze aicypds Kodaxevew tov Avowdyouv 
StouKnT Hy, év rats émvoroAais Ilatdva Kat dvaxra 


o 


Kadoiv7a: adda Kat “Idouevréa Kat ‘Hpddoroy kal 
Tyoxpdtny tods exmvata adbrot 7a Kpvdia 7roLy- 
cavras éykwurdlew Kal KoAaketew adto Todro. 
év te rats ématoAats mpos pev Aedvriov Tlarav 
” & , a 4) € a 
dvaé, didov Aeovrdpiov, otov KpotoBopvBov nyas 
évérAnaas avayvovtas cou 76 émtoTdAuov: mpos de 
Ocuioray tiv Neovréws yuvatka Olds te Pnow 
el, eav pn dpels pds pe adixnobe, adbros tpt- 
KUAOTOS, O7ov av Buets Kal Oeulora mapaKxadjre, 
Hbetcbar. mpos dé IIlvOoKAda: dpaiov dov7a Kal- 
cdodpar dyalt mpocdoKav Thy iwepTHv Kat iodBeov 
gov eicodov. Kat mddAw mpos Oeniorav ypadwy 
a > ~ ~ ta si 7 
vopilew abt mapawetv, Kabd dyor Oeddwpos ev 
~ td ~ A 3 ‘ ‘ M” 
67@ teTapTw TaVv Ipds *Emixoupov. Kat dAdaus 
4 ~ e t , i ri t 
5€ woAAais ératpais ypadew, Kal uddAvora Acov7im, 
e ‘ , 2 lal ww ~ A 
is Kat Mntpddwpov épacbfvar. e€v te 7@ Ilepi 








@ Mithras was a Syrian. Cf: Plut. Contra Epic. 1097 B: 
Adv. Col. 1126 £. 

> A perplexing passage. (1) As mapawerixy is for the 
Stoics that branch of ethics which makes personal applica- 
tion of moral principles, the mss. may be right. (2) By 
changing airy to airy, a little more sting is given to this 
tame remark: ‘‘ he thinks that she preaches.” (3) If this 
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ived with Leontion the courtesan; that he put for- 
ward as his own the doctrines of Democritus about 
atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure; that he 
was not a genuine Athenian citizen, a charge brought 
by Timocrates and by Herodotus in a book On the 
Training of Epicurus as a Cadet; that he basely 
flattered Mithras,* the minister of Lysimachus, be- 
stowing on him in his letters Apollo’s titles of Healer 
and Lord. Furthermore that he extolled Idomeneus, 
Herodotus, and Timocrates, who had published his 
esoteric doctrines, and flattered them for that very 
reason. Also that in his letters he wrote to Leontion, 
“O Lord Apollo, my dear little Leontion, with what 
tumultuous applause we were inspired as we read 
your letter.” Then again to Themista, the wife of 
Leonteus: ‘“‘ I am quite ready, if you do not come 
to see me, to spin thrice on my own axis and be 
propelled to any place that you, including Themista, 
agree upon”; and to the beautiful Pythocles he 
writes: “I will sit down and await thy divine advent, 
my heart’s desire.” And, as Theodorus says in the 
fourth book of his work, Against Epicurus, in another 
letter to Themista he thinks he preaches to her.? 
It is added that he corresponded with many courte- 
sans, and especially with Leontion, of whom Metro- 
dorus also was enamoured. It is observed too that 
in his treatise On the Ethical End he writes in these 


is one of the fifty scandalous letters alluded to in § 3, Froben’s 
atriw mepaivew, which Bignone and Apelt adopt, may be 
right. (4) If emend we must, a rude remark is quite as 
probable as a compliment, cf. §8. Hence voulger adri<y> 
mapack>weiv, ‘he deems her mad,” if she says or thinks 
so-and-so, would be in the master’s blunt manner, and 
Themista (to use the language of Phaedrus, 249 D) vouGeretrac 
WS Tapaxcvotca. 


here) 
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teAous ypadew otrws: Od yap eywye éyw Tt 
vonow Tayalor, adarpay pev Tas dua xvrdy 
7dovds, agatpav be Tas Ov appodiatoy Kal Tas bv 
aKpoapdtwy Kal Tas did poppas. ev TE TH mpos 
Iufoxréa emoToAn ypddew Iladetay d€ macar, 
paxapte, detye TaKdrvov dpdpevos. "Exieryros 
Te KwatdodrAdgyov atrov KaXet Kat ta padcora 
Aowopet. 

Kat pay Kat Tipoxparns ev Tots emypadopévous 
Ed¢pavrois 6 Myrtpodwpov pev adeddges, pabyrns 
de avdrod Tis oxorjs expowtnoas gyal Sis avdrov 
THs Huepas epeiv amo tpudis, éavTov Te Sunyetras 
poyus expuyety loxBoa Tas vuKrepwas éxeivas 
dirogodias Kal tiv pvotiKny ekeivyy ovvd.aywynpy. 
tov te "Emixoupov 7oAAd Kata Tov Adyov Hyvon- 
Kévat Kal TOAD waAAov Kata Tov Biov, Td Te GHpa 
édeewOs Staxetobar, as ToAA@v éerdv py dvvacbar 
dao Tob popetov dvavacrhva: _bwav TE dvaAtoKew 
jpepyotav eis THY TpameLay, ws avros ev Th mpos 
Acovrtov émiatoAR ypdder Kal ev TH mpos Tous é€ ev 
MuriArjvy prrocdgous. ouveivat Te avT@ TE Kat 
Mytpodapy éraipas kat aAdas, Mappdprov Kal 

‘Héetav cat "Epwtiov wai Nuxidiov. Kal ev tais 
éxta Kal tpidxovta PiBArows tats Ilepi Pdcews 7a 
mAetoTa TavTa A€yew Kal avtiypadew ev avrats 





2 Cf. Athen. xii. 546 2, who cites the concluding words 
more fully thus: kal ras da poppijs car’ byw qdelas Kuvjoes: 
also vii. 280 a and, for a shorter version than that of D. L., 
vii. 278 Fr. Cf. also Cic, Tuse. Disp. iii. 41. The last words 
have been taken to refer especially to the pleasures afforded 
by music and again by painting and the plastic arts. 
But perhaps Epicurus is merely citing typical examples of 
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terms?: “I know not how to conceive the good, 
apart from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful 
form.” And in his letter to Pythocles: “ Hoist all 
sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of all culture.” 
Epictetus calls him preacher of effeminacy and 
showers abuse on him. 

Again there was Timocrates, the brother of 
Metrodorus, who was his disciple and then left the 
school. He in the book entitled Merriment asserts 
that Epicurus vomited twice a day from over-indul- 
gence, and goes on to say that he himself had much 
ado to escape from those notorious midnight philoso- 
phizings and the confraternity with all its secrets ; 
further, that Epicurus’s acquaintance with philosophy 
was small and his acquaintance with life even smaller ; 
that his bodily health was pitiful,’ so much so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his chair ; 
and that he spent a whole mina daily on his table, 
as he himself says in his letter to Leontion and 
in that to the philosophers at Mitylene. Also that 
among other courtesans who consorted with him and 
Metrodorus were Mammarion and Hedia and Erotion 
and Nikidion. He alleges too that in his thirty- 
seven books On Nature Epicurus uses much repeti- 
tion and writes largely in sheer opposition to others, 
intense pleasures under the heads of the four senses: (i.) 
taste ; (ii.) touch; (iii.) hearing; (iv.) seeing. The omission 
of pleasant odours is curious; cf. Plato, Phil. 51 © detov 
yévos Néovar. 

> Cf. Aelian, Fr. 39 (De Epicuro eiusque discipulis). 
According to him the three brothers of Epicurus were all 
victims of disease. Plutarch (Non posse suaviter, etc., 
1097 £) mentions the dropsy. However much his ailments 


were exaggerated by his enemies, they do not seem to have 
hindered him from literary work. 
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dMos te Kat Navowaver ra metora Kal avrh 
Afeu ddoKew ovrws” “PANN irwoav" eixe yap 
éxelvos wdivwy THY ao TOO oTdpatos Kavynow 
THv cod.ioTiKyy, Kabdrep Kai dAAot todo tev 
dvipardéwy.”” Kat adrov *Ezixoupov év tats eme- 
~ \ TF, me 4 ce ~ Ww 
atoAats mepi Navoipdvous déyew: “ Tatra wyayev 
avrov eis Exataow TovadTnv, wate pot AowWopetabar 
\ > ~ 4 a a , 7 \ 
Kat amokavely duddoKadov.”’ mAevpovd te adrov 
exddet Kal aypdppatov Kal dmaTe@va Kat TOpyny: 
tous te mept IlAadtwva AvovucoxcAakas Kat avrov 
TlAdrwva xypucotv, kal “ApiororéAn dawrov, <dv> 
karapayorra TH TaTpwav ovatay ortpateverIar 
Kat dappakomwaety: poppopépov Te IIpwrayopay 
Kal ypadéa Anpoxpizov Kal €v KWpals ypappaTra 
Sidaoxew: ‘HpdkAetov te Kuxnriy Kai Anpo- 
kpitov Anpdxpirov Kali *Avri8wpov Lavvidwpov- 
v4 A > AY =~ € / \ a} 
zovs Te Kuvixods eyOpods tas “EAXdbo0s* Kat Tods 
nd rd > | > a | 
diadextixovs ToAudGdpous, Lvppava 8’ aualh Kat 
amaidevtov. 
La > He 
Mepavact 8 obdrou. Ta yap dvdpi pdptupes 
ixavot Tijs dvurepBXijrou 7™pos mdvras edyven~ 
proovvns 7 TE ‘Tarpis xadKats elKeat Tysioaca ot 
te didor Tocotror TO 7AABos | ws pnd? av modeow 
bras pretpetobar SUvacbar- of Te yowpysor TavTES 
Tats Soypattkals altod ceuphat mpooxaraoyelevtes, 
nAnv Myntpoiwpov tot Ltparovxéws mpos Kap- 





2 Cf, Sext. Emp. Adv. math. i. 3 viv mdetpova kaddv rov 
Navaiddvnv ws avais@nrov; Plato, Phil. 21c fH dé ovk 
dv@pwrov Biov adda Tivos metpovos 3 Iesychius, s.v.; whence 
it appears that obtuseness and insensibility, not weakness 
or pliability, were the qualities imputed by this term. 

> An ironical compliment, probably on Plato’s style: ef. 
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especially to Nausiphanes, and here are his own 
words : “* Nay, let them go hang ; for, when labouring 
with an idea, he too had the sophist’s off-hand boast- 
fulness like many another servile soul”; besides, 
he himself in his letters says of Nausiphanes : “‘ This 
so maddened him that he abused me and called me 
pedagogue.” Epicurus used to call this Nausiphanes 
jelly-tish,? an illiterate, a fraud, and a trollop ; Plato’s 
school he called “ the toadies of Dionysius,” their 
master himself the ‘“ golden” Plato,’ and Aristotle 
a profligate, who after devouring his patrimony took 
to soldiering and selling drugs; Protagoras a pack- 
carrier and the scribe of Democritus and village 
schoolmaster; Heraclitus a muddler®*; Democritus 
Lerocritus (the nonsense-monger); and Antidorus 
Sannidorus (fawning gift-bearer) ; the Cynics foes of 
Greece; the Dialecticians despoilers; and Pyrrho 
an ignorant boor. 

But these people are stark mad. For our philo- 
sopher has abundance of witnesses to attest his 
unsurpassed goodwill to all men—his native land, 
which honoured him with statues in bronze; his 
friends, so many in number that they could hardly 
be counted by whole cities, and indeed all who knew 
him, held fast as they were by the siren-charms of 
his doctrine, save Metrodorus 4 of Stratonicea, who 
xpucécrouos. It is not likely that Plato was ever regarded 
as a Midas or a golden simpleton, for which latter meaning 
Lucian, Pro lapsu in sal. i. éya 6 xpucods, is cited by Bignone. 

¢ In the same ironical sense in which Plato speaks of the 
Heracliteans who preached flux as rods péovras (Theaet. 
181 a), ‘‘ themselves in flux.” 

4 This man (not to be confounded with the more famous 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, cf. §22) must belong to the 


second century B.c., if he was a contemporary of Carneades 
(c. 215-130 B.c.). 
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2 So Aristocles; ef. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. 21. 1, and 
Numenius, ib. xiv. 5. 3. The indications of time are so 
vague that this defence of Epicurus might be ascribed to 
D. L. himself. If, however, we compare the list of calum- 
niators of Epicurus cited in §§ 3, 4, we see that none of them 
is later than the Augustan age. To the same date belongs 


a passage in the article of Suidas on Epicurus—xal didwewev 
n abrov oxddy Ews Kaicapos rod mpwrov érn axl, &v ols diddoxor 
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went over to Carneades, being perhaps burdened by 
his master’s excessive goodness; the School itself 
which, while nearly all the others have died out, 
continues for ever without interruption through 
numberless reigns of one scholarch after another ¢ ; 
his gratitude to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, his gentleness to his servants, as evidenced 
by the terms of his will and by the fact that they 
were members of the School, the most eminent of 
them being the aforesaid Mys; and in general, his 
benevolence to all mankind. His piety towards the 
gods and his affection for his country no words can 
describe. He carried deference to others to such 
excess that he did not even enter public life. He 
spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had befallen her in that age?; 
when he did once or twice take a trip to Ionia, it was 
to visit his friends there. Friends indeed came to 
him from all parts and lived with him in his garden. 
This is stated by Apollodorus, who also says that he 
purchased the garden for eighty minae ; and to the 
same effect Diocles in the third book of his Epitome 
speaks of them as living a very simple and frugal 
life; at all events they were content with half a 
pint of thin wine and were, for the rest, thorough- 
going water-drinkers. He further says that Epicurus 
did not think it right that their property should 
be held in common, as required by the maxim of 


aris éyévovro «o’. As Usener has shown (Epicurea, 373), the 
interval of 227 years is reckoned from 270 to 44 B.c. 

> In the siege of Athens he is said to have maintained his 
disciples, counting out to each his ration of beans (Plut. 
Demetr. 34). 

¢ Cf. Epist. 32 (Fr. 176 Usener). This celebrated letter 
to a child was written from Lampsacus on such a journey. 
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® Anth. Plan. iv. 43. ® Cf. Petronius, Sat. 132. 
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Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a 
practice in his opinion implied mistrust, and without 
confidence there is no friendship. In his corre- 
spondence he himself mentions that he was content 
with plain bread and water. And again: “ Send 
me a little pot of cheese, that, when I like, I may 
fare sumptuously.” Such was the man who laid 
down that pleasure was the end of life. And here 
is the epigram ? in which Athenaeus eulogizes him: 

Ye toil, O men, for paltry things and incessantly begin 
strife and war for gain; but nature’s wealth extends to a 
moderate bound, whereas vain judgements have a limitless 
range. This message Neocles’ wise son heard from the 
Muses or from the sacred tripod at Delphi.? 

And, as we go on, we shall know this better from 
his doctrines and his sayings. 

Among the early philosophers, says Diocles, his 
favourite was Anaxagoras, although he occasionally 
disagreed with him, and Archelaus the teacher of 
Socrates. Diocles adds that he used to train his 
friends in committing his treatises to memory.” 

Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxi- 
phanes?; but in his letter to Eurylochus, Epicurus 
himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 
Both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny the very exist- 
ence of Leucippus the philosopher, though by some 
and by Apollodorus the Epicurean he is said to have 
been the teacher of Democritus. Demetrius the 
Magnesian affirms that Epicurus also attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates, 

© Of. infra, §§ 36, 83. 

4 If this Praxiphanes was the pupil of Theophrastus, con- 


siderations of age would make it highly improbable that he 
could have taught Epicurus ; cf. Usener, Fr. 123. 
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2 This is no doubt the Academic philosopher, Ariston of 
Alexandria, pupil of Antiochus, criticized by Philodemus in 
his Rhetoric, V.Z/.? iii, 168. 
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The terms he used for things were the ordinary 
terms, and Aristophanes the grammarian credits him 
with a very characteristic style. He was so lucid a 
writer that in the work On Rhetoric he makes clear- 
ness the sole requisite. And in his correspondence 
he replaces the usual greeting, “ I wish you joy,” by 
wishes for welfare and right living, “‘ May you do 
well,” and “ Live well.” 

Ariston ? says in his Life of Epicurus that he derived 
his work entitled The Canon from the Tripod of 
Nausiphanes, adding that Epicurus had been a pupil 
of this man as well as of the Platonist Pamphilus ® in 
Samos. Further, that he began to study philosophy 
when he was twelve years old, and started his own 
school] at thirty-two. 

He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, 
in the archonship of Sosigenes,’ on the seventh day 
of the month Gamelion,? in the seventh year after 
the death of Plato. When he was thirty-two he 
founded a school of philosophy, first in Mitylene and 
Lampsacus, and then five years later removed to 
Athens, where he died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad,’ in the archonship of Pytharatus, 
at the age of seventy-two ; and Hermarchus the son 
of Agemortus, a Mitylenaean, took over the School. 
Epicurus died of renal calculus after an illness which 
lasted a fortnight: so Hermarchus tells us in his 
letters. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze 
bath of lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, 

> Cf. Suidas, s.v.; Cic. V.D. i. 72. 

¢ S41 B.c. 

4 The eighth month of the Attic civil year. Thus he 
would be born about February, 341 s.c. Plato died 347 B.c. 

¢ 271-270 B.c. 
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which he swallowed, and then, having bidden his 
friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 
Here is something of my own about him @ ; 


Farewell, my friends ; the truths I taught hold fast : 
Thus Epicurus spake, and breathed his last. 

He sat in a warm bath and neat wine quaff’d, 

And straightway found chill death in that same draught. 


Such was the life of the sage and such his end. 

His last will was as follows: “On this wise I give 
and bequeath all my property to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates of Bate and ‘Timocrates, son of 
Demetrius of Potamus, to each severally according 
to the items of the deed of gift laid up in the Metroén, 
on condition that they shall place the garden and all 
that pertains to it at the disposal of Hermarchus, 
son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and the members of 
his society, and those whom Hermarchus may leave 
as his successors, to live and study in.? And I 
entrust to my School in perpetuity the task of aiding 
Amynomachus and ‘Timocrates and their heirs to 
preserve to the best of their power the common life 
in the garden in whatever way is best, and that 
these also (the heirs of the trustees) may help to 
maintain the garden in the same way as those to 
whom our successors in the School may bequeath it. 
And let Amynomachus and Timocrates permit 
Hermarchus and his fellow-members to live in the 
house in Melite for the lifetime of Hermarchus. 

«And from the revenues made over by me to 
Amynomachus and Timocrates let them to the best 
of their power in consultation with Hermarchus make 
separate provision (1) for the funeral offerings to my 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 106. > Cf. v. 52 supra. 
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2 That this custom lasted in the school for centuries is 
proved by the testimony of Cicero (De fin. ii. 101) and Pliny 
UILN. xxxy. 5), as well as by the epigram of Philodemus 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 44), Cf. Athen. vii. 298 p; supra, vi. 101, 
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father, mother, and brothers, and (2) for the cus- 
tomary celebration of my birthday on the tenth day 
of Gamelion in each year, and for the meeting of all 
my School held every month on the twentieth day 
to commemorate Metrodorus and myself according 
to the rules now in force.* Let them also join in 
celebrating the day in Poseideon which commemor- 
ates my brothers, and likewise the day in Meta- 
geitnion which commemorates Polyaenus, as I have 
done hitherto. 

“ And let Amynomachus and Timocrates take care 
of Epicurus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son 
of Polyaenus, so long as they study and live with 
Hermarehus. Let them likewise provide for the main- 
tenance of Metrodorus’s daughter, so long as she is 
well-ordered and obedient to Hermarchus; and, when 
she comes of age, give her in marriage to a husband 
selected by Hermarchus from among the members 
of the School; and out of the revenues accruing to 
me let Amynomachus and Timocrates in consultation 
with Hermarchus give to them as much as they think 
proper for their maintenance year by year. 

“ Let them make Hermarchus trustee of the funds ¢ 
along with themselves, in order that everything may 
be done in concert with him, who has grown old with 
me in philosophy and is left at the head of the School. 
And when the girl comes of age, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates pay her dowry, taking from the 


> Possibly Danaé: ef. Athen. xiii. 593 c. 

¢ That funds were raised by friends of Epicurus and 
placed at his disposal is certain from the letter to Idomeneus : 
Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 11i7D (Usener fr. 130) méume obv 
amapxas Huiv eis Thy Tod iepot cwuaros Gepamelay, Nicanor 
seems to have been a recipient of this bounty. How like 
Auguste Comte ! 
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Kai débero pev doe. 
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property as much as circumstances allow, subject to 
the approval of Hermarchus. Let them provide for 
Nieanor as I have hitherto done, so that none of 
those members of the school who have rendered 
service to me in private life and have shown me 
kindness in every way and have chosen to grow 
old with me in the School should, so far as my 
means go, lack the necessaries of life. 

« All my books to be given to Hermarchus. 

«“ And if anything should happen to Hermarchus 
before the children of Metrodorus grow up, Amyno- 
machus and Timocrates shall give from the funds 
bequeathed by me, so far as possible, enough for 
their several needs, as long as they are well ordered. 
And let them provide for the rest according to 
my arrangements; that everything may be carried 
out, so far as it lies in their power.” Of my slaves 
I manumit Mys, Nicias, Lycon, and I also give 
Phaedrium her liberty.” 


And when near his end he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus : 


“On this blissful day, which is also the last of my 
life, I write thisto you. My continual sufferings from 
strangury and dysentery are so great that nothing 
could augment them; but over against them all I 
set gladness of mind at the remembrance of our past 
conversations. But I would have you, as becomes 
your life-long attitude to me and to philosophy, 
watch over the children of Metrodorus.” 


Such were the terms of his will. 
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Ma@nras 5é€ gaye moddods perv, odddpa de 
eMoyipous Myzpddwpov "APnvaiov % Tioxpa- 
TOUS Kat Ldvdns Aapapasnvov: 6s ad ob Tov 
dv8pa é ey, ovK anéorn am’ adroo Any e& pynvav 

23eis THY olkelav, emer éravAde. yéyove be 
dyabos mavra, Kaba Kal "Emixoupos év 7po- 
Tyoupevaus ypapats paprupel Kat €v TH TpiTw 
yuoxpatous. Tovodros 8° av Kal TH ddeAdiy 
Bari8a e&é8070 “[Sopueve?, kai Aedvriov thv *Ar- 
Tun éraipay avadaBwy efye madAakyv. yv dé 
kal dxatdmAnktos mpos Te Tas OxAHoELS Kal TOV 
Oavarov, ws "Exrixoupos: év 7 Tpary Myrpodépe 
pnot. paat 6€ Kal 7po énra eTav avrod Tedeur fou 
TEvTnKOGTOV Tpirov eros dyovre., Kal adros *Emi- 
Koupos év Tals mpoeipnuevais SialyKals, ws mpo- 
ameAnAvboros abrob SnXovert, emoKymrTer Trept THS 
emysedctas abrod Tav maldwy. eaxye dé Kal TOV 
mpoeipnuevoy eikaidv twa ddeAddov tod} Mnzpo- 
dwpov Tipoxparny. 
24 BiBAla 8€ eore to Myrpodepov rade° 


IIpés tots iarpots piu. 
Ilepi aio Oijoewv. 

IIpds Tipoxpdryy. 

Tlepi peyahopuxias. 


Ilept ris “Ewixotpou dppwatias. 





@ Metrodorus (330-277 8.c.) was the master’s beloved 
disciple; but the encomium preserved by Seneca (Hp. 5203) 
is certainly discriminating: ‘“ Epicurus says: ‘ quosdam 
indigere ope aliena, non ituros si nemo praecesserit, sed 
bene secuturos: ex his Metrodorum ait esse.’ ”’ 

> Epicurus seems to have prefixed dedications or other short 
notices to the separate books of his larger works. Thus 
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Among his disciples, of whom there were many, 
the following were eminent : Metrodorus,? the son 
of Athenaeus (or of Timocrates) and of Sande, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, who from his first acquaintance 
with Epicurus never left him except once for six months 
spent on a visit to his native place, from which he 
returned to him again. His goodness was proved in 
all ways, as Epicurus testifies in the introductions ° 
to his works and in the third book of the Timocrates. 
Such he was: he gave his sister Batis to Idomeneus 
to wife, and himself took Leontion the Athenian 
courtesan as his concubine. He showed dauntless 
courage in meeting troubles and death, as Epicurus 
declares in the first book of his memoir. He died, 
we learn, seven years before Epicurus in his fifty- 
third year, and Epicurus himself in his will already 
cited clearly speaks of him as departed, and enjoins 
upon his executors to make provision for Metrodorus’s 
children. ‘The above-mentioned Timocrates®* also, 
the brother of Metrodorus and a giddy fellow, was 
another of his pupils. 

Metrodorus wrote the following works : 


Against the Physicians, in three books, 
Of Sensations. 

Against Timocrates. 

Of Magnanimity. 

Of Epicurus’s Weak Health. 


book xxviii. of his great work On Nature was dedicated to 
Hermarchus, and this has come down to us in Vol. Herc. 
Coll. Alt. vi. fr. 45 sqq. 

¢ This second mention of Timocrates (see § 6) may have 
been a marginal note, not very suitably placed, intended to 
distinguish the renegade Timocrates from his namesake, one 
of Epicnurus’ executors (§ 18). 
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IIpis tous diadextixor's. 
IIpis rovs codioras éviea. 
Ilepi trys exi codiav wopetas. 
Tlepi ris petraBod7s. 

Tlepit rAovrov. 

II pos Anpoxpitov. 

Ilepi evyeveias, 


*Hy x t TloAvawos  ABqvodeipou eine 
ences» Kal pidtKds, as ot mepl DiArddy pov pact. 
Kal 6 diadeEdprevos abrov “Eppapxos "Ayeuoprou 
MuriAnvaios, dvnp matpos pev mévytos, Tas 8 
dpyas mpocéxwy pytopikots. 

Deperar Kai tovrouv PiBAlia Kadota TA5€° 


*"Exuotodixa wept “EpmedoxAéovs etkooe Kal dro. 
Tlept tov pabynparov. 

IIpds TAdtwve. 

IIpos *ApurtoreAnv. 


> , \ us , € ‘ > 2 

EreAetta 6€ mapadvcer, yevduevos tkavos avnp. 

Aeovreds te Aapibaxnves opoiws Kal 7 tTovTouv 

A © Ud ‘ a A ‘ € "E t? 
yuv7 Oeniora, mpos jv Kat yéypadev o *Emixoupos: 
emt Te Kodwitns kat “[Sopevets, cat adrot Aap- 
paxnvoi. Kal otro. pev éedAAdyysot, dv Fv Kat 
TloAvetparos 6 d1adeEdpevos “Eppapxov- 6v bu- 
ed¢€Eato Avovicios- dv Baoireldns. Kat "AzrodA6- 
dwpos 8 6 Kyzortdpavvos yéyovev édAdAdyysos, Os 





2 One of the four pillars of the school: a great geometer 
until he became an Epicurean (Cic. dc. Pr. 106 and De fin. 
i. 20). A letter of Epicurus to him is mentioned by Seneca 
(dp. 18. 9). 

® Colotes, a great admirer of the master, wrote a work to 
prove that life is impossible by the rules of any other 
philosophy. PlIntarch wrote a tract against him: IIpés 
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Against the Dialecticians. 

Against the Sophists, in nine books. 
The Way to Wisdom. 

Of Change. 

Of Wealth. 

In Criticism of Democritus. 

Of Noble Birth. 


Next came Polyaenus,? son of Athenodorus, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, a just and kindly man, as 
Philodemus and his pupils affirm. Next came 
Epicurus’s successor Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, 
a citizen of Mitylene, the son of a poor man and at 
the outset a student of rhetoric. 

There are in circulation the following excellent 
works by him : 


Correspondence concerning Empedocles, in twenty- 
two books. 

Of Mathematics. 

Against Plato. 

Against Aristotle. 


He died of paralysis, but not till he had given full 
proof of his ability. 

And then there is Leonteus of Lampsacus and his 
wife Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters ; 
further, Colotes® and Idomeneus, who were also 
natives of Lampsacus. All these were distinguished, 
and with them Polystratus, the successor of Herm- 
archus ; he was succeeded by Dionysius, and he by 
Basilides. Apollodorus, known as the tyrant of 
the garden, who wrote over four hundred books, is 
Koddryv, 1107 £-1127; and also a rejoinder entitled, Ovée 
Civ éorw 75€ws Kar’ ’Emixoupov, to prove that even a pleasur- 
able life is unattainable on the principles of Epicurus. 
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bmép tetpakdara avveypawe BiBAia: dvo0 te IIro- 
a > -~ oe / ‘ c hi 
Aepwator "AdeEavdpeis, 6 Te péAas Kal 6 AevkKds. 
Zyvwv te 6 LiwWwrios, axpoaTns *AzrodAodapou, 
/ > , AS , ¢ > p.| 
moAvypados avnp: cat Anpryrpios 6 émuxdAnbeis 
Adkwv: Avoyévns te 6 Tapaets 6 tas émAéextous 
Ad a e \ 0 fa uy Dv a € 
axoras cuyyparyas: Kat “Opiwv Kat dAdou ods ot 
> ~ 
yuyjovot "Emixovpevor codrotas azoxadobaw. 

*"Hoav dé Kat dAdor "Emixoupor tpeis: 6 Te 
Aeovréws vidos Kat Oeutoras: érepos Madyvns- 
TérapTos omAopayos. 

Téyove 6¢ wolvypadwitatos 6 ’Emixoupos, mdvras 
brepBadrAcpevos TrANnGer PiBrAlwv: KUAWSpor ev yap 
Tpos TOUS TplaKoalous elat. yéypamTat dé pap- 

te ” > v ~ 29 7 > > a a m2 
tupiov eEwlev ev atrots ovdev, add’ adrod etow 
ig 7 ‘ > v4 be > \ "4 > 

mucovpov dwvai. él7jAov dé adrov Xpvoummos ev 
modvypadia, Kaba dno. kat Kapveddns mapdarrov 

? \ 7 / > ~ > a tf ¢ 
avrtov TOV BiBAlwy azoxaAdv: ef yap Te yparpar o 
er) - a , ah 
Eixoupos, ¢iAoverke? Tocodrov ypdyiat 6 Xpvaur- 
mos. Kal 61a TobTO Kal TOAAdKLS TadTa yeéypade Kal 

\ J rd \ > iy yw 3. 4 . 
To é7eAOov, Kal ddidpOwra elake TH eet yeoPar Kat 
Ta wapTupia Tocabra cari ws exelvey Loven yEemel 

lj , \ \ sf va € ~ 
6 BiBrAta, Kabdmep Kai mapa Zijvooe corw ebpely 
Kal Tapa "Aptororénet. Kal Ta ovyypdupare bev 
"Emuxovpy Tocatra Kal TnAKatra, dv 7a BeéA- 
TloTa €oTl TAOE: 


=o Sates pooh , 
Tlepit diicews exta Kai Tpidkov7a. 
Ilepi dtépwv Kai Kevot. 

Tlepi épwros. 
7 ae . . , 
TiTopy TOV mpos Tors Pvotkors, 
IIpés tots Meyupuxors. 
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also famous ; and the two Ptolemaei of Alexandria, 
the one black and the other white; and Zeno® of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollodorus, a voluminous author ; 
and Demetrius,? who was called the Laconian; and 
Diogenes of Tarsus, who compiled the select lectures : 
and Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans 
eall Sophists. 

There were three other men who bore the name 
of Epicurus : one the son of Leonteus and Themista ; 
another a Magnesian by birth ; and a third, a drill- 
sergeant. 

{ Epicurus was a most prolific author and eclipsed 
all before him in the number of his writings: for 
they amount to about three hundred rolls, and con- 
tain not a single citation from other authors ; it is 
Epicurus himself who speaks throughout. Chrysippus 
tried to outdo him in authorship according to Car- 
neades, who therefore calls him the literary parasite 
of Epicurus. “ For every subject treated by Epicurus, 
Chrysippus in his contentiousness must treat at equal 
length; hence he has frequently repeated himself 
and set down the first thought that occurred to him, 
and in his haste has left things unrevised, and he 
has so many citations that they alone fill his books : 
nor is this unexampled in Zeno and Aristotle.” 

) Such, then, in number and character are the writings 
of Epicurus, the best of which are the following : 


Of Nature, thirty-seven books. 
Of Atoms and Void. 
Of Love. 
Epitome of Objections to the Physicists. 
Against the Megarians. 
eo Cy. Cie. He. Post. 1G NED. i. 59. 
> Cf. Sext. Emp. ddr. math. viii. 348 sqq. 3; Strabo, xiv. 658. 
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Avaropiat. 

Ki'ipeau d0gun. 

Ilept aipécewy kat pvyav. 
Tlepi réAovs. 

Tlepi kpitnpiov 7) Kavev. 

Xatpednptos. 

Tlepi Gear. 

Tlepi doidryTos. 

“Hynowdva€. 

Tlepit Biwy 6’. 

Tlepi duxacompayias. 

NeokAys mpds Oepioray. 
Lupmoc voy. 

Etptroxos, pos Myzpddwpov. 
Ilepi tov opav. 

Tlepi ris év tH dtépm yovias. 
Ilept adjs. 

Ilepi cipappevys. 

Ilepi rabav dd€o. zpds Tipoxpdryy. 
Ipoyvwotexor. 

Ipotperrixos. 

Ilepi ciddidwr. 

Tlepit favracias. 

’ApurtéBovAos. 

epi povoixys. 

Tlepi dtxatootvns Kal tov GAAwY dpetor, 
epi Supwv Kat xXapitos. 
TloAupydys. 

Tipoxparas Y. 

Mitpodwpos ’. 

*Avridupos f’. 

Tlepi vorwv d0gae pds Midpyy. 


2 The full title, Hepi vécwy cai Oavdrou, ‘* Of Diseases and 
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Problems. 

Sovran Maxims. 

Of Choice and Avoidance. 

Of the End. 

Of the Standard, a work entitled Canon. 
Chaeredemus. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Piety. 

Hegesianax. 

Of Human Life, four books. 

Of Just Dealing. 

Neocles: dedicated to Themista. 
Symposium. 

Eurylochus : dedicated to Metrodorus. 
Of Vision. 

Of the Angle in the Atom. 

Of Touch. 

Of Fate. 

Theories of the Feelings—against Timocrates. 
Discovery of the Future. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 

Of Images. 

Of Presentation. 

Aristobulus. 

Of Music. 

Of Justice and the other Virtues. 

Of Benefits and Gratitude. 
Polymedes. 

Timocrates, three books. 

Metrodorus, five books. 

Antidorus, two books. 

Theories about Diseases <and Death>—to Mithras.4 


Death,” is preserved in a Herculaneum papyrus, 1012, col. 38, 
thus correcting our mss. of D. L. 
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KadAdAugroAas. 
Ilepi Bactr«éas. 
“Avakiperns. 
°"ExurroAai. 


“A 6€ atr@ Soxel ev adrois, exbécbar merpacomat 
Tpeis emuatoAds atrobd mapaléuevos, ev ais macay 
A ¢ ~ iv 2) a cA A 
tiv éavtod girocogiay emrétunrar> Ojaopev bé 
Kal tas Kupias atrod dd€as Kal et te eOo€ev 
bd ~ Lats > / e bt “4 
exdoyfs afiws avedbéyybar, wore oe wavraydbev 
Katapabety Tov avdpa Kav Kpivew eidévat. 

Try pev ody mpwrtyny emortodAjvy ypader mpos 

i ~ ~ 

“Hpodorov <ris eott mept trav gvoixdy: tiv 6€é 
devtépav mpos IIvfoxréa>, ars éoti mepi pret- 
apoiwy: Thy Tpirnv mpos Mevoxda, éort 8 ev adrH 
Ta wept Biwy. apxréov 87 aio Ths mpwrns, odAtya 
TpoeimovTa Tmept THs Svaipecews THS Kat avTov 
pirocodias. 

Atatpetrat toivuy eis tTpia, TO TE KavovLiKOY Kal 

b) \ 2 is \ A es, A > / 
duatkov Kal HOiKdv. TO pev ody KavoviKov épddous 
emt THY mMpaypareiay exer, Kal coTw ev evl TH em- 
iA K a 5 \ be sy A A a 

ypadopevw Kava: 76 5é duoixov THY Tept Pvaews 
Oewpiay wacav, Kat éorw ev rats Ilept gddoews 
BiBrous éxra Kat tpidKovTa Kal rats émorodats 
KaTa arotxetov: TO Oe 70 uKov Ta TEpl atpecews Kat 
dpuoyjs: ore be Kal ev rats Ilept Biwv BiProus Kal 
ematoAais kat 720) epi tédous. etasBace pevrou 
TO KavoveKov opod 7O prox Tare: Kadovdat 
om abr } rept KpiTnpiov Kal apis, Kat orouxere)- 
TiKGV* TO € huoiKoY TEpl yevecews Kal POopas, 





@ j.e. §§ 29-34, the first of those summaries of doctrine 
which take up so much of Book X. 
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Callistolas. 

Of Kingship. 
Anaximenes. 
Correspondence. 


| The views expressed in these works I will try to 
set forth by quoting three of his epistles, in which 
he has given an epitome of his whole system. I will 
also set down his Sovran Maxims and any other 
utterance of his that seems worth citing, that you 
may be in a position to study the philosopher on all 
sides and know how to judge him. 

The first epistle is addressed to Herodotus and 
deals with physics; the second to Pythocles and 
deals with astronomy or meteorology; the third 
is addressed to Menoeceus and its subject is human 
Jife. We must begin with the first after some 
‘few preliminary remarks* upon his division of 
philosophy. 
| It is divided into three parts—Canonic, Physics, 
Ethics. Canonic forms the introduction to the 
“system and is contained in a single work entitled The 
“Canon. The phy sical part includes the entire theory 
of Nature: it is contained in the thirty-seven books 
Of Nature and, in a summary form, in the letters. 
TI ‘he 1e ethical part deals with the facts of choice and 
aversion: this may be found in the books On 
‘Tuman Life, in the letters, and in his treatise Of 
the End. The usual arrangement, however, is to 
conjoin canonie with physics, and the former they call 
the science which deals with the standard and the 
first principle, or the elementary part of philosophy, 
while physics proper, they say, deals with becoming 
and perishing and with nature; ethics, on the other 
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Kal wept dvcews: TO 5é HOiKdv mepl aipera@v Kat 
pevkTav Kal rept Bic kal téAous. 

Thy diadexrexny ws TapéAkovoay drrodoxtud- 
Covow: Gprety yap Tovs guotkovs Xwpew Kara 
Tous TOV TpaypaTtwr POdyyous. év tow 7T@ 
Kavdu A&€ywv €otiv 6 "Exrixoupos KpuTT pia Tis 
dAn Betas evar Tas aloOjcets ral mpoAnibers Kal Ta 
7d0n, ot 8 *Emuxovpeso Kal tas gpavracriKas 
> ‘ ~ 4 te A ‘ ? ~ A 
émtBoras THs Siavoltas. éyer 6é Kal ev TH TmpOs 
‘“Hpddorov éemropq Kal ev rats Kupias d0€ats. 
‘ndoa yap,’ dyoiv, “atobnos aAoyds éott Kat 
pins oddepids dexTLKH: OVTE yap bP’ adTHs ovTE 
id’ érépov Kuwybeica Sivarai ti mpocbeivar 7 
> ~ > A 9 a! , > A f 
dperetv: ovde €or TO Suvajevov abras Suedeygar. 
ovre yap 7 opmoyevera atoOnos Thy opoyev dud, 
Thy iooobeveray, ove? 7 dvopoyevera Thy dvopo- 
yeveray, ov yap Trav avrav elo KperuKal: ovTEe 
pay Adyos, mas ep Adyos dr8 Tov aicOjoewy 
MpTATAL. ov?” 7 érépa Thy érépav, maoals ‘yap 
mpocexomev. Kal To 7a enaobypata 8 vp- 
eoTavau morobrat Ty Tay aicbnoewy dAjBevav. 
idéotne 5é 76 TE Opav Huds Kal axovew, WoTEp 
‘ > ~ a in A ~ > ta > ‘A ~ 
70 dAyetv: dbev Kal rept TOY adiAwy ano TOV 
dawopevuv xpy onpecotobar. Kat yap Kal ézivova 

¢ An opinion often emphasized: e.g. $§37, 73, 82, 152. 
Cf. Lucr. iii. 931 sqq. 

> Such mental pictures ze caused by atoms too fine to 
affect sense: cf. § 64 infra; Lucr. ii. 740 sqq., iv. 722 sq. ; 
Cie. N.D. i. 54. On the whole subject consult Usener’s 
Epicurea, Fr. 242-265, and, more especially, Sext. Emp. 
Adv, math, vii. 203-216. © Of, inf. § 146. 

4 i.e. the trustworthiness of the senses (aic@jcewv) con- 
sidered as faculties of sense-perception : cf. Sext. Emp, Adv. 
math. viii. 9 (Usener, Fr. 244). 
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hand, deals with things to be sought and avoided, 
with human life and with the end-in-chief. 
| They reject dialectic as superfluous ; holding that 
in their inquiries the physicists should be content to 
employ the ordinary terms for things. Now in The 
Canon Epicurus affirms that our sensations and | 
preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of | 
truth; the Epicureans generally make perceptions 
of mental presentations ° to be also standards. His 
own statements are also to be found in the Summary 
addressed to Herodotus and in the Sovran Mazims.! 
| Every sensation, he says, is devoid of reason ae 
incapable of memory ; for neither is it self-caused 
nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it 
add anything thereto or take anything therefrom.) 
tNor is there 3 anything which can refute sensations or 
convict them of error : one sensation cannot convict 
‘another and kindred sensation, for they are equally 
valid ; nor can one sensation refute another which is 
not kindred but heterogeneous, for the objects which 
the two senses judge are not the same*; nor again 
can reason refute them, for reason is wholly depend- 
ent on sensation ; nor can one sense refute another, 
since we pay equal heed to all. And the reality of 
separate perceptions guarantees? the truth of our 
senses. But seeing and hearing are just as real 
as feeling pain. Hence it is from plain facts that 
we must start when we draw inferences about the 
unknown. For all our notions are derived from 


© More precisely &6y\ov=that which does not come within 
the range of sense. Compare e.g. §38 7d mpocpévoy Kai 7d 
&éyXov, and the way in which the conception of void is ob- 
tained in §40. In § 62 it is called 76 mpocdotafouevov mept 
ToU dopatov. 
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Taca amo TaVv aicOjoewr yeyovacy kata TE TeEpt- 
aTwow Kal dvadoylav Kal dpotdTyTa Kal ovvOeow, 
ovpBadropevov tt Kal Tob Aoyropod. Ta Te TAY 
pawopevav davtdopata Kal <Ta> Kat’ dvap adAnOA, 
Kivel yap’ TO O€ p71) ov ov Kuvel. re 
Tv dé mpoAnybw A€yovow olovel kara Any 7 
Sdgav opOnv  evvoray 7 Kabonueny venow évaro- 
KEeyLevny, Tovrea pvnpnv tod 7oAXaKis etwbev 
pavevros, otov To Towtrov éorw dvOpwros- apa 
yap 7@ pnOjvar dvOpwrros ed0vs Kata mpoAnifw 
Kal 6 TUToOS avrod voeirat Tponyoupevey TO) 
aicOncewr. mavri ov dvopare 70 Tpuarws b10, 
TeTay}LEvov evapyes éore: Kal ovK dy elntjoapes 
TO Cnrovpevov, él ba mporepov eyvebneysev avr 
oiov To méppw coTws imaos eorly 7 Bods: dei 
yap Kata mpoAniy eyvwKévar mote tmmou Kat Boc 
popdnv: 00d av wvoudoaev Te py mpdTepor 
avrod Kata mpdoAnyuw tov TUTov pabdvTes. evap- 
yets obv etow at mpodnipers* Kal TO Sofaorov amo 
TPOTepov Twos evapyods PTT AL, ep 6 avadépovres 
Aéyopev, otov Tobe é igpev et TOUTS caTW dvOpcortos ; 
ie dé b0€ayv Kal droAqyp Aeyovow, adn O%} Té pace 
evo: av prev yap emuyLapTuphyrat 7 py 
darryaprupira, adn Oy eivat’ cay dé pa) eTTyLap- 
Tupyrae 7) dvTyLapTupyTat, pevdy Toyxavew. dbev 
<TO> mpoopevov eianxOn: olov TO mpoopeivar Kat 





« Cf, Sext. Emp, ddr. math, viii. 63. 

» 7.e. in conformity with the sense-data which precede the 
recognition. 

¢ See § 124, where a true 7pédnyus is opposed to a false 
iréddnyis. In Aristotle varddkyyis is often a synonym of d5ga: 
cf. Bonitz, Index Ar., s.v. 
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perceptions. cither by actual contact or by analogy, 
or resemblance, or composition, with some slight aid 
from reasoning. And the objects presented to mad- 
men® and to people in dreams are true, for they 
produce effects—z.e. movements in the mind—which 
that which is unreal never does.) 

\ By preconception they mean a sort of apprehension 
or a right opinion or notion, or universal idea stored 
in the mind; that is, a recollection of an external 
object often presented, e.g. Such and such a thing is 
a man: for no sooner is the word “‘ man”’ uttered 
‘than we think of his shape by an act of preconcep- 
‘ion, in which the senses take the lead.2 Thus the 
object primarily denoted by every term is then plain 
and clear. And we should never have started an 
investigation, unless we had known what it was that 
“ye were in search of. For example: The object 
standing yonder is a horse or a cow. Before making 
this judgement, we must at some time or other have 
known by preconception the shape of a horse or a 
cow. We should not have given anything a name, 
if we had not first learnt its form by way of pre- 
Sad owe It follows, then, that preconceptions are 
clear.) (The object of a judgement is derived from 
something previously clear, by reference to which 
we frame the proposition, e.g. ““ How do we know 
that this is a man ?\” \|Opinion they also call con- 
ception or assumption, and declare it to be true and 
false*; for it is true if it is subsequently confirmed 
or if it is not contradicted by evidence, and false if 
it is not subsequently confirmed or is contradicted 
by evidence. Hence the introduction of the phrase, 
“that which awaits” confirmation, e.g. to wait and 
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eyyvs yevésbar TH TUpyw Kal pabeiv drrotos eyyus 
daiverat. 

I1d@n dé Aéyouaw eivar bvo, noovay Kal ddynddva, 
tordueva, mrept wav Cdov, Kal THY pev olkelov, THY 
dé aAAdrpiov: 8” dv Kpivecbar tas aipéoes Kat 
guyds. Tov Te (nrjcewv efvar Tas bev rept av 
mpayparwv, Tas bé mepl yuryv thy dwvnv. Kal 
tabra O€ mepi Tis Siaipécews Kal Tod Kpurnpiov 
GTOLYELWOas. 

"Aviréov 8€ emi tiv émorodyy. 


“"Erixoupos ‘“Hpoddérw yaipev. 

“Tots yu Suvapevors, & ‘Hpd8ore, Exacta trav 
mept picews dvayeypappevav Auiv eaxprBoov 
pnde tas peilovs trav avvreraypévwv BiBdous 
Siabpetv emtopyy tis dAns mpaypareias eis 76 
Kataoxely ta&v ddocxepwrdtwy ye So€av rip 
Lvipny ixavds adbros' mapecxevaca, iva Tap 
ExagrTous TOY Kaipdv év rots KupuwTdrots BonOety 
avrois Suvwrrat, Kab? daov ay eparTwrrat Tis 
mepi dvcews Bewpias. Kai rods mpoBeBynxdtas S8é 
ixavds év rh rOv drwy emiPréber tov témov Ths 
OAns mpayparetas Tov KaTecToryerwpevoy Set pv7n- 

? avrois codd.: corr. Brieger. 





2 See §§ 50, 147. The tower which seems round at a 
distance and square when we get up to it was the typical 
example in the school of that process of testing beliefs by 
observation which is here prescribed. Cf. Luer. iv. 353 899-5 
501 sqq.; Sext. Emp. Adv. math, vii. 208. 

> ie. pleasure and pain are the criteria by which we 
choose and avoid. ; 

© Of, inf. § 37. 

? Division of philosophy is probably meant. 

* The letter to Herodotus is the second and most valuable 
instalment of Epicurean doctrine. The manuscript seems to 
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get close to the tower and then learn what it looks 
like at close quarters.2J 

LVhey affirm that there are two states of feeling, 
pleasure and pain, which arise in every animate 
being, and that the one is favourable and the other 
hostile to that being, and by their means choice 
and avoidance are determined®; and that there 
are two kinds of inquiry, the one concerned with 
things, the other with nothing but words. So much, 
then, for his division? and criterion in their main 
outline. 

But we must return to the letter.¢4 


* Epicurus to Herodotus, greeting. 

“ For those who are unable to study carefully all my 
physical writings or to go into the longer treatises at 
all, I have myself prepared an epitome’ of the whole 
system, Herodotus, to preserve in the memory enough 
of the principal doctrines,’ to the end that on every 
occasion they may be able to aid themselves on the 
most important points, so far as they take up the 
study of Physics. Those who have made some ad- 
vance in the survey of the entire system ought to 
fix_in their minds under the principal headings an 


have been entrusted to a scribe to copy, just as it was: 
scholia and marginal notes, even where they interrupt the 
thread of the argument, have been faithfully reproduced. 
See §§ 39, 40, 43, 44, 50, 66, 71, 73, 74, 75. 

* This, as the most authentic summary of Epicurean 
physics which we possess, serves as a groundwork in modern 
histories, e.g. Zeller’s. The reader may also consult with 
advantage Giussani, Studi Lucreziani (vol. i. of his Lucretius); 
Bignone, Epicurea, pp. 71-113; Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 
pp. 118-181. 

9 Only the principal doctrines are contained in this 
epistle ; more, both general and particular, was given in the 
Larger Compendium. 
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povedewy* Tis yap dOpdas émBonijs muKvov dedp€0a, 
Tis dé Kata Hépos ovx dpotws. 
‘ Badoréov pev obv Kal en exeiva ovvexds, ev 
Oe TH penn TO Toaobro TouTéov, ag’ ob i 
TE KupioTary em Body emt Ta mpdypara éoran Kat 
87) Kal 70 Kara wépos axpiBapa Tay eFeupijcerar, 
TOV Odooxepwtarey Ture ed TepietAnupevwy Kat 
puTovevopeveny * evel Kal TO TereAeovoupynuevep 
Tobro Kupudtarov Tob mayTos axpyBdparos yiverat, 
TO Tats emBodats o&€ws Svvachar yphoba, éxa- 
oTwy" mpos aaa orouxecbpara Kal dwvas ovv- 
2 ‘ er ‘ ~ ~ 
ayopevwv. od yap oidv Te 70 TUKYaOpa THs BvvExods 
Tov oAwy meptodeias eldevau® pH Suvdpevor dua 
Bpaxedv puvav dmav éumepiAaBety ev adt@ Td 
Kal KaTa bépos | av eCaxpBurbev. 

“Ober dn mao xpnotwns ovens Tois Brcevenpuevous 
prvororoyia Tis TovavTns 0600,7 mapeyyvav TO ovvexes 
evepynjaa ev puavoroyia Kat Tovovrwp padvora 
eyyadnvilay T@ Bin é emoinod oor Kat TovavTyy Td 
emer opayy Kal orouxeiwow Tov dhuv dofdv. 

‘ TIpa@rov pev oby Ta. VroreTaypeva Tols POdyyots, 
& ‘Hpodore, det etAngevar, omws av Ta. dogalopeva 
7 fnrovpeva 7 dmropoupeva. EXILED els Taira 
avdyovres emuxpivew, Kat pa) axpera mavra, jpiv 
<tn>* ets dmreupov arodexviovow 7} 7 Kevovs pboy- 
yous exwpev. dvdyxn yap 70 mpdrov evvonpa 
ad” éxactov pOdyyov BAémecbar Kat pnbev azo- 
Seifews mpoodeicbar, eimep Lower to Cnrovpevov 
i) amopovpevov Kal do€alopevov ef’ 6 avd€opev. 


1 6€ suppl. Von der Muehll. 
2 éxdorwy Us.: xal codd. . 
3 evar codd.: corr. Meibomius. 4 im suppl. Us. 
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elementary outline of the whole treatment of the 
subject. l’or a comprehensive view is often required, 
the details but seldom. 

“To the former, then—the main heads—we must 
continually return, and must memorize them so far 
as to get a valid conception of the facts, as well as 
the means of discovering all the details exactly when 
once the general outlines are rightly understood and 
remembered ; ; since it is the privilege of the mature 
student to make a ready use of his conceptions by 
referring every one of them to elementary facts and 
simple terms. For it is impossible to gather up the 
results of continuous diligent study of the entirety 
of things, unless we can feiibracé in short formulas 
and hold in mind all that might have been accurately 
expressed even to the minutest detail. 

“ Hence, since such a course is of service to all who 
take up natural science, I, who devote to the subject 
my continuous energy and reap the calm enjoyment 
of a life like this, have prepared for you just such an 
epitome and manual of the doctrines as a whole. 

Pe In the first place, Herodotus, you must understand 
what it is that words denote, in order that by refer- 
ence to this we may be in a position to test opinions, 
inquiries, or problems, so that our proofs may not 
run on untested ad infinitum, nor the terms we use 
be empty of meaning. For the primary signification 
of every term employed must be clearly seen, and 
ought to need no proving; this being necessary, if we 
are to have something to which the point at issue or 
the problem or the opinion before us can be referred. 


¢ Epicurus explains this more fully in Fr. 258 (Usener, 
p- 189). For “ proof’ and * proving ’’ Bignone substitutes 
““ declaration ’’ and ‘ declare.” 
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com 


Ext te’ tas aicbyces Sel mavtws typely Kal 
aTA@s Tas Tapovaas émBoAas elite Siavolas <i? OTov 
Sijmrore - Tov KpeTnpiov, Opmoiws be Kal 7a. undpxovra 
7aOn, ores av Kal TO mpoopévov Kal TO aonAov 
eExwpev ols onuewwoopeba. 

“Tatra det SiaraBévras ouvopav 784 mrepl TOV 
adijwv- mpérov pe oTt ovdev yiverat eK Tob 
py dvtos. av yap éx mavTds eyiver” av omeppd- 


39 MOY YéE oubev mpoodedpevov. wat €t epbetpero be 


40 


TO apavildopevoy els 70 1) Ov, mavTa av dmwAdiAct 
TO, mpdyywara, ovK ovtTwy ets a SieAverO. kat bay 
Kai TO may del Tovobrov iy olor viv eort, Kal del 
TovobTov gorau. ovbev yap éorw els r) peraBanei.” 
mapa yap TO Trav oder eorw, 6 av eiceABov eis 
aire THY peraBodiy TOLGaLTO. 

“Ada piv Kal [todro Kai év 7H MeydAn emtopy 
dno. kat dpynv Kai ev 7H a epi ddcews|* 70 
may €oTu odpara Kal Kevov" oopara pep yap ws 
eorw, air a) atabnavs emt mavTwy paptupel, Kal” 
iv dvayratov TO adn Aov TO Aoyrop@ TekpaipecOat: 
et d€ py Hv O Kevov kal xepay Kat avadi, piow 
dvoudlopev, ovK av eixe TA GupLaTa Omov AV OvdE 








1 etre codd.: corr. Arndt. 

2 neraBddrec codd.: corr. Us. 

3 Passages which are obviously the work, not of Epicurus, 
but of Laertius himself or some Scholiast, are here under- 
lined and translated in italics. 





2 This is no innovation of Epicurus but a tenet common to 
all the pre-Socratics: the One, or Nature as a whole, assumed 
by the Ionians, is unchangeable in respect of generation 
and destruction ; ¢f. Aristotle, Met. i. 3. 984 a 31. The 
pluralists were naturally even more explicit: see the well- 
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« Next, we must by all means stick to our sensations, 
that is, simply to the present impressions whether of 
the mind or of any criterion whatever, and similarly 
to our actual feelings, in order that we may have the 
means of determining that which needs confirmation 
and that which is obscure. | 

(When this is clearly understood, it is time to 
consider generally things which are obscure. To 
begin with, nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent. For in that case anything would have 
arisen out of anything, standing as it would in no need 
of its proper germs.” And if that which disappears 
had been destroyed and become non-existent, every- 
thing would haye perished, that into which the 
things were dissolved being non-existent. More- 
over, the sum total of things was always such as it 
is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change. For outside the 
sum of things there is nothing which could enter into 
it and bring about the change. 

gS Further [this he says also in the Larger Epitome 
near the beginning and in his First Book “ On Nature”), 
the whole of being consists of bodies and space.° 
For the existence on bodies is everywhere attested 
by sense itself, and it is upon sensation that reason 
must t rely when it attempts to infer the unknown 
from the known. And if there were no space (which 
we call also void and place and intangible nature),? 
bodies would have nothing in which to be and 
known fragments, Anax. 17 p, Emped. 8 p. Lucretius 
(i. 180 f.) expands the doctrine. 

> Cf. §§ 41, 54. Luer. i. 125 f. is the best commentary, 

© Usener’s insertion of “‘ bodies and space” comes from 


§ 86; cf. Diels, Dox. Gr. 581. 28. 
PSC yeluer. 1.826. 
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80 ob exweiro, Kabarep haiverat KWOUpEva.. mapa 
dé tadTa obbev ovd* emwonOjvac dvvatat ovre TEpu- 
AnmT@s otte avaddyws Tots Tepnrrois ws Kal? 
Sas ducers AapBavopeva Kal pq) Ws Ta TOUTWY 
oupmrespara 7 oupBeBndra Aeyopeva. 

‘Kai pay Kat trav [robro Kai ev TH mpaTn Uepl 





puocws Kal an 8 Kal te’ Kal ae Meyddy emvaaay. 





owparey Ta pév €oTe ovyKpioets, Ta 8 x3 av at 
a 
ovyKpioets meTroinvr at: TavrTa. b€ coTw dropa Kat 
detaBAnra, «imep pur) weAder mdvra els TO pen ov 
pbapnoecba, arn’ ioxvovra Srropevew ev ais 
diadvceor Tév jovyKpicewy, aAnpn Thy pvow dovra, 
ola 87) ouK éxovra omy | ) Omws SiadvOjcerat. 
Wore Tas apxas atopous dvayKaiov eivar owpaTwv 
dvoets. 
ceo A)Aa 4 + \ ~ yw a > \ My 
ad py Kal To may ametpov €or. TO yap 
TETIEPAaGpLevov dKpov exet TO 06 a axpov Tap’ eTEpov 
Tt Dewpetrar <ro b€ av ob Tap € erepov Tt Bew- 
peirar'>® wore ovK exov akpov mépas ovK €xet- 
mépas b€ otK €xov amelpoy av etn Kal od 7e- 
TEpacjLevov. 
ce ‘5 ‘\ A ~ AGT ~ ta a i 
Kai pny kai TO AGE. TOV cwpatwv dzrepov 
é€o7Te TO Wav Kal TO peyeber ToD Kevod. Et TE yap 
Hv TO Kevov arreipov, TA S€ CHpata wpiopeva, Ov- 
~ bal Mv A f > > > f AY Ms 
Oapot dv éueve Ta cuysata, adr’ efepero Kata TO 
dmeipov Kevov dteomappeva, ovkK EexovTa Ta dmeEp- 


1 See preceding note. 


2 Suppl. Us. 
« Of. § 54 
> The missing premiss is supplied by Cicero, De div. ii. 
103 “at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus.” 


Cf. Luer. i. 960. 
5TO 
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through which to move, as they are plainly seen to 
move. Beyond bodies and space there is nothing 
which by mental apprehension or on its analogy we 
can conceive to exist. When we speak of bodies 
and space, both are regarded as wholes or separate 
things, not as the properties or accidents of separate 
things. 

* Again [he repeats this in the First Book and in 
Books XIV’. and XV. of the work “ On Nature” and 
in the Larger Epitome}, of bodies some are composite, 
others the elements of which these composite bodies 
are made. These elements are indivisible and un- 
changeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but are 
to be strong enough to endure when the composite 
bodies are broken up, because they possess a solid 
nature and are incapable of being anywhere or any- 
how dissolved.* It follows that the first beginnings 
must be indivisible, corporeal entities. 

“ Again, the sum of things is infinite. For what is 
finite has an extremity, and the extremity of any- 
thing is discerned only by comparison with some- 
thing else. <Now the sum of things is not diseerned 
by comparison with anything else:°> hence, sinee 
it has no extremity, it has no limit; and, since it 
has no limit, it must be unlimited or infinite. 

{ Moreover, the sum of things is unlimited both by 
reason of the multitude of the atoms and the extent 
of the void. For if the void were infinite and bodies 
finite, the bodies would not have stayed anywhere 
but would have been dispersed in their eourse through 
the infinite void, not having any supports or eounter- 
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, e \ ta & A 3 f ” 
eldovra kal oréd\AovTa Kata Tas dvaKomds: et 
TE TO KEvOV VY WpLapevov, odkK av elye Ta Area 
owpata o7ou évéoTn. 

“IIpds re rovros Ta Growa THY cwpyaTwv Kal 
4 oe Wh f 
peota, €€ dy Kai ai ovyKpices yivovrat Kat eis 

a ra > i , > a a aA 
a dtadvovrar, amepiAnmta €or Tats Suadopats THv 
a aa ov yap Suvatov yevéobar Tas Tooavras 

dvagopas € ex TOV abrav oxnparay TreprecAnppeveny. 
Kal al? éxdorny d€ oynpatiow amas amerpol 
elow ai opoia, tais dé diadopais oty amAds 

LA > A 4 > z | A if 
depot GAAd povov azrepiAnmrot, [ovde yap dyow 
evdorépw eis amreipov THY Topyy Tvyxavew. A€yer 

, > A ¢€ / a > / 
dé, emetd7) ai mowtyTes peTaBaddovrar, ef peAdre 
Tis pH Kal Tots peyeleow aTADs eis a7repov avras 
éxBadXew |. 

Toe aa , an cov \ ne 2 S 

Kwoévral te auvexds al dropor [Pyat dé evdo- 
Tépw Kal iscoraxas atras Kkwetobar rod Kevod TH 

/ cy ~ 

elw opolav mapexopevou Kal Th KoudoTtaTn Kal 
ul eopeaay) Tov ai@va, Kal ai prev eis paxpav 
an aArjpAcwy Suordpevar, at dé avtod tov TmaAuov 
toxovow, orav TUXwaL TH mepiTAoKh KeKAcyuevat 
7 oreyalopevot Tapa T&v TEKTiKaY. 

e “H Te yap TOO Kevod Pvats 7) 7 diopilovea € éxdoryy 

avriy ToOTO mapackevdter, THY brépeow obx ota, 
Te ovca mrovetaban: nH TE orepedr ys 7 dmdpxovoa 
abrais Kara Tv ovyKpovaw Tov amomaAuov Tote, 





1 yy mepirdoxiv codd.: corr. Us. 





* Properly “ further within ’—a proof that the Scholiast 
read his Epicurus from a papyrus ao which had to be 
unrolled. Hence “ further within ” ‘nearer the centre 
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checks to send them back on their upward rebound. 
Again, if the void were finite, the infinity of bodies 
would not have anywhere to be. 

{** Furthermore, the atoms, which have no void in 
them—out of which composite bodies arise and into 
which they are dissolved—vary indefinitely in their 
shapes ; for so many varieties of things as we see 
could never have arisen out of a recurrence of a 
definite number of the same shapes. The like atoms 
of each shape are absolutely infinite ; but the variety 
of shapes, though indefinitely large, is not absolutely 
infinite.| [For neither does the divisibility go on “ad 
infinitum,” he says below ; but he adds, since the qualities 
change, unless one is prepared to keep enlarging their 
magnitudes also simply “ad infinitum.” | 

« The atoms are in continual motion through all 
eternity. [Further, he says below,* that the atoms move 
nith equal speed, since the void makes way for the lightest 
and heaviest alike.} Some of them rebound to a 
considerable distance from each other, while others 
merely oscillate in one place when they chance to 
have got entangled or to be enclosed by a mass of 
other atoms shaped for entangling. 

«This is because each atom is separated from the 
rest by void, which is incapable of offering any 
resistance to the rebound; while it is the solidity 
of the atom which makes it rebound after a collision, 


expresses the same thing as “ further on ”’ or “ below” in a 
modern book. 

> Note the distinction between (1) solids, composed of 
interlacing atoms (which have got entangled), and (2) fluids, 
composed of atoms not interlaced, needing a sheath or 
container of other atoms, if they are to remain united. To 
(2) belongs Soul (§ 66). See Lucr. ii. 80-141; Cic. De fin. 
Te (ffs 
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Er iF c , nn ¢ A A 2 Ed > 
éf omdcov av 7 TepiTAoKh Thy amoKaTdoTacw eK 
~ , a 
Tis ovyKpovoews 610@. apxyn 6€ TovTwy ovK 
€or, aidiwy Tv atéuwv ovodv Kal Tod Kevod. 
[dnai 8 evdorépw pundé mowrTyTa TWa Tepl Tas 
aropous evar TAny oxypatos Kal peyefovs Kal 
Bapous: ro S€ xp@pma mapa tHv Odow tev atopwv 
dAdatrecbar ev tais Awdexa arovyermoect Pyotr. 
mav Te peyeOos 47) elvar epi avTas: ovdéTOTE you 
atopos WhO aicOjoet.| 
ce e4 ‘ BN ei if 
H rocadrn 81) dwv) rovtwy TavTwv peynpovevo- 
ie \ e ‘ , € {AA ~ Xa 
pévav Tov tkavov tUmov vaoBadAen <tats mepi> 
Ths TOV ovrwy dvcews Eemuvoiats. 
ce A A \ / Mv Wd > a 7 7 
AM4a pot Kal KdojLot azretpot elow, ot & ojoror 
? A 
TOUT Kal GvomoloL. at TE yap arojor drretpor 
otoat, ws dpe avedetyOn, dépovrar kal moppwratw. 
ov yap KatavjAwvrat at Tovadrar aromou, €& wy av 
n x ae ee , > 9 «i 
yévoito Kdap.os 7 0d Gv av woinbein, ovr’ eis eva 
ov? eis memepacpévous, 00” dao. Tovodror obf” 
a oe , eo > A ‘ > 
Gcot diadopot TovTos. wore ovdev TO euTO00- 
oTaTHaov eate mpos THY ameipiay TOV KoopwY. 
“Kal unv kat tot 6owoaxnpoves Tots oTepepvious 
etai, AentoTHOW am€éxovTes paKkpav THY Patvowevwy. 
ovTe yap avaTdcets aduvaTovaw ev TH TEprexovTe 
a ie \ 
yiveoOar Toratrar otr emirndevdtnTES TpOs KaT- 
epyactas TOV Koiwpudtwv Kal AetToTHTwWY yive- 
ot > / At ten Od A / 8 
aba, ovre_amdppovar THY €&As Oéow Kai Bdow dia- 
~ ~ uy 2 
Tnpodoat, Wwmep Kal ev Tois oTepepviows eixov' 
4 
ToUTous 6€ TOUS TUmOUS ElowAa TpocayopevopeV. 


1 Suppl. Us. 
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however short the distance to which it rebounds, 
when it finds itself imprisoned in a mass of entangling 
atoms. Of all this there is no beginning, since both 
atoms and void exist from everlasting. [I/e says 
below that atoms have no quality at all except shape, 
sise, and weight. But that colour varies with the arrange- 
ment of the atoms he states in his “ Twelve Rudiments” ; 
further, that they are not of any and every size ; at any 
rate no atom has ever been seen by our sense.| 

“ The repetition at such length of all that we are 
now recalling to mind furnishes an adequate outline 
for our conception of the nature of things. 

|s* Moreover, there is an infinite number of worlds, 
some like this world, others unlike it. For the atoms 
being infinite in number, as has just been proved, are 
borne ever further in their course. For the atoms 
out of which a world might arise, or by which a world 
might be formed, have not all been expended on one 
world or a finite number of worlds, whether like or 
unlike this one. Hence there will be nothing to 
hinder an infinity of worlds.' 

“ Again, there are outlines or films, which are of 
the same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far 
exceeding that of any object that we see. For it is 
not impossible that there should be found in the 
surrounding air combinations of this kind, materials 
adapted for expressing the hollowness and thinness 
of surfaces, and effluxes preserving the same relative 
position and motion which they had in the solid 
objects from which they come. To these films we 
give the name of ‘images’ or ‘ idols.’) Further- 


# This remark is not misplaced. For infinity of worlds 
follows from the infinity of (a) atoms, (b) space; see inf. 
§§ 73, 89; Lucr. ii. 1048 foll. 
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Kal pay Kal 4 dia To Kevod dopa KaTa pydetav 
amavrnow Trav dyruxowpovTay™ ywopevn wav punKos 
mepidna Tov ev dmepwonre xpoveys ouvedet. Bpa- 
Sous yap Kat taxous aytiKom Kal odK avTiKOT7) 
dpoitwua AayBaver. 

ce Od i 50° a A A P) \ mY / 0. A 

pny 00d’ dua Kata Tovs da Adyou PewpyTovs 
xpovovs avTo TO hepdpevov GHa emi Tovs wAetous 
TOmOUS dducvetrar— ddvavdntov yep, — Kai ToUTO 
ouvagixvovpevov ev atobnrg xpovy dev Symobev 
Tob dmetpou ok €& ob av TrepAdBupev Thy “Gopi 
TomOv éorau aduatdpevov: dvreKomy yap Opovov 
éorat, Kav péxpt TodovTOV TO Taxos Tis popas By 
avTiKoTTOV KaraNimewper. xprotwov 87 Kal TOOTO 
Katacxely TO aTowxetov. «if drt Ta eldwda tats 
Aerro7now _avuTepBAjrous KEXpNTAL, ovbev dyre- 
paptupel Tov pawopevasy’ obey Kal Tayn dvurrép- 

Ana exe, mdvra mépov oUppeTpov exovra pos 
7 <T@»” areipw atrav pybev avriukdrtew 7 
OAlya avtiKdmTew, moAAais 5€ Kal dretpors evOds 
GVTLKOTITEW TL. 

“TIpds te Trovrous, dtu 7 yéeveots Thy cidwAw 
dpa vorpate cupPaiver. Kal yap petows amo Tov 
cwpatuv Tob émumoAfs cuvexns, odk emidndos TH 
pewaer® dua THY avravatAnpwow, owlovoa THv emt 

1 avrixovavtwy codd.: corr. Us. 


2 +@ suppl. Meibom.: 7é Tescari. 
3 7H mewoee Us.: onpewoes V.d.M.: 4% pemoe codd. 





« Cf. Luer. iv. 794-8: ‘‘In one unit of time, when we can 
perceive it by sense and while one single word is uttered, many 
latent times are contained which reason finds to exist.” 
Obviously such minute “ times’ are immeasurably short. ” 
The unit of sensible time appears to be that called (in § 62) 

“the minimum continuous time.” Cf. Sext. Emp. x. 
§§ 148-154. 
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more, so long as nothing comes in the way to offer 

resistance, motion through the void accomplishes any 
imaginable distance in an inconceiv ably short time. 
For resistance encountered is the equivalent of slow- 
ness, its absence the equivalent of speed. . 

(‘Not that, if we consider the minute times per- 
ceptible by reason alone,’ the moving body itself 
arrives at more than one place simultaneously (for 
this too is inconceivable), although in time perceptible 
to sense it does arrive simultaneously, however dif- 
ferent the point of departure from that conceived by 
us. For if it changed its direction, that would be 
equivalent to its meeting with resistance, even if up 
to that point we allow nothing to impede the rate of 
its flight. This is an elementary fact which in itself 
is well worth bearing in mind. In the next place 
the exceeding thinness of the images is contradicted 
by none of the facts under our observation. Hence 
also their velocities are enormous, since they always 
find a void passage to fit them. Besides, their in- 
cessant efluence meets with no resistance,’ or very 
little, although many atoms, not to say an unlimited 
number, do at once encounter resistance. 

“Besides this, remember that the production of 
the images is as quick as thought. For particles are 
continually streaming off from the surface of bodies, 
though no diminution of the bodies is observed, 
because other particles take their place.” And those 


> Or, inserting ro, not 7, before r@ dzrefpw, ‘a passage of 
the proper size to secure that nothing obstructs their end- 
less emanation.” But the meaning cannot be called certain. 
¢ Tf vision is to be not merely intermittent but continuous, 
images must be perpetually streaming from the objects seen 
to our eyes ; there must be a continual succession of similar 
images. Cf. Fr. 282 (Us.) ; Luer. ii. 67-76, iv. 143-167. 
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Tod atepepviov Oéow Kal raw tav aropwy emi 
moAbv xpovov, ef Kal evioTe cvyyeopevn vmdpyel, 
Kal ovordacets ev T@ treptéxovtTr o€elar dia 70 py) 
deiy Kara BaBos TO ovpirripaypea yiveoBar, Kal dAdAot 
be TpoToL TwWeEs yevyntiKot Tay ToLOUTwY pdaewr 
eiciv. ovfév yap ToUTWy dvTyaprupetrar tais 
alcOnoeaw, av Bren Tis Twa TpOToOV Tas evapyeias 
va Kal tas ouptabetas amo tay eEwhev mpos Has 
dvoicet. 

“Ne? 0€ Kal vopilew emetcovTos Twos amo THY 
e€wlev opav Ads Kal Siavoetcbar: o} yap av 
evarroagpayigairo 7a €€w THY éavTdv pvow Too 
TE Xpwparos Kal Tis popdijs bua Tob dépos TOO 
perako HpLav TE Kaela , ovde dua Tay ducriveny 
7 avdxyToT pevpdrov ag’ par mpos éxetva 
TApayiwvopevwy, OUTWS WS TUTWY TWAY émELoLoVT@V 
Hv aro Tay mpaypdrov Omoxpowy TE Kal Opovo- 
poppe Kata TO evapuorrov | péyebos eis THY Oy 
7 Thv Sidvo.ay, aKews Tats _popais Xpapevay, 
clra bia. ravrnv tHv aitiay Tob eves Kal ouvexovs 
Ty pavractay drro8t8ovrev kal THY oupmabevay 
dare Too drroKeuprevov owlovrew KaTa Tov éKeidev 
ovppeTpov emmepevopov ek THS KaTa BaBos ev T@ 
oTepeviw THY atopwy mddcews. Kal Hv av 
Ad Buyer gavraciay émPAntiKas TH Siavola 7 





* e.g. mirage and monstrous shapes of clouds: Lucr. iv. 
129-142; Diod. iii. 56. 

> Thought, as well as vision, is explained by images, but 
images of a much finer texture, which fail to affect the eye 
but do affect the mind: ef. Fr. 317 (Us.) ; Luer. iv. 777 f. y 

¢ This was the view of Democritus: cf. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 26. 

4 The reader is left to infer that, the more rapid the motion, 
the more continuous is the succession of fresh images. It is 
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given off for a long time retain the position and 
arrangement which their atoms had when they 
formed part of the solid bodies, although occasionally 
they are thrown into confusion. Sometimes such 
films® are formed very rapidly in the air, because 
they need not have any solid content ; and there are 
other modes in which they may be formed. For 
there is nothing in all this which is contradicted by 
sensation, if we in some sort look at the clear evidence 
of sense, to which we should also refer the continuity 
of particles in the objects external to ourselves. ' 

\** We must also consider that it is by the entrance 
of something coming from external objects that we 
see their shapes and think of them.’ For external 
things would not stamp on us their own nature of 
colour and form through the medium of the air which 
is between them and us,’ or by means of rays of 
light or currents of any sort going from us to them, 
so well as by the entrance into our eyes or minds, 
to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or 
outlines being of the same colour and shape as the 
external things themselves. They move with rapid 
motion ;% and this again explains why they present 
the appearance of the single continuous object, and 
retain the mutual interconnexion which they had 
in the object, when they impinge upon the sense, 
such impact being due to the oscillation of the atoms - 
in the interior of the solid object from which they 
come,| And whatever presentation we derive by 
direct contact, whether it be with the mind or with 
this uninterrupted train of images which guarantees the 
continued existence of the external object, just as their 
similarity or identity guarantees its oneness: cf. Luer. iv. 

\, 87, 104f., 189, 256 f., T14f.; Cie. W.D. i. 105. 
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Tots aicOnrnpiors eiTe _Hopdijs elTe oupBeBnKdrav, 
Hopdn eoTw avTn Tob oTepemviou, yevopevn, Kara 
TO e€qs TUKVWLA 7 eyKaTdAeysa Tov eldwAou- 
TO 6€ febdos Kal TO Sinwaptnuevoy ev TH mpoo- 
So€alomevw act eoTw <éml Tod mpoapevovTos >* 
emupaptupnOjoecbar 7 By avrpaprupnOjcecbat, 
elr ovK emyapTupovpevou ca) dvTpapTupoupevov>” 
[kata Twa Kivnow ev Hiv adrots ovvnpperny 
Th davractikh émBorAH, diadnyw dé éyovoav, Kal” 
qv 70 pebdos yiverat. | 





““H ze yap opowrns THY davracpav otovel év 
etkove AapBavopevwy 7 Kal? vrvous ywouevwn 7 
Kat dAdas twas émBodds THs Stavolas 7) TeV 
Rory Kpitnpiwv ovK av Tote UrApxe Tots ovat 
Te Kal dAnfeo mpocayopevopevois, eb wn Hv Twa 
Kal rovabra 7pos a _TapaBadoper To Oe b- 
TapTnpLevov ouK av Safpxev, él a) éAapBavoprev 
Kal aAny Twa Kivynow ev nuiv adrois couvnpLerny 
joev wh puvraarixh em Bory, Sudan dé € Exouoay: 
Kata Oé Taurny, eav pev te) emyaprupnOy 7) q avre- 
paprupnOA, 70 e0dos yiverae éav O€ emiysapTupnOy 
a] pay dvryaprupn Oh, 70 ddnoes. 

* Kat Tadrqy ov opddpa ye bet rH Sdgav KaT- 
exe, iva pajre 7a KplTT}pLa. avauphrae ra KaTa Tas 
evapyelas purjre TO Stnwaptnpevov opoiws BeBarov- 
prevov mavTa ouvrapatTn. 

1 Suppl. Us. 





* The film suffers from obstacles especially in its passage 
through the air, and is sometimes torn into tatters. When 
these reach the eye, the result is faulty perception; eg. a 
square tower appears round, and the like: ef. Luer. iy. 
353-363, 379-390. 
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the sense-organs, be it shape that is presented or 
other properties, this shape as presented is the shape 
of the solid thing, and it is due either to a close 
coherence of the image as a whole or to a mere 
remnant of its parts.* Falsehood and error always 
depend upon the intrusion of opinion ® <when a fact 
awaits> confirmation or the absence of contradiction, 
which fact is afterwards frequently not confirmed <or 
eyen contradicted> [following a certain movement 
in ourselves connected nith, but distinct from, the mental 
picture presented—which is the cause of error.| 

* For the presentations which, e.g., are received ina 
picture or arise in dreams, or from any other form of 
apprehension by the mind or by the other criteria of 
truth, would never have resembled what we call the 
real and true things, had it not been for certain actual 
things of the kind with which we come in contact. 
Error would not have occurred, if we had not experi- 
enced some other movement in ourselves, conjoined 
with, but distinct from,’ the perception of what is 
presented. And from this movement, if it be not 
confirmed or be contradicted, falsehood results ; 
while, if it be confirmed or not contradicted, truth 
results. 

* And to this view we must closely adhere, if we are 
not to repudiate the criteria founded on the clear 
evidence of sense, nor again to throw all these things 
into confusion by maintaining falsehood as if it were 
truth.?/ ; ; 

> Cf. Fr. 247-254 (Us.) ; Luer. iv. 462-468, 723-826. 

© did npr Exe, “ to be distinct’; again, $58: so dandy, 
‘* distinguishable ” (§ 57). 

4 Epicurus was a severe critic of the Sceptics ; cf. §$ 146, 
147; Frs. 252, 254 (Us.); Luer. iv. 507-521. *) 
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“"AMa pv Kat TO dxovew yiverar pevpatos 
pepopevov amd rod Pwvobvtos 7%) HyodvTos H 
podobytos 7 dmwadijrore dkovoTiKov maBos mapo.- 
oxevdlovros. TO O€ pedpa Tobro els Opotopepets 
oy Kous Saomreiperar, dja Twa Siacw@lovras ovp- 
maBevav ™pos aM Aous Kal évornTa iudtporrov, dva- 
Telvovoay mpos TO dmooreiAay Kal THY emaiofnow 
THY em exeivou Ws TA TOAAA TroLodGav, Ef 5é py 
ye, TO eEwlev pdvov évdyrov wapackevalovcav: 
dvev yap avadepoméevns twos éexeiBev aupmabetas 
ovK av yévoito } TovavTn émaicOnos. odk adtov 
otv det vopilew tov dépa bro THs mpotewevns 
pavis 7 Kat Tov dpoyev@v oxnpwatileabar—roAdnv 
yap évdevay eer Todt macywv ba’ exeivys,— aA 
evOvs tiv ywomevny mAnyny ev Hiv, dtav dari 
adiapev, Toravrny éxbAupw" dyxwv twOv pevpatos 
mveuywatwdous amotedeoTiK@v oveiofar, TO 
mafos TO akovatikoy Huty mapacKevater. 

“Kal py kat tiv dopny vop.otéov, datep Kai 
Thy aKkony otK dv mote ovfev mabos epyacacbar, 
el py GyKot Twes Hoav amo Tob mpdyparos amo- 
pepopevor ovpper po mpos tTodTo TO _alonripiov 
Kwvelv, of pev TotoL TeTapaypLevns Kat aAdoTpiws, 
oi 6€ Tolot drapdyws Kal oikeiws exovTes. 

“Kat pnv kal tas aTOjLoUsS vopLaTEoY pydeptav 
mournTa Tay powopevay mpoopepecar mn 
oxjparos Kat Bdpovs Kal peyéBovs Kat daa e€ 


1 eéxheOny, vel éxdpOnv codd.: corr. Brieger: éy«k\ow Us. 





* Air is not; as Democritus held (Beare, op. cit. p. 99), the 
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| Again, hearing takes place when a current passes 
from the object, whether person or thing, which 
emits voice or sound or noise, or produces the sensa- 
tion of hearing in any way whatever. This current 
is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at 
the same time preserve a certain mutual connexion 
and a distinctive unity extending to the object which 
emitted them, and thus, for the t most part, cause the 
perception in that case or, if not, merely indicate 
the presence of the external object. For without 
the transmission from the object of a certain inter- 
connexion of the parts no such sensation could arise. 
Therefore we must not suppose that the air itself is 
moulded into shape by the voice emitted or some- 
thing similar? ; for it is very far from being the case 
that the air is acted upon by it in this way. The 
blow which is struck in us when we utter a sound 
causes such a displacement of the particles as serves 
to produce a current resembling breath, and this 
displacement gives rise to the sensation of hearing.) 
Ls Again, we must believe that smelling,’ like hear- 
ing, would produce no sensation, were there not 
particles conveyed from the object which are of the 
proper sort for exciting the organ of smelling, some 
of one sort, some of another, some exciting it con- 
fusedly and strangely, others quietly and agreeably. 
“Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qualities belonging to things 
which come under our observation, except shape, 
weight, an and size, and the properties necessarily con- 
medium, any more than for vision (§ 49). By ‘‘ something 
similar’ Epicurus probably means to include sound or 
noise. Lucretius treats of hearing in iv. 524-614, ii. 410-413. 


ID Cf. Luer. iv. 673-705, ii. 414-417. Neither taste nor 
touch is treated separately in this epistle. 
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~ , = 
avayKns oxnpatos cvpduy €or. ToldTHS yap Taca 
, € Cyt 2ON 4y) 
petaBadrer- ai dé aropor oddev petaBdddAovow, 
erelon) TEP OEl TL VTOpEve ev Talis Siadvccon TOV 
ovyKpicewv orepedv Kal adiddvTov, 6 Tas peTa- 
Bodds ovK eis 7O pt) Ov oijoeTar odd eK Tod 

\ Mv > A ‘ ‘e 2 a ~ 
py) Ovtos, GAAa Kara petabéces ev moAAois, TWaV 
S€ Kal mpooddovs Kat adddovs. dlev avayxatov 
Ta’ petaTiOeueva adbbapra elvar Kal THY TOO peTa- 
BaAdovtos ddaw obk éxovrTa, dyKovs b€ Kal oxnpa- 
Tiapovs ldiovs: TadTa yap Kal avayKatov bropevelv. 

“ Kal yap év rots wap’ nly peraoynpartilopevots 
KaTa THY Tepiaipecw TO oXHpa evuTapxov Aap- 
Baverar, ai 5é moudrytes otK evuTmdpxovoa ev TH 

LAA d Kell det LAN’ 
petaBaddovTt, womep exeivo KaTadeimeTat, a 

> ¢ ~ 4s > vd e X io A 

€& dAov Tod ow@patos dzokAdpevar. tkava obv 7a 

dmoAeiopeva TadTa Tas THY GvyKpicewv Siadopas 

mroveiv, ered} ep DrodeimecOai ye Twa avayKatov 

Kal pn eis TO pn Ov dbeipecbar. 

ce "AN ‘ ns i \ ~ Es ~ re 6 7) ~ 

a pay odde Set vopilew wav wéyeBos ev rais 

avopots Urapxelv, va 7 TA Halvdpeva avTyLapTupT;* 

mapadrayas b€ twas peyeOav voptoréov eivar. 

AY 

BéAriwov yap Kat zovTov mpocdvTos Ta KaTa Ta 

> 
7a0yn Kal tas aicOjoes ywopeva arrodoOjceTat. 
1 +4 wn codd.: corr. Weil. 

* For shape cf. Lucr. ii. 333-521, iii. 185-202; for weight 
ef. Luer. ii. 184-215, i. 358-367. For qualities generally cf. 
Epic. Frs. 288, 289 (Us.); Sext. Emp. Adv. math. ix. 335. 
Atoms have no colour (Frs. 29, 30, 289: Lucr. ii. 730-841), 
nor smell (Luer. ii. 846-855) nor flavour nor sound nor cold 
nor heat (i. 856-859), in short no variable quality (4b. 859- 
864); but the various qualities are due to the arrangement, 
positions, motions, and shape of the component atoms. 


» If something unchanging underlies every change, the 
transformation of things and of their qualities must be due 
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eines! with shape.*. For every quality changes, but 
the atoms do not change, since, when the composite 
bodies are dissolved, there must needs be a permanent 
sumething, solid and indissoluble, left behind, which 
makes change possible : not changes into or from the 
non-existent, but often through differences of arrange- 
ment, and sometimes through additions and sub- 
“fractions of the atoms.? Hence these somethings 
eapable of being diversely arranged must be in- 
destructible, exempt from change, but possessed 
each of its own distinctive mass ° and configuration. 
This must remain. 

*‘ For in the case of changes of configuration within 
our experience the figure is supposed to be inherent 
when other qualities are stripped off, but the qualities 
are not supposed, like the shape which is left behind, 
to inhere in the subject of change, but to vanish 
altogether from the body. Thus, then, what is left 
behind is sufficient to account for the differences in 
composite bodies, since something at least must 
necessarily be left remaining and be immune from 
annihilation. 

(Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have 
any and every size,? lest you be contradicted by 
facts ; but differences of size must be admitted ; for 
this addition renders the facts of feeling and sensa- 
tion easier of explanation. But to attribute any and 


to the motion of the component atoms. With éy zoA)ois 
understand arepeuvios: the arrangement of the atoms varies 
in solid objects. 

¢ In § 53 6éyxos was translated ‘particle,’ since the 
context shows that a group of atoms analogous to a visible 
film is meant. But here each of the permanent somethings, 
i.e. the atoms, has its own mass (5yxos) and configuration. 

4 The opinion of Democritus. 


‘ 
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56 wav de péyebos drdpxew otre Xpjouwoy éore 7™pos 
Tas T&Y ToLoTHT reoy duadopds, adixBai Te au’ ede 
Kal mpos pas sparas dropous * 6 ob Bewpetrar 
ywropevov ov? dmws av yévouro dspaTn aTomos 
éoTw em TWVOHTAL. 

“TI pds dé ToUrou ov det vopilew ev 7H wpropev 

pos us yt plop. 

odpare diretpous dyKous eivar odd” Smndixous oop. 
WoTE ov jLdvov THY Eels Amepor Topny emt TodAaTTOV 
dvatperéov, va p17) mavro. acbeva mroud)prev Kav Tals 
mepudnipect Tov aOpowy eis TO 7) Ov dvaynalapreba 
Ta OVTO D\iBovres karavaNioxew, ama kal ay perd- 
Baow px vopuoréov yiveoBar ev Trois wpicpevous 
elg Gmeipov pnd emt rovAatTov. 

57“ Qire yap Omws, éemedav dma& tis clan ore 
dmeupou GyKou év tw bmapxovaw 7 OmyAIkot odv, 
€oTt vojoat Omws” ay ert ToUTO mEeTEpacpevory «ln 
To peéyebos. mrlkor ydp twes dHAov ws ot 
amepoi elaw dyKot: Kai otrow OmnAiko av moTE 
dow, dsretpov av jv Kal To péyebos. dpov Te 
eXovTos Tob TeTEpaopevou Siadnarév, ef Ha) Kal 
Kal? éavto Bewpyrov, ob éore Te) ob Kal TO éfijs 
Tovrov To.oirov voeiv Kal ovrw Kata TO é€As ets 


l Gu’ be Us.: apuéder codd. 
2 érws Brieger: ms te codd. 





2 Cf. Luer. iv. 110-128, i. 599-627, ii. 478-521. The first 
of these passages states that the atom is “ far below the ken 
of our senses’? and ‘‘ much smaller than the things which 
our eyes begin to be able to see.” 

> Admitting indivisible atoms, hard solid bodies can be 
explained ; whereas, if atoms were soft and thus divisible 
ad infinitum, all things would be deprived of solidity (Lucr. 
i. 565-576). Just before Lucretius has argued that, if atoms 
did not set a limit to the division of things, production or re- 
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every magnitude to the atoms does not help to ex- 
plain the differences of quality in things ; moreover, 
in that case atoms large enough to be seen ought to 
have ave reached us, which is never observed to occur ; 
nor can we conceive how its occurrence should be 
possible, z.e. that an atom should become visible.?) 

(Besides, you must not suppose that there are parts 
unlimited in number, be they ever so small, in any 
finite body. Hence not only must we reject as im- 
‘possible subdivision ad infinitum into smaller and 
smaller parts, lest we make all things too weak and, 
in our conceptions of the aggregates, be driven to 
pulverize the things that exist, 7.e. the atoms, and 
annihilate ® them; but in dealing with finite things 
we must also reject as impossible the progression ad 
infinitum by less and less increments. 

* For when once we have said that an infinite 
number of particles, however small, are contained 
jn anything, it is not possible to conceive how it 
could any longer be limited or finite in size. For 
clearly our infinite number of particles must have 
some size; and then, of whatever size they 
were, the aggregate they made would be infinite. 
And, in the next place, since what is finite has an 
extremity which is distinguishable, even if it is not 
by itself observable, it is not possible to avoid thinking 
of another such extremity next to this. Nor can we 
help thinking that in this way, by proceeding for- 





production would be impossible, since destruction is wrought 
more quickly than it is repaired, and endless future time 
could not undo the waste of endless past time. Possibly, 
however, Epicurus is thinking of an argument similar to 
that used by Lucretius in ii. 522-568—that a finite number 
of shapes implies and requires an infinity_of atoms of each 
shape. 
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tovumpocbev Badilovra eis To dmeupov daapyew 
Kal TO ToLOUTOV dduxvetobat 7H evvoia. 

“T6 te eAdxeorov TO ev TH aiobrjoet bet kaTa- 
voelv ore ovre TowobTév éorw oiov 70 Tas peTa- 
Baces ExOV ovre maven mavTws avopoiov, ard’ 
éyov pev TWA KowsTnTa tay peraBaray,” SudAnapuy | 
de pepdv odk éxov: GAN’ Stay dia THY THS KowoTnTOS 
mpocenpepecav oinPdpev Siadjpecbat tr adrod, TO 
poev émrdde, To 6€ é7éKewa, TO toov pw be? 
mpoomim TTEW. ébijs TE Bewpodper TavTa amo TOU 
mpuyrov KaTapydpevor Kal ovK ev T@ avT@, odoe 
pepe pepav am7opeva, ard’ 7) ev TH iSedryre TH 
éavTav Ta peyeln KaTapeTpobvTa, Ta TAEiw TAEtoV 
Kat 7a eAatrw éAarrov. 

Tavern 7H dvadoyia vopuaTreov Kat To ev TH 
arom éAdxtorov Kexphobar- pucporyre yap ékeivo 
dfjAov Ws Svadéper Too Kara Tv aicOnow Becopov- 
pévov, avadoyia dé TH abri KEXpNTAL. émel mep 
Kal O7u péyebos exet 7 dropos, Kata TH evratéa 
avadoyiav KATH YOPHTALEY, puixpov Te pve jaxpav® 
exBaddvres. é7t TE TA eAdxiora Kat apy mepara 
bet popilew TOV pKa | To KaTaetpnua e€ avTOv 
mpwruv toils weiloot Kat eAdTroot mapacKevalovra 


1 yera8dvrwy codd.: corr. Schneider. 
2 uaxpov codd.: corr. Us. 





* Fach visible body is the sum of minima, or least per- 
ceptible points, which, because they are of finite size, are also 
finite in number. 

> “That which admits the successive transitions from 
part to part.’’? As Bignone remarks, a mathematical series, 
whether of integers or fractions or powers, might be so 
described. But Epicurus is obviously dealing: with areas 
and surfaces; since generally to us the “ visible ”’ will also be 
extended. 
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ward from one to the next in order, it is possible by 
such a progression to arrive in thought at infinity.¢ 

“We must consider the minimum perceptible by 
sense as not corresponding to that which is capable 
of being traversed, z.e. is extended,?. nor again as 
utterly unlike it, but as having something in common 
with the things capable of being traversed, though it 
is without distinction of parts. But when from the 
illusion created by this common property we think 
we shall distinguish something in the minimum, one 
part on one side and another part on the other side, 
it must be another minimum equal to the first which 
catches our eye. In fact, we see these minima one 
after another, beginning with the first, and not as 
occupying the same space; nor do we see them 
touch one another’s parts with their parts, but we 
see that by virtue of their own peculiar character 
(z.e. as being unit indivisibles) they afford a means of 
measuring magnitudes: there are more of them, if 
the magnitude measured is greater; fewer of them, 
if the magnitude measured is less. 

* We must recognize that this analogy also holds of 
the minimum in the atom ; it is only in minuteness 
that it differs from that which is observed by sense, 
but it follows the same analogy. On the analogy of 
things within our experience we have declared that 
the atom has magnitude; and this, small as it is, 
we have merely reproduced on a larger scale. And 
further, the least and simplest® things must be 
regarded as extremities of lengths, furnishing from 
themselves as units the means of measuring lengths, 
whether greater or less, the mental vision being 


© i.e. ‘“ uncompounded.” But vy. Arnim’s duep7, “* void 
of parts,” is more suitable. 
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Th dud Adyou Dewpia. emt TOV dopdrwy. ) yap 
Kowdrns vy) imdpxovea avtois mpos Ta aperaBora 
ixav7} TO HEXpL ToUTov owredecat, cupdopnow Se 
eK TOUTWY Komow exovre ovx oidv Te yivecBat. 

“ Kal? pay Kai Tod azeipou ws pev avwratw Kat 
KaTwTaTw ov Set KaTnyopely TO avw 7 KATY. 
topev poevrou re bmép kedadjs, dev av order, 
eis dmretpov dyew ov, pndemore pavetobar ToUTO 
np, an TO UroKdrw Tob vonbevros eis dietpov, 
dy. dvw Te evar Kal KaTw pos 70 avro- TOTO 
yap ddvvarov Savon Ojvac. ware éoTe piav AaBeiv 
popav Ty divas voouperny eis _ drretpov Kal piav 
THY KaTW, GV Kat _ pupedis pos Tous modas Tay 
émdva 70 map Hpe@v pepopevov ets Tous dmép 
Kepadijs 7; npav roTrous dduxvijrar 7) 7 emt THY xepadry 
Trav bmoKdTw TO Tap Tv Kare pepopevov" 7 
yap ody opa ovlev HTTOV éxaTépa €exatépa 
dyreceuyrev7) en _darerpov voetrat. 

‘Kai pny cai icoraxeis dvaykatov tas atdépous 
elvat, orav bia TOO Kevotd cioddpwvrar pyfevos 
avTiKOTTOVTOS. OUTE yap Ta Bapéa OGrrov oicAn- 
gerar TOY puKpav Kat Kovguy, orav YE 57) pndev 
dave adrois* ovTe Ta puxpa Tév peydwr, 
mavTa TOpov avppeTpov €xovtTa, oTav unlev pyde 

1 Vide Classical Review, xxxvii. p. 108. 





« The parts of the atom are incapable of motion; ef. 
Lucr. i. 628-634. 

® Objection was taken by Aristotle to the atomic motion 
of Democritus, on the ground that it implied a point or region 
absolutely high, and an opposite point or region absolutely 
low, these terms being unmeaning in infinite space (Aristotle, 
Phys. iii. 5. 205 b 30; iv. 8.215 a8). See Classical Review, 
xxxv. p. 108. 
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employed, since direct observation is impossible. 
For the community which exists between them and 
the unchangeable parts (2.e. the minimal parts of 
area or surface) is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
so far as this goes. But it is not possible that these 
minima of the atom should group themselves together 
through the possession of motion.? 

[‘* Further, we must not assert ‘ up ’ or ‘ down’ of 
that which is unlimited, as if there were a zenith or 
nadir” As to the space overhead, however, if it be 
possible to draw? a line to infinity from the point 
where we stand, we know that never will this space 
—or, for that matter, the space below the supposed 
standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to 
be at the same time ‘up’ and ‘ down’ with refer- 
ence to the same point; for this is inconceivable. 
Hence it is possible to assume one direction of motion, 
which we conceive as extending upwards ad infinitum, 
and another downwards, even if it should happen ten 
thousand times that what moves from us to the spaces 
above our heads reaches the feet of those above us, 
or that which moves downwards from us the heads 
of those below us. None the less is it true that the 
whole of the motion in the respective cases is con- 
ceived as extending in opposite directions ad infinitum.) 

f‘ When they are travelling through the void and 
meet with no resistance, the atoms must move with 
equal speed. Neither will heavy atoms travel more 
quickly than small and light ones, so long as nothing 
meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly 
than large ones, provided they always find a passage 
suitable to their size, and provided also that they 





¢ This verb (aye) is technical in Euclid. 
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éxelvois avtiukdm7n* 000 4 avw ovf? 7 eis TO 
mAdyov dia THY Kpovoewy dopa, ov? 7 Karo dud. 
Tay tdtewv Papav. ef dmrdcov yap av Katioxn 
éxdTEpov, emt tTogoirov dpa vonpart THv popav 
oxjoe, ews avrudpyn 7 e€wbev 7 ex Tod idiov 
Bapous mpos Tv Tov TA Eavros dvvapuy. 
“ADAG py kal Kara Tas ouyKpioets Barre € érépa 
érépas <pop nO jcerar" TOV aTonwy icorax@v 
ovadyv, T@ &f eva tomov dépecbar tas ev Tots 
abpoicpaciw arduous Kata tov éAdyioTov cuvexh 
xpovov, et <kalt>®? py ef? eva Kata Tods Adyw 
Bewpyrods Xpovous * adda TuKvOY dvrikdmrovow, 
ews av bro hy aicbnow 79 OUVEXES. Tis. popas 
yornras. 70 yap mpoadotalopevov mept Too "dopa 
TOU, os dpa Kal ot 61a Adyou Gewpyrot xpdvor 70 
ouvexes Tis popas eovow, odk adAnfés eorw emt 
Tov ToLOUTwWY: eel TO ye _Gewpovpevov mav a KaT 
émtBoAnv AapBavowevov TH diavoia aAybes eore. 
“Mera d€ tadz7a det ovvopay avadepovra ent Tas 
aicOjoes Kal Ta 7a0y—ovTw yap 7 BeBaroraryn 
mlotis €oTat,—oTe 1 vyr) G@ud eote AemTomepes 
map odAov To dOpoicua TapecTmappevov, mpoo- 
eudepeatarov dé mvetpaT. Bepuotd twa Kpadow 
éyov7e Kal mH pev tovTw mpocedepés, TH Se 
rouTw* éott S€ 7d <zpiTov>® peépos troAAjy Tap 
Aayny eiAndos TH AeTTOpMEpeia Kal abtav TovTwv, 
1 <gop> supplevi. 2 Suppl. V.d.M. 3 Suppl. Diels. 





® When the atoms in a composite body are, during a 
continuous sensible time, however short, all moving in one 
single direction, then the composite body will be travelling 
from place to place and have a relative velocity. 

> Cf. Luer. iii. 161-176, 177-230. 
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meet with no obstruction. Nor will their upward or 
their lateral motion, which is due to collisions, nor 
again their downward motion, due to weight, affect 
their velocity. As long as either motion obtains, it 
must continue, quick as the speed of thought, 
provided there is no obstruction, whether due to 
external collision or to the atoms’ own weight counter- 
acting the force of the blow. 

[* Moreover, when we come to deal with composite 
bodies, one of them will travel faster than another, 
although their atoms have equal speed. This is 
because the atoms in the aggregates are travelling 
in one direction® during the shortest continuous 
time, albeit they move in different directions in times 
‘so o short as to be appreciable only by the reason, but 
frequently collide until the continuity of their motion 
is appreciated _by sense. For the ‘assumption that 
‘beyond the range of direct observation even the 
minute times conceivable by reason will present 
continuity of motion is not true in the case before 
us. Our canon is that direct observation by sense 
and direct apprehension by the mind are alone in- 
variably true.) 

{‘ Next, keeping in view our perceptions and feelings 
(for_so so shall we have the surest grounds for belief), 
we must recognize generally that the soul is a cor- 
poreal thing, composed of fine particles, dispersed all 
over the frame,? most nearly resembling wind with 
an admixture of heat,’ in some respects like wind, 
in others like heat. But, again, there is the third 
part which exceeds the other two in the fineness of 





¢ Cf. Lucr. iii. 231-257, 425-430; Epic. Fr. (Us.) 315, 314. 
These authorities assume ” four component elements, while in 
this epistle one of these (dep&dés 71) is omitted. 
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ouprabes 8€ Tovrea paMov Kat T@ Aowr@ abpor- 
opart: robro dé may at Surdpers THs puxiis Sydodou 
ral Ta 7d On Kal at edxwnaolar Kal at _dtavoncers 
Kal wv OTEpojevor BvijoKopev. Kal pny ore éxeu 
y pox Tijs alabjcews THY metorny airtay bet 
KaTéyewv ov pny etAnder av TavTny, Et pI) b70 Tod 
Aoitot abpoiapatos eoreyalero TOs. TO 6€ Aourov 
abporopia Tapackevd.cay éxetvy THY airiay Tavrny 
perethnde ral avrd Tovovrou oupmresaros map’ 
éxelvns, ov pevTOU TAVTWV CV éxetyy KEKTI TOL 510 
dnaMayetons Tijs poxts ovK exer ry alabyaw. 
ov yap, aire év éavT@ TAVTHV exéxr TO ray Sdvapu, 
GAN érepov dua ovyyeyernucvov? atr@ Tap- 
eoxevalev, 6 dua THs owvredeabetons mept avro 
duvapews KaTa Ty Konow odpmr wpa. aio On rudy 
evOvs drorehoby éavT@ dmeBidov KaTa THV opov- 
pyow Kal ovpm decay Kat exelvep, Kabamep €imov. 

“ Ato i) Kal évuTapyovoa 7 buy) ovdémoTe ies 
Twos pepous dn Aaypevor avarobnret GAN & av 
Kal TavrTns fvvaroAnrau TOU oreydlovros Nba 
«( ddov elite Kal pépous Twos, eay mep Siapery, 
eeu" ry aicOnavw. To b¢é Aourrov abpoopa. Sua- 
peevov Kal dAov Kal KaTa pépos ovK Exe THY at- 

1 « Haud scio an rovirw sit pro 64 rofro” Schneider. 


2 érépw d. cvryyeyernuérw codd.: corr. Us. 
3 fe. Us.: of codd. 





2 The so-called ‘‘ nameless” substance (nominis expers 
Lucr. iii. 242, dxarovéuacroy in Epicurus). 

> The body, by keeping soul-atoms together without much 
dispersion, allows them to vibrate with the motions that 
generate sentience and sensation. 

¢ Since the participle oreydtov is also found in the plural 
(creydgovra), it seems best to assume with Bignone that the 
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its particles and thereby keeps in closer touch with 
the rest of the frame.* And this is shown by the 
mental faculties and feelings, by the ease with which 
the mind moves, and by thoughts, and by all those 
things the loss of which causes death. ‘Further, we 
mast keep in mind that soul has the greatest 
Ss in causing” sensation. Still, ait. sw: oun not 
Eoufilied wirhin the rest of the frame. But he 
rest of the frame, though it provides this indis- 
pensable condition® for the soul, itself also has 
a share, derived from the soul, of the said quality ; 
and yet does not possess all the qualities of soul. 
Hence on the departure of the soul it loses sentience. 
For it had not this power in itself; but something 
else, congenital with the body, supplied it to body : 
which other thing, through the potentiality actualized 
in it by means of motion, at once acquired for itself 
a quality of sentience, and, in virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood and interconnexion between them, im- 
parted it (as I said) to the body also. 

“ Hence, so long as the soul is in the body, it never 
loses sentience through the removal of some other 
part. The containing sheath* may be dislocated in 
whole or in part, and portions of the soul may thereby 
be lost; yet in spite of this the soul, if it manage 
to survive, will have sentience. But the rest of the 
frame, whether the whole of it survives or only a 
part, no longer has sensation, when once those atoms 


whole frame is regarded as the sum of parts, each of which 
serves as the envelope, sheath, or container of some part of 
the soul. Thus the loss of a limb is not fatal to life, because 
the rest of the frame has served in its capacity of envelope 
to preserve a sufficient number of soul-atoms in working 
order. 
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obnow eéxelvov amndAaypevov, Gaov mote earl TO 
ouvTeivov Tov ar opLey TAGs ets tTHy THS buxAs 
puow. Kal pony Kal Avopévou Tob ddou dOpotoparos 

H py? Siacmetperat Kal obKeére éxyet Tas avras 
bebsieis ovde KwWelrar, womep 008 alobnoww 
KEKTHTAL. 

“Od yap otov Te voetv adro aicbavopevov a) ev 
TOUTW TD gvarnpare Kal Tats Kujoect ravrats 
Xpepevor, érav Ta oreyalovra Kal TEpLeXovTa. Ta) 
Towra 7, ev ols vov ovca exe Tatras Tas KWoELS. 
[A€yer €v aAAois Kat e€ atouwy adryy avyKetoba 





, A Ff, ~ 
Aewotdtwy Kal otpoyyvAwrdtwv, moAA@ Twe dia- 





depovoay Tav TOO TUpds’ Kal TO fev TL GAoyoV 





> ~ a ~ ~ / f A A 
avTns, 6 TH Aoim@ mapeomapbar aware: TO de 





Aoyikov ev TH Bwpaki, ws diAov Ex Te TOV POBwv 








Kal THS yapas. Umvov Te yiveoar tav THs puxAs 
pepdv tav map odyv tiv ovyKpiow Tapeomap- 
peeve eyKatexoevun 7 dvahopoupevwy, eira oup- 
TinTOVvTWY TOis eTEpercpots.’ TO TE Omepua ah 
Aw Tav cwudaTtwv pépecbar. | . 





“Adda piv Kal Tdde ye Set mpocKaTavoeiv, 6 TL 
TO dowpatov A€yomev Kata THY mAEloTHY Omtdtav 
Tod dvopatos emt Tod Kal’ éavtd vonfevTos av: 
Kal? éauto 5é€ ovK E€oTL voHaaL TO dowpaTov mAnY 
Tob Kevod. TO S€ Kervov odTE ToLHoaL OUTE Trabetv 
dvvatar, GAdkad Kivnow povov & éavTod Tots 
owpao. mapéxeTar. worte ot A€yovTes aowpaTtov 


1 érepewcpois Us.: mopypuois codd. 





2 Cf. Luer. ii. 944-962. 
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have departed, which, however few in number, are 
required to constitute the nature of soul. Moreover, 
when the whole frame is broken up, the soul is 
scattered and has no longer the same powers as 
before, nor the same motions ; hence it does not 
possess sentience either. 

“ For we cannot think of it® as sentient, except it 
be in this composite whole and moving with these 
movements ; nor can we so think of it when the 
sheaths which enclose and surround it are not the 
same as those in which the soul is now located and 
in which it performs these movements. [He says 
elsewhere that the soul is composed of the smoothest 
and roundest of atoms, far superior in both respects 
to those of fire; that part of it is irrational, this 
being scattered over the rest of the frame, while the 
rational part resides in the chest, as is manifest from 
our fears and our joy ; that sleep occurs when the paris 
of the soul which have been scattered all over the com- 
posite organism are held fast in it or dispersed, and 
afternards collide with one another by their impacts. 
The_s is derived from the whole of the body ‘H) 

{There is the ae point to be considered, what 
the. incorporeal can be, if, I mean, according to 
current usage the term is applied to what can be 
conceived as self-existent.© But it is impossible to 
conceive anything that is incorporeal as self-existent 
except empty space. And empty space cannot itself 
either act or be acted upon, but simply allows body 
to move through it. Hence those who call soul in- 

® It=the soul, the logical subject, the neuter replacing 
the more appropriate feminine pronoun. 

© Or, if Gre 76 douarov Néyouer be read, ‘‘ that accord- 


ing to current usage we apply the term incorporeal to that 
which can be conceived as self-existent.”’ 
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eva THY pox paratlovaw. oddev yap av 

édvvaro qovety ovTE mdoxew, el Hv TovavTy* viv So 

evapyas: dupdrepa Tadra SiaAapBaverau trepl THV 
uxny TO. Up TT para. 

‘ Tadra otv ravra ta duadoyicpara Ta Tept pux7s 
dvdyov Ts emt Ta. maby Kal Tas aicbjoes, pevn- 
povedoov Tav ev apxh pnbévrun, & ikav@s Kar operat 
Tots Turous eumepterAnppeva eis TO KATA pLepos 
amo TOUTwWY eaxpiBodoban BeBaiws. 

“° Aa. pay Kat Ta oxnpata Kal Ta XpwwaTa Kal 

7a peyeOn Kat ta Bapn Kal doa da, Karnyopetrat 
odparos doavel oupBeBykdra ) mdow 7 Tots 
opatois Kal Kara ry atcOnow adryy yeword," 
ot? ws Kal” éavtds ctor dices Sofacréov—ov yap 
duvatov emwojnoat Totro—ovTe GAwS ws ovK cioiv, 
ov? ws érep’ atTa TpoovTapxovTa TOUT aowpara, 
08 ds pdpia tovtov, add’ ws 7d GAov cHua 
KabdAov ék TovTwy mavTwy THY éavTod Piow 
éxov aidtov, ody olov Sé «ivar ovpmepopnuévov— 
omep oTav e€ altav Tav OyKwy petlov afpovapa 
avoTh 7To. THY mpwdTwv H TaV Tob Cdov peyeDav 
TovdE Twos eAaTTOvwY,—aAAd povov, ws Adyw, ex 
TovTwY andvrwy THv éavtod duaw Eéxov didiov. 
Kal emuBodas pev éxovra dias mdvra Tadra éore 
Kal Suadnibers, cuuntapaxorovbobvros b€ Tov abpdou 
Kal obbapys dmroaxelopevov, aa. Kata Tv dOpoay 
evvovay TOU odparos Karnyoptay ethnporos. 

“Kat piv Kal tots cdbpact oupminrer trohAdKis 


1 ~yworots codd.: corr. Us. 





* Cf. Luer. i. 449 f; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 221-223. 
> Cf. Luer. i. 478-482. 
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corporeal speak foolishly. lor if it were so, it could 
neither act nor be acted upon. But, as it is, both 
these properties, you see, plainly belong to soul, | 

(If, then, we bring all these arguments concerning 
soul to the criterion of our feelings and perceptions, 
and if we keep in mind the proposition stated at the 
outset, we shall see that the subject has been ade- 
quately comprehended in outline : which will enable 
us to determine the details with accuracy and con- 
fidence. | 

(‘« Moreover, shapes and colours, magnitudes and 
weights, and in short all those qualities which are 
predicated of body, in so far as they are perpetual 
properties either of all bodies or of visible bodies, are 
knowable by sensation of these very properties : 
these, I say, must not be supposed to exist inde- 
pendently by themselves ¢ (for that is inconceivable), 
nor or yet to be non-existent, nor to be some other and 
incorporeal entities cleaving to body,? nor again to be 
parts of body. We must consider the whole body ina 
general way to derive its permanent nature from all of 
them, though it is not, as it were, formed by grouping 
them together in the same way as when from the 
particles themselves a larger aggregate is made up, 
whether these particles be primary or any magnitudes 
whatsoever less than the particular whole. All these 
qualities, I repeat, merely give the body its own 
permanent nature. They all have their own char- 
acteristic modes of being perceived and distinguished, 
but always along with the whole body in which they 
inhere and never in separation from it ; and it is in 
virtue of this complete conception of the body as a 
whole that it is so designated. 

“Again, qualities often attach to bodies without 
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Kal OUK aloLov mapaKoAovbety ovr’ ev Tots dopatots* 
Kal ovTE GowpmaTa. woTe Oi) KaTa THY TAEloTHY 
fopav to’rw 7H dvopate xpupevor davepa mo.od- 
Lev TA OupTTwpata otre THY TOD GAov dvaw Exew, 
6 ovdAaBdvtes Kata 7d dOpdov o@pa mpocayo- 
pevomev, ovTe THY TOV aidiov TapaxoAovbovTww, 
dv dvev oda od Suvarov voeicbar. Kar ém- 
Bodas 8 dv twas tapaxodrovbobvros tod abpoov 
ExagTa mpocayopevbein, adr dre Simore Exacta 
oupBawvovta Oewpettar, ov aidioy THY cup- 
TTWLATWY TapaKoAovbotvTwr. Kal odk e€edaTéov 
€k 700 GvTos TavTyy THY évdpyelav, Ort odK EXEL THYV 
Tob ddov dvow & oupBaiver 6 b) Kat cpa mpoo- 
ayopevomerv, o0d€ THY THY didtov mapaxoAovbovvTWY, 
08 ad Kal? atta voyicréov—oddSé yap todTo 
Stavontov ovr emi trovTwy ott’ emi tev aid.ov 
oupPeBnkdtwv,—drAX omep Kat daiverat, oup- 
mTwWpaTa TdvTa <KaTa> Ta OWpaTa vopLoTEoV, 
Kal ovK aidiov mapaxodovbotvra obd ad pcews 
Kal’ éavTa tdypa exovta, add’ dv tpdmov adr) 
n atcbnars tHv idudTHTa Trove?, Oewpetrar. 

“Kat pay Kat rdde ye Set mpocxaravojoa 
ahodpais: tov yap 81) xpovov od byryntéov womep 
Kat Ta AouTd, dca ev troKxeysevwm CyTrodmev av- 
ayovres emi Tas BAeTomévas map’ ypiv adtois mpo- 
Anbets, GAN’ adto 70 evdpynpa, Kad’ 6 tov moAdy 
7) dAtyov xpovov avaduvotpev, ovyyeriKas tTodro 
mrepipepovres, avadoyroréov. Kat ovre SuadeKToUs 

1 <xal dvaoOyrors dotacréov elvar> suppl. Bignone. 





* Cf. Lucr. i. 455 f., where slavery, poverty, riches, war 
and peace are the examples chosen, as elsewhere are rest and 
motion. ° 


° Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 8§ 219 f., 224 f., 240-244. 
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being permanent concomitants. They are not to be 
lawact among invisible entities nor are they incor- 
poreal. .{ /Hence, using the term * accidents ° inthe 
commonest sense, we say plainly that ‘ accidents ’ 
have not the nature of the whole thing to which they 
belong, and to which, conceiving it as a whole, we 
give the name of body, nor that of the permanent 
properties without which body cannot be thought of. 
And in virtue of certain peculiar modes of appre- 
hension into which the complete body always enters, 
each of them can be called an accident. But only 
as often as they are seen actually to belong to it, 
since such accidents are not perpetual concomitants. 
There is no need to banish from reality this clear 
evidence that the accident has not the nature of 
that whole—by us called body—to which it belongs, 
nor of the permanent properties which accompany 
the whole. Nor, on the other hand, must we suppose 
the accident to have independent existence (for' this 
is just as inconceivable in the case of accidents as in 
that of the permanent properties); but, as is mani- 
fest, they should all be regarded as accidents, not as 
permanent concomitants, of bodies, nor vet as having 
the rank of independent existence. Rather they are 
seen to be exactly as and what sensation itself makes 
them individually claim to be, 

“ There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do 
the other accidents which we investigate in a sub- 
ject, namely, by referring them to the preconcep- 
tions envisaged in our minds ; but we must take into 
account the plain fact itself, in virtue of which we 
speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate 
connexion this attribute of duration.2. We need not 
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ws BeArious peradnmréov, dN’ avrais rats Un 
apxovous Kar avrod Xpnoréov, ore dAAo Te Kar 
adrob Karnyopytéov, as Thy adrny odotay éyovros 
TO (Sueypare TovTw@—Kal yap Tobro movobat Twes,— 
ddd pdvov & oupmr€éxopev TO ttov tTobTo Kal 
Trapapetpovuev, pddtota émAoyoréov. Kal yap 
Toro ovK drrodetfews mpoodeirar aan’ emudoyrapod, 
ort tats Tepais Kal zais vvét oupmAéKopey Kal 
Tots TOUTWY Mépeow, doatrus 5€ Kal Tots 7dBeot 
Kal tais dmaelas, Kal Kwyaeor Kal oTdceow, 
idtov TL GvpTTWUA TEpl Tatra maAw adbto TobTO 
evvoodvres, Kal? 6 xpovov dvoudlopev. [noi dé 
Tobro Kal ev TH Sevtépa Ilept dicews cal ev TH 
Meyadn emcrop 7. | 

Eri Te Tols Tpoeupnpevors TovsS KOopous det Kal 
macav oavyKpiow meTepagpevny TO OfLoeLdes Tots 
Bewpoupevors TUKVaS exovoay vopitew yeyovevar 
amo Tob dretpou, mdvro TOUTWY ad ovatpopav 
idiwy dmoKeKxpysevwy Kal perlovwy Kal edatTovwr 
Kal mdAw dvadveobae mdyra, Ta pev OGrrov, Ta 
de Bpadvrepov, Kal Ta bev bao TaV ToOLMVoE, TA 
b¢ imo TOV TOL@vde TobTO mdoxovra. [SHAov obv 
ws Kat Pbaprovs Pyotr tovs Kdopous, petaBadr- 
Aovrwy TOV wep@v. Kat ev dAdo THY yHY TO aépe 
evoxetabat. | 

“"Ere b€ Kal Tovs Kdopous ore €€ avayKns 
Sei vopilew eva oxynpatropov éxovras * * [adda 
Kai Siaddpous atrovs ev TH 1B’ Ilepi dicews 
aités dyow' ots pev yap adatpoeidets, Kal 




















goedets dAAovs, Kal aAAowocx7povas €éTépous* od 
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adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should 
employ the usual expressions about it. Nor need 
we predicate anything else of time, as if this some- 
thing else contained the same essence as is contained 
in the proper meaning of the word ‘ time’ (for this 
also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect upon 
that to which we attach this peculiar character of 
time, and by which we measure it. No further proof 
isrequired : we have only to reflect that we attach the 
attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, 
and likewise to feelings of pleasure and pain and to 
neutral states, to States of movement and states of 
rest, conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be 
this very characteristic which we express by the 
word ‘time.’ [fe says this both in the second book 
“On Nature” and in the Larger Epitome.) ) 

{' After the foregoing we have next to consider that 
the worlds and every finite aggregate which bears a 
strong resemblance to things we commonly see have 
arisen out of the infinite. For all these, whether 
smal or great, have been separated off from special 
conglomerations of atoms ; and all things are again 
dissolved, some faster, some slower, some through 
the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of another. [Jt is clear, then, that he also makes 
the worlds perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 
Elsewhere he says the earth is supported on the air.] | 

(And further, we must not suppose that the worlds 
tare “necessarily one and the same shape. [On the 
contrary, in the twelfth book “On Nature” he himself 
says that the shapes of the worlds differ, some being 
spherical, some oval, others again of shapes different 


= Cf. Lucr. ii. 1048-1089. 
> Cf. Luer. ii. 1144, 1145; Stob. Eel. i. 20, 172 W. 
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eAarrous. 
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vadopa °° UoTepov de Kowads Kal’ exaora eOvy 
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, / bl , ‘\ / 
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1 Suppl. Gassendi. * Suppl. Schneider. 
3 Suppl. Us., expulso glossemate droropiy dd rob azeipou. 
4 ein codd.: corr. Us. 
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from these. They do not, however, adit of every shape. 
Nor are they living beings which have been separated 
from the infinite.) For nobody can prove that in one 
sort of world there might not be contained, whereas 
in another sort of world there could not possibly be, 
the seeds out of which animals and plants arise and 
all the rest of the things we see. [And the same holds 
good for their nurture in a world after they have arisen. 
And so too we must think it happens upon the earth also.| 

f} Again, we must suppose that nature @ too has 
been taught and forced to learn many various lessons 
by the facts themselves, that reason subsequently 
develops what it has thus received and makes fresh 
discoveries, among some tribes more quickly, among 
others more slowly, the progress thus made being at 
certain times and seasons greater, at others less. 

“ Hence even the names of things were not origin- 
ally due to convention,’ but in the several tribes under 
the impulse of special feelings and special presenta- 
tions of sense primitive man uttered special cries.‘! 
The air thus emitted was moulded by their individual 

eelings or sense-presentations, and differently accord- 
ing to the difference of the regions which the tribes 
inhabited. Subsequently whole tribes adopted their 
own special names, in order that their communica- 
tions might be less ambiguous to each other and more 
briefly expressed. And as for things not visible, so 
far as those who were conscious of them tried to 
introduce any such notion, they put in circulation 
certain names for them, either sounds which they 

® That is, nature working in primitive man, almost the 
same thing as instinct. 

> Cf. Lucr. y. 1041 f. Heraclitus, Democritus, and 


Aristotle derived language from convention. 
¢ Cf. Luer. v. 1028, 1029, 1056-1058. 
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POdyyous avayxacbevras avadwriaa, Tods dé TO 
Aoyropg éAopeévous Kara Hv mAeloTny aitiay 
ovrws éppnvedoar. 

“Kat pv ev tots petewpous Popav Kal Tpomv 
Kal exAeupw Kat dvaroAny Kal dvow Kal Ta ov- 
atoixa TovTois pte AevToupyobvTds Twos vopitew 
de— yeveoBar Kal siatatrovros 7 dtara€ovros 
Kal agua THY mdoav pakaptoTnta EyovTos pet 
adbapoias (od Yop. ouppevodow Tpayparetat Kal 

bpo ovrides Kal dpyal Kal xXapires pakaptorntt, avd’ 
ev dobeveia Kat PoBy Kal _Tpoodenaer Tov aAnoiov 
Tatra ylyverat), pinte ad mupos dvdppara ovy- 
coTpappevov Tijy paKaptornta KEKTNMEVa KATA 
BovAnow Tas Kuwnoers TavTas AapBavew aAXa. 
may 70 oe pvenpia, Type, Kara mavra. dvopara 
pepouevov emi tas TovavTas éwoias, wa* pe 
Urevavriat e€ abr dv <yevevTat> 7@ oepvdpare 
do€at: €f be PN; TOV peéyorov Tdpaxov év rats 
poyats avri) 1) Umevavr.oTns TapacKevdcel. obev 
67 Kara tas €€ apxns evarroAnpers THY ovaeTpopav 
ToUTa ev TH Tob Kéopov yevéoer det Sokalew 
Kal THY dvdyKny Tavrny ral meptodov ovvredcioBau. 

“Kai ay Kat 76 thy ivep TOV KupwoTaray airiav 
eaxpBaca jProvoroyias é Epyov eivau def vopilew, 
Kal TO paKdptov evraiba TenTWKEVaL wat ev TO 
tives dices ai Dewpovpevar Kata Ta peTewpa 
a. Kal Goa ouvreive mpos THY eis TOUTO aKpt- 
Lav. 


1 éropévous Schneider. 
2 éav codd.: corr. Us. 





2 See Bignone, p. 107 note 3. 
> i.e. to secure the end of happiness. 
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were instinctively compelled to utter or which they 
selected by reason on analogy accor ding to the most 
general cause there can be for expressing oneself in 
such a way.*) 

(‘ Nay more: we are bound to believe that in the sky 
revolutions, “solstices, eclipses, risings and settings, 
and the like, take place without the ministration or 
command, either now or in the future, of any being 
who at the same time enjoys perfect bliss along with 
immortality. For troubles and anxieties and feelings 
of anger and partiality do not accord with bliss, but 
always imply weakness and fear and dependence 
upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold 
that things which are no more than globular masses 
of fire, being at the same time endowed with bliss, 
assume these motions at will. Nay, in every term 
we use we must hold fast to all the majesty which 
attaches to such notions as bliss and immortality, 
lest the terms should generate opinions inconsistent 
with this majesty. Otherwise such inconsistency will 
of itself suffice to produce the worst disturbance in 
our minds. Hence, where we find phenomena in- 
variably recurring, the invariableness of the recur- 
rence must be ascribed to the origina] interception 
and conglomeration of atoms whereby the world was 
formed. 

{‘‘ Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate 
knowledge of the cause of things of most moment is 
‘the business of natural science, and that happiness 
depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena), and upon knowing 
what the heavenly bodies really are, and any kindred 
facts. contributing to exact knowledge in this 
respect. ul 
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“"Ert te ot 70 mAcovayds ev tots tovovTots 
eivat Kal 7d évdexouevov Kal ddAAws mws exew, 
GAN adds pn elvar ev adOdptw Kal pakapia 
hvoet TOV SuaKprow brroBaMovrew q Tdpaxov. 
pnbév- Kai todTo KarahaBet 7H Svavoia eorw 
amas civau. 

“To 8 év 7H toropia TWKO As Svoew 

}° fj totopia mentwKds, THs s 
Kal avaToAfs Kal tpomms Kal éxdciipews Kal 
doa avyyevh TovTois punbev eT. mpds TO waKdpLov 
Tas yvwoes ovvtetvew, add’ dpoiws tovs ddfous 
éyew Tovs Tatra KaTeddras, tives 8 al ducers 
ayvootvras Kal Tives al KupiiTaTal aitial, Kal EL 
p41) Mpoondercav Tabra’ Taya dé Kal mAElous, dTav 
70 OduBos éx ths Tto’Twy mpooKkaravojoews f11) 
dvvnrar THY Avow AapBdvew Kal THY mepl TOV 
KUPLWTATwWY oiKOVOLiaV. 

“Avo 67) Kav’ mAelovs aitias etpioxwuev TpoTav 
Kal dvcewy Kal avatoAdv Kal éxdelipewv Kal TOV 
TOLOUTOTPOTWY, WOTTEP Kal ev Tols KaTa Lepos 
yevopevors Hv, ov bet vomilew THY brep ToUTEY 
xpeiav dxpiBevav a) dmeAnpevar, don m™pos. TO 
ardpayov Kal pakdploy nudv ovvreiver. wore 
mapabewpobvras Tooaxas Tap” py TO Opotov 
yivera, airtohoynréov ump Te TY meTewpuy Kat 
TavTos Tod adijAou, Katappovodvras T@v ovTE TO 
poovaxds Exov 7) yewopevov yreopildvre ovre 70 
mAcovays ovpBaivov, Thy ex TOV dmroornudrev 
pavraciay Tapidovrev ,” éTu TE dyvoouvrev Kal ev 
molots ovK éoTW aTapaKTHoa <Kal év Troiots 


1 kai codd.: corr. Us. — 
2 rapadidévrwy codd.: corr. Us. 
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“ Further, we must recognize on such points as this 
no dlurality of causes or contingency, but must hold 
that that nothing suggestive of contlict or disquiet is 
compatible Atith an immortal and blessed nature. 
And the mind can grasp the absolute truth of this. 

* But when we come to subjects for special inquiry, 
there is nothing in the knowledge of risings and 
settings and solstices and eclipses and all kindred 
subjects that contributes to our happiness ; but those 
who are well-informed about such matters and yet are 
ignorant what the heavenly bodies really are, and 
what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such 
special information—nay, perhaps even greater fear, 
when the curiosity excited by this additional know- 
ledge cannot find a solution or understand the sub- 
ordination of these phenomena to the highest causes. 

“Hence, if we discover more than one cause 
that may account for solstices, settings and risings, 
eclipses and the like, as we did also in particular 
matters of detail, we must not suppose that our 
treatment of these matters fails of accuracy, so far as 
it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and happiness.t 

[ When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, as of all that is un- 
known, we must take into account the variety of ways 
in which analogous occurrences happen within our 
experience ; while as for those who do not recognize 
the difference between what is or comes about from 
a single cause and that which may be the effect 
of any one of several causes, overlooking the 
fact that the objects are only seen at a distance, 
and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible 
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1 huc transtulit V.d.M. 2 Suppl. Us, 
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3 el kai €d6£a¢ov codd.: corr. Us. 
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—all such persons we must treat with contempt. 
If then we think that an event could happen in one 
or other particular way out of several, we shall 
be as tranquil when we recognize that it actually 
comes about in more ways than one as if we knew 
that it happens in this particular way. 

“There is yet one more point to seize, namely, 
that the greatest anxiety of the human mind arises 
through the belief that the heavenly bodies are 
blessed_and indestructible, and that at the same 
time they have volitions and actions and causality 
inconsistent with this belief; and through expecting 
or apprehending some everlasting evil, either because 
of the myths, or because we are in dread of the mere 
insensibility of death, as if it had to do with us; and 
through being reduced to this state not by convic- 
tion but by a certain irrational perversity, so that, if 
men do not set bounds to their terror, they endure 
as much or even more intense anxiety than the man 
whose views on these matters are quite vague. But 
mental tranquillity means being released from all 
these troubles and cherishing a continual remem- 
brance of the highest and most important truths. 

“Hence we must attend to present feelings and 
sense perceptions, whether those of mankind in 
general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence available, as given 
by each of the standards of truth. For by studying 
them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish 
the source of disturbance and dread, accounting for 
celestial phenomena and for all other things which 
from time to time befall us and cause the utmost 
alarm to the rest of mankind.} 

piere then, Herodotus, you have the chief doctrines 
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tmép Ths tev sAwy dioews emiTeTmnpeva. 
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1 cigty post éx rovtwy codd.: corr. Kuehn. 
2 Bacrafew codd.: Basrdfovrs Us. 
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of Physics in the form of a summary. So that, if 
this statement be accurately retained and take effect, 
a man will, I make no doubt, be incomparably better 
equipped than his fellows, even if he should never 
go into all the exact details. For he will clear up 
for himself many of the points which I have worked 
out in detail in my complete exposition; and the 
summary itself, if borne in mind, will be of constant 
service to him. 

“Tt is of such a sort that those who are already 
tolerably, or even perfectly, well acquainted with the 
details can, by analysis of what they know into such 
elementary perceptions as these, best prosecute their 
researches in physical science as a whole; while 
those, on the other hand, who are not altogether 
entitled to rank as mature students can in silent 
fashion and as quick as thought run over the doctrines 
most important for their peace of mind.” 


Such is his epistle on Physics. Next comes the 
epistle on Celestial Phenomena. | 


ie Epicurus to Pythocles, greeting. 

In your letter to me, of which Cleon was the 
bearer, you continue to show me affection which I 
have merited by my devotion to you, and you try, 
not without success, to recall the considerations which 
make for a happy life. To aid your memory you ask 
me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena; for what we have written on 
this: subject elsewhere is, you tell me, hard to re- 
member, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and 
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éArriow 7delats ovveaxeOnpev. ypaipavres obv 7a 
Aoura. mavra ouvreAodpuey a dzrep ngtwoas moAdois Kal 
dros eodpeva xpjoywa 7a Siadoyiopara taba, 
Kal pdadiota tois vewoti duatodroyias yvyotiov 
yeyeupevois Kal tots eis daxoAlas Baburépas TOV 
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“Hpddotov dameoreiAapev. 
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vopevots cundwriav> omep emt THY preTewpwv odx 
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yeveoews aitiav Kal THs oveias tats aioPyceat 
ovpudwvov KaTyyopiav. 

“é Od \ A 3 - 5 bh 6 a 

d yap Kara a€vabpara Keva. Kal vopobecias pu- 
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ovoroyntéov, GAN’ as 7a pauvdpeva exxaretrar: 
od yap 789 ddoyias Kal Kevis Sogys 6 0 Bios 7 Teav 
exe xpetav, ddd. rod aBopvBuos mas Civ. mdvra 
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1 éx] eixds coni. Kochalsky, 2 Suppl. Us. 





2 This would seem decisive of what the Shorter Catechism 
of Epicurns really was ; see, however, § 135. 
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am full of pleasant expectations. We will then 
complete our writing and grant all you ask. Many 
others besides you will find these reasonings useful, 
and especially those who have but recently made 
acquaintance with the true story of nature and those 
who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take 
and learn them and get them up quickly along with 
the short epitome in my letter to Herodotus.) 

{In the first place, remember that, like everything 
else, ~knowledge_ of celestial phenomena, whether 
taken along with other things or in isolation, has 
no other end in view than peace of mind and firm 
conyiction.2 We do not seek to wrest by foree what 
is impossible, nor to understand all matters equally 
well, nor make our treatment always as clear as when 
we discuss human life or explain the principles of 
physics in general—for instance, that the whole of 
being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or 
that the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, 
or_any_ other proposition which admits only one 
explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But 
this is not the case with celestial phenomena : these 
at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occur- 
rence and manifold accounts, none of them contra- 
dictory of sensation, of their nature. 

“ For in the study of nature we must not conform 
to empty assumptions and arbitrary laws, but follow 
the promptings of the facts ; for our life has no need 
now of unreason and false opinion; our one need 
is untroubled existence. All things go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if all be explained by the method of 

» Philosophy is defined as ‘‘ an activity which by words 
and arguments secures the happy life” (Sext. Emp. dv. 
math. xi. § 169; cf. Epic. Frag. 222 Us.). wis 
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vayov Tpomov exxaarpopeve, ovpddvers Trois 
pawopevors, oTav Tis TO mBavohoyovpevor | dmép 
avrayv dedvTws KaraXiny - oray dé tis TO pev 
amodimn, TO dé exBady Opotas ovppevor ov TO 
pawopevw, dijAov ott Kal é€k qavros éxminter 
gvowdroynpatos emi 5é€ tov pd0ov Katappet. an- 
peta 6€ emt tay ev Tots HETEWspous ovyTedov- 
pevev pépew* TeV map pew Twa Pawopevew, 
a Dewpetrat A dmdpxet, Kal ob Ta ev Tots peT- 
ecipois pawoueva- Tadra yap evdexerar TAco- 

ssvaya@s yevéobar. To pevtor ddvraca éKdorou 
TypynTéov Kal €7TL Ta ouvamTomeva TovTw bi- 
aipetéov, & ovK avTimapTUpEelraL Tots map Hut 
ywopevors mAeovaxas ouvreeiobar. 

‘ Koopos é éo7l TEpLoxy urs odpavod, dorpa TE Kai 
yay Kat mévra Ta patvopeva smeptexovea, aTrOTOLAV 
éxovoa azo 70d dareipou Kai Arjyouea [Kai Kara 
Anyovca ev mépare 7 dpare Q mvKV@® Kal ob 
Avopévov mdvra Ta ev aire ovyxvow Aififerac.?] 7 
év Tepiayopeven 7 ev oTdow €xovTt Kal otpoyyuhny 
H Tplywvov H olay dijrrore mreprypaphy: TavTax@s 
yap evdexerae TOV yap pawopevav ovoev ayre- 
paptupel <ev>* 7Hde TH Koop, ev @ Afyov odK EoTt 

ataAdapeiv. 

89 “Ore b€ Kat Tovofror Kdopor elotv ametpor TO 
mAn0o0s gots KatadaPeiv, Kal 67t Kal 6 ToLodTos 
Sdvvarar Koapos yiveoba Kai ev Koopq@ Kal peTa- 
Koopiw, 6 A€yowev peraéd Kdopwv SudoTna, ev 
moAvKevw TOTM Kal ovK ev peydAw ciAiKpwel Kal 

1 gépe. Kuehn. 
? tamquam additamentum secl, Us, 
3 suppl. Us. 
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plurality of causes in conformity with the facts, so 
soon as we duly understand what may be plausibly 
alleged respecting them. But when we pick and 
choose among them, rejecting one equally consistent 
with the phenomena, we clearly fall away from the 
study of nature altogether and tumble into myth. 
Some phenomena within our experience afford evi- 
dence by which we may interpret what goes on in 
the heavens. We see how the former really take 
place, but not how the celestial phenomena take 
place, for their occurrence may possibly be due to a 
variety of causes. However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and further separate from it all 
the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts 
within our experience. 

\ A world is a circumscribed portion of the universe, 
which contains stars and éarth and all other visible 
thin, gs, cut off from the infinite, and terminating 
(ead terminating in a boundary which may be either ii 
or thin, a boundary whose dissolution will bring about 
the mreck of all mithin it] in an exterior which may 
either revolve or be at rest, and be round or triangular 
or of any other shape whatever. All these alter- 
natives are possible : they are contradicted by none 
of the facts in this world, in which an extremity can 
nowhere be discerned. 

“That there is an infinite number of such worlds 
can be perceived, and that such a world may arise 
in a world or in one of the intermundia (by which term 
we mean the spaces between worlds) in a tolerably 
empty space and not, as some maintain, in a vast 
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KeVv@, kabamep Twés pacw, emurn deta TWav 
omTeppatoy puevrov ad’ évos Koopou 7 pera- 
Kocpiov 7) Kat a70 mAedvwv KaTa paupov mpoo- 
Bécers Te kat SiapOpcscers Kal i weraardcers mrowowy~ 
Tw én dAdov tomov, éav ovTw TuXN, Kal émap- 
devaeis € ex TOV exovTew emirydetws € ews TeAewdoews 
Kal dtapovas eh Ooov Ta drroBAnbevra feneda Thy 
mpoodoxyy dvvatau movetcBar. od _vap ab povopov 
bet pdvov yevécBar ovde divov ev @& evdéxeTar 
Kog}Lov yivecOar Kev@ Kara TO Sogaldpevov e€ 
avayKns avgerbat Te, €ws av éTépw mpooKpovon, 
xabdmep TOV puoucay kadoupevey dyoi Tis: TObTO 
yap paxduevov ear Tots Pawopevors. 

“"Hatds te Kal ceAjvn Kal ra Aowra dotpa ov 

s 7 p 

Kal’ éavra yevopeva vorepov eumepreAapPaveTo v70 
TOD KOOLLOU [kai daa ye 51 ole], adr’ edOds 
dtemAdrreTO Kal avfnow eAduBavev [Gpotes be 
Kal yh Kal OdAarra’] Kara TpooKpicets Kal 
SwHoes AeTTTOLEpdv Twwv dvoewv, ror mvevpa- 
TUKGY 7) Tupoeddv 7) cvvaudorépwv Kal yap 
TavTa ovTws 7 alaOyots broBaMer. 

“Ne de péyebos jAtou Te Kal TOY Aouréav a aoTpwv 
KaTa pLev TO Tmpos pas THAuKkobrév éoTw iAtkov 
gaiverar: [todro Kat ev rH wa’ Ilept dicews: et 





yap, dyat, To péyebos dia TO didoTHpa ameBeBAHKEL, 





moAAG paddov av tHv xpoav. dAdo yap TovTw 





? - cay > x i 
OULLLETPOTEPOV dudoTnpa ovbev éott.| KaTQa be 





\ ? e \ wt ~ ~ e fs hal ~ 
To Ka’ atro rou petlov Tob Opwpyevov H piKp@ 


1 tamquam additamenta secl. Us. 





¢ Cf. Luer, i. 334 (* locus intactus inane uacansque ”), and 
ix. 31 supra for the view of Leucippus here rejected. 
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space perfectly clear and void.* It arises when 
certain suitable seeds rush in from a single world 
or zndermundium, or from several, and undergo gradual 
additions or articulations or changes of place, it may 
be, and waterings from appropriate sources, until 
they are matured and firmly settled in so far as the 
foundations Jaid can receive them. For it is not 
enough that there should be an aggregation or a 
vortex in the empty space in which a world may 
arise, as the necessitarians hold, and may grow until 
it collide with another, as one of the so-called 
physicists® says. For this is in conflict with facts. ! 

ig The sun and moon and the stars generally were not 
of independent origin and later absorbed within our 
world, [such parts of it at least as serve at all for its 
defence]; but they at once began to take form and 
grow [and so too did earth and sea] ° by the accretions 
and whirling motions of certain substances of finest 
texture, of the nature either of wind or fire, or of 
both ; for thus sense itself suggests.| 

{The size of the sun and the remaining stars rela- 
tively to us is just as great as it appears.¢ [This he 
states in the eleventh book ‘‘ On Nature.” For, says he, 
if it had dimanished in size on account of the distance, 
it would much more have diminished its brightness ; for 
indeed there is no distance more proportionate to this 
diminution of size than is the distance at which the 
brightness begins to diminish.| But in itself and actu- 
ally it may be a little larger or a little smaller, or 


> Democritus ; cf. Hippol. p. 565, 13 p PéelperPar 5é Tors 
Kéopous bm’ GdX\jwY mporrimrovras; Aétius ii. 4. 9. 
¢ This must be a gloss, because earth and sea are made of 
less subtle atoms than the heayenly bodies. 
@ Of. Lucr. v. 564-591; Philodemus Iepi onetwr 10. 35 
— isis) Cicicad Prns2y 123i De miei. 20. 
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éhatrov 7) TyHAtKodTOv Tvyydver.’ ovTw yap Kal 
Ta Tap Wwulv mupa e€ amooripatos Oewpovpeva 
KaTa Thy aicbnow Bewpetrar. Kat mdv 6é ets 
Tobro TO Epos evoTnpa padtes Siadvonoeran, 
edv Tis Tols evapynuac. mpooeyn, Omep ev Tots 
lept dicews BiBAtors Setxvuper. dvaroAds Kat 
dvoeus mAtou Kal ceAnvns Kal Tov Aouméav doTpwy 
Kal kata avakiw yevécfar duvarov Kal oBeow, 
Tovavrns ovons Teprordcews kal kal? éxatépous 
ToS Torous, Wore TA, Tpoeipnpeva. dmoteAciobat: 
oddev yap Tov Pawvopevev dvryaprupel. Kal 
Kar éudaveray te brep yhs Kal maAw ézimpoo- 
bérnow TO mpoeipnuevov Siva’ av ovvredctobar: 
ovde yap Te Trav pawowevev dvTysapTupel. tds 
Te Kujoets avt@v ovK adivarov pev yivecba Kad. 
wid Tov GAov ovpavod Siny, 7 q Tovrov pev ordow, 
avray be Sivny KaTa THY €€ apyS ev Th yeveoe Too 
Kéopov avayKny dnoyervnBetoav én" dvarons- 
ee # <agodpo >rarn _Seppacia Kard Twa emt- 
véunow Tov Tupos del emi Tovs é&fs TOTOUS | tovros. 

“ Tpomas HAtov Kat cehiuns evdexeTaL poev yive- 
ofa Kara Ads | odpavod ovren Tots Xpovous 
KaTnvayKaouevou * Opotws b€ Kal Kara dépos 
dvreSwow 7 Kal dans det emrndetas THS pev 
aoe: cumumpaperns ths 8 ékAumovons: 4 

e& apxiis Tovadray Sin Karen Divan Tots 
cee * Tovtois, Wo” oidv tw EAtKa KwetoOa. 

1 otx dua codd. : corr. Us. 
2 re codd. : corr. Us. 


2 ‘The opinion of Heraclitus (p. 32 8, 6 p) and Xenophanes, 
and Metrodorus of Chios. Servius, however (ad Verg. G. 
i. 249, slen. iv. 584), attributes the theory to the Epicureans. 
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precisely as great as it is seen to be. Tor so too 
fires of which we have experience are seen by sense 
when we see them at a distance. And every objec- 
tion brought against this part of the theory will 
easily be met by anyone who attends to plain facts, 
as I show in my work On Nature. And the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars may be due 
to kindling and quenching,? provided that the cireum- 
stances are such as to produce this result in each of 
the two regions, east and west: for no fact testifies 
against this. Or the result might be produced by 
their coming forward above the earth and again by 
its intervention to hide them: for no fact testifies 
against this either. And their motions ® may be due 
to the rotation of the whole heaven, or the heaven 
may be at rest and they alone rotate according to 
some necessary impulse to rise, implanted at first 
when the world was made... and this through 
excessive heat, due to a certain extension of the 
fire whieh always encroaches upon that which is 
near it.¢ 

“The turnings of the sun and moon in their 
course may be due to the obliquity of the heaven, 
whereby it is forced back at these times.? Again, 
they may equally be due to the contrary pressure 
of the air or, it may be, to the fact that either the 
fuel from time to time necessary has been consumed 
in the vicinity or there is a dearth of it. Or even 
_ because such a whirling motion was from the first 
inherent in these stars so that they move in a sort 

MOF Miia GUY at 

¢ From Luer. v. 519 f. it is probable that words are lost 
from the text which ascribed these motions to the quest of 


fiery atoms by the heavenly bodies. 
eC raluucr. vy. 64 t. 
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mavra yap Ta Towra Kal Ta Tovots ouyyerh 
ovbevi TeV evapynparoy diadwvel, eav Tus del emt 
THY TOLOUTWY LEpaY, exopLevos 700 Suvarod, els TO 
ovppuvov Tots pawopevors € exaoTov ToUTwWY dUYnTaL 
emdyev, p27) poBovpevos Tas avopaTodwoets AaTPO- 
Adyar Texviretas. 

‘Kevwais re oedins Kal maAw mAjpwos Kat 
Kara orpopny Tob auwpatos TovTOU Swvaer’ av 
yiveabar Kal Kara, oXNLaTiopovs aépos Solus, 
ert TE Kal KaT’ epmpooberiaets Kal Kata mavras 
TpoTovs, Kab ods Kal Ta Tap” jyiy fawopeva 
exxaretrat ets Tas TOO <iSous TOUTOV droddces, 
édv py Tis TOV movaxy TpdzoV KarnyamnKes Tovs 
dAArous Kevaas amodoKiydaly, od TeBewpnKas te 
Suvarov avOpdirw Yewphoa Kal ti advvatov, Kat 
Sia todr’ advvara Oewpetv embuydy. ert TE 
évdexerar THY aednvyv e€ éauriis exew TO $s, 
évdexerar b€ amo TOU 7Aiov. Kal yap map Hiv 
Dewspetras moAAa prev e& eavtdyv éxovTa, | moana de 
ap’ érépa. Kal "Oey epmodootaret Tov ev Tots 
PETE POLS pawopevenn, edy TiS TOU meovaxod 
TpoTrov ael pep ex Kal Tas dxohovbous adrois 
bmobdcets dpa Kal alrias owvdewpy Kal 1) ava- 
Brérav eis 7a avaxddAovba tabr’ byKot paraiws 
Kal Katappénn dAdoTte GAAws emt Tov povaxov 
tpomov. 7 b€ éudacis Too mpoowmov ev adTh 
Sivarar pev yiveoOar Kal Kata TmapadAayny mepav 
Kal Kat” emumpoobernaw, Kal dco. ToT ay Tpd7oL 
Dewpoivro TO odppeovov Tots Pawopevous KEKTN- 


96 poevot. emt TAVTWV yap TOV poeTewpwy THY TouavTny 
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of spiral. } (For all such explanations and the like 
do not conflict with any clear evidence, if only in 
such details we hold fast to what is possible, and 
an bring each of these explanations into accord with 
the facts, unmoved by the servile artifices of the 
astronomers.) 

“(The waning of the moon and again her waxing ¢ 
might be due to the rotation of the moon’s body, 
and_equally well to configurations which the air 
assumes ; further, it may be due to the interposition 
of certain bodies. In short, it may happen in any 
of the ways in which the facts within our experience 
suggest such an appearance to be explicable. But 
one must not be so much in love with the explanation 
by a single way as wrongly to reject all the others 
from ignorance of what can, and what cannot, be 
within human knowledge, and consequent longing to 
discover the indiscoverable. Further, the moon may 
possibly shine by her own light, just as possibly she 
may derive her light from the sun ; for in our own ex- 
perience we see many things which shine by their own 
light and many also which shine by borrowed light. 
And none of the celestial phenomena stand in the 
way, if only we always keep in mind the method of 
plural explanation and the several consistent assump- 
tions and causes, instead of dwelling on what is 
inconsistent and giving it a false importance so as 
always to fall back in one way or another upon the 
single explanation. The appearance of the face in 
the moon may equally well arise from interchange 
of parts, or from interposition of something, or in 
any other of the ways which might be seen to accord 
with the facts. For in all the celestial phenomena 


2 Cf. Luer. v. 705-750. 
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ixvevow" ov mpoetéov. av yap Tis 7 paxopevos 
TOUS evapynpacw, ovdémote Suvnoetat atapagias 
yoiov petadaPeiv. 

# "Exdcufus nAtov Kat ceAnvns duvarac bev yive- 
ofa Kal Kata oBéow, Kxabdarep Kal map’ mtv ToOTO 
Bewpetrar yeyvopevov Kal 7709 Kat kar’ éumpoo- 
Dernow av TWOY, 7 vis q dopdrou® TWos 
érépov TovwovTov. Kal wde Tods oikelous aAAnAots 
TpoTous auvOewpytéov, Kal Tas dua ovyKupnoets 

~ oe b] > 4 " ? A ~ , 
TWaV OTL ovK advvaTov yivecOar. [ev de TH 1B 

x tA ~ / \ , a) es hr 
Ilepi dvcews Tatra réyer kal mpos, HAvov éxAcimew 
aednvns emusxoTovons, ceAnvny 5€ Tod THs yHs 

> 3 ~ 
okidopatos, aAAa Kal Kat’ avaywpyow. TodTo dé 








‘ , eS re > ~ rf ~ > 
Kal Avoyévns 6 ’Emuxovpetos ev TH a’ Tov >Em- 
A€xTav. | 

com f 58 6 fe A - 

Eze te ta€us mrepiddou, Kabamep eva Kal map 
hpiv Tav TUXOVTOY yiverar, AapBavécOw- Kai 
Geta puaus mpos TavTa pn dap mpooayeobw, GAN’ 
dAevroupynros Sarnpetobw Kal ev TH mdon paKa- 
prornre: ws ed Tobro a) mpaxOjcerar, dmaca y 
mepl TOV PETEC POV aitroroyia paraia éorat, 
Kabdmep Tioiv 707, eyevero ov Suvarob TpoTrou 
eparpapevors, els b€ TO pataov exmecotar To 
Kal’ eva Tpémov povov oteaba yiveoBac Tous 
& aAdovs dmavras Tovs KaTa TO evdeXopevov 
éxBadrew eis Te TO adiavdynTov depopevovs Kal Ta 

an on > 
dawdpeva, & Sel onweta dnodéxecbar, wn Svvapevous 
ovvbewpeiv. 
ce ie ~ ‘ € ~ Mé A 
Miyjxn vurtav Kal nuepa@v mapadAdtrovTa Kat 


ixvevew codd.: corr. Us. 
ovpaved codd.: corr. Us. 
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such a line of research is not to be abandoned ; tor, 
if you fight against clear evidence, you never can 
enjoy genuine peace of mind. / 

[’ An eclipse of the sun or moon maybe due_to the 
extinction of their light, just as within our own 
experience this is observed to happen ; and again by 
interposition of something else—whether it “be the 

earth or some other invisible body like it. And thus 
we must take in conjunction the explanations which 
agree with one another, and remember that the con- 
currence of more than one at the same time may 
not impossibly happen. [He says the same in Book 
XII. of his ““ De Natura,” and further that the sun is 
eclipsed when the moon throws her shadow over him, and 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth ; or 
again, eclipse may be due to the moon’s nithdrawal, 
and this is cited by Diogenes the Epicurean in the first 
book of his ‘‘ Epilecta.’’| 

“ And further, let the regularity of their orbits be 

explained in the same way as certain ordinary in- 
cidents within our own experience ; the divine nature 
must not on any account be adduced to explain this, 
but must be kept free from the task and in perfect 
bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of 
celestial phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has 
proved to be with some who did not lay hold of a 
possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing 
that these events happen in one single way only and 
of rejecting all the others which are possible, suffer- 
ing themselves to be carried into the realm of the 
unintelligible, and being unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the facts which must be taken as 
clues to the rest, | 

‘) The variations in the length of nights and days 
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mapa TO Taxelas aAtou Kunaers yiveoBar Kal mdAw 
Bpadetas bmeép vis Tapa Ta pAKn TOTwWY Tmapar- 
Adrrovra Kal Tdémous Twas Tepaoty TaxLov 7 
Bpadvrepov, ws Kai wap’ jpiv twa Oewpeirat, ois 
avpddvurs Sel Adyew emi TOV peretipwv. of b€ TO 
ev AapBavovres Tots Te dawopevors paxovTar Kal 
Tob ih duvatov avOpamw GewpHaar StamenraoKaow. 

‘'Emtonpaciat dvvavrar ylveo$ar Kal Kata ovy- 
Kupyces Kalpdv, xabamep ev Tots eppavea 
map myiv Cao, Kat Tap’ eT epouasoets aépos Kal 
petaBoras. dudérepa yap Taira ob pdxera tots 
pawvopevors: emt S€ zolois mapa TobTo H TobTO TO 
atriov ylwerat odk att ovyideiv. 

“ Nédy duvarat yiveobat Kal owviaracbat Kat mapa 
mAnoets aépos TVEvpLaT Vy ovvesaet, Kal Tapa 
mepithoxas adAnrovywr drop Kat emiTnoelwy 
ets TO TobTO TeA€oat Kat Kara pevpdrev ovMoyny 
amd Te yas Kal Vddtwr: Kal Kat’ GAAous S€ Tpdzrous 
mAelous at T@V ToOLOVTWY avOTaGELs ODK AdvVATOBOL 
owredetaban. 70n 8 am atrta@v 7 pev OABo- 
bevy, 7} be peraBaddvray vdara dvvarau ouv- 
teretobat, ere TE pevpdrov" KaT amopopay amo 
ETLTNOELWY TOTUV OL dépos KLVOUILEVOOY, Biavorépas 
emapoevoews _ yevopuevs am TVW dO poroparay 
emTyoeiwy eis Tas Towavras exepipers. Bpovras 
evoexeTar yiveoBar Kal KaTad mvevpatos ev Tots 
Kowduipace Tay vepav dveiAnow, xabdmep ev toils 

HeeTepois ayyelois, Kal Tapa mupos memTVEUpLa- 


1 rvetuara codd.: corr. Meibom, Bignone: mveudrwv 
karapopa Us. 





9 Lucr. vi. 519, 
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may be duc to the swiftness and again to the slowness 
of the sun’s motion in the sky, owing to the varia- 
‘tions in the length of spaces traversed and to his 
accomplishing some distances more swiftly or more 
slowly, as happens sometimes within our own ex- 
perience; and with these facts our explanation of 
celestial phenomena must agree; whercas those 
who adopt only one explanation are in conflict with 
the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in 
which man can attain knowledge. 

‘{ The signs in the sky which betoken the weather 
may be due to mere coincidence of the seasons, as is 
the case with signs from animals seen on earth, or they 
May be caused | by changes and alterations in the air. 
For neither the one explanation nor the other is in 
conflict with facts, and it is not easy to see in which 
cases the effect is due to one cause or to the other,, 

[Clouds may form and gather either because the 
air is condensed under the pressure of winds, or 
because atoms which hold together and are suitable 
to produce this result become mutually entangled, 
or because currents collect from the earth and the 
waters ; and there are several other ways in which 
it is not impossible for the aggregations of such 
bodies into clouds to be brought about. And that 
being so, rain may be produced from them sometimes 
by their Gompression, sometimes by their transforma- 
tion; or again may be caused by exhalations of 
moisture rising? from suitable places through the 
air, while a more violent inundation is due to 
certain accumulations suitable for such discharge} 
Thunder maybe due to the rolling of wind in the 
hollow. parts of the clouds, as it is sometimes im- 
prisoned in vessels which we use ; or to the roaring of 
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twuevov BoyBov ev adrots, kal Kata pytews dé 
vepar Kat dvaoTaoes, Kal KaTad tTapaTpibers 
vepav Kat Kardgers THEW cilndorav KpvoraMo- 
elon. Kal 70 6Aov Kal TobTo 70 pepos rAcovaxas 
yweoba A€yew exxadeirar Ta dawdueva. Kat 
dotparai 8 woattws yivovrac Kata mdetous 
TpoTous’ Kal yap Kata mTapdtpufiw Kal ovy- 
Kpovow ved@v oO 3 qrUpos drore\coTiKds oXnMaTLopos 
eSohabaiven dorpamny yerva: Kal Kat ék- 
pumopov ex Tay vep@v b7o zvevpdtwy TaV ToL- 
ovTwY cwudTwr & THY Aapmynddva TavTHY Tapa- 
oxevdlet, Kal Kat” éxmacpov, Drurfews TOV vepav 
ywoperns, elf im adAjAwY €tf? dnd mvevpdTwy: 
Kal Kat’ éurrepihnifev Be Tob amo TeV dorpav 
KateoTrappevov dwrds, eira ouvehavvopevou v0 
Ths KWHoews vepav Te Kal mvevpdTwv Kal SveK- 
mintovros da THY vepav: } Kata SinOnow <dva >" 
TOV vepav Tob AetTojLepeatarou gues, [%} azo 
Tou Tupos vedn ouveprex Bau Kal Tas Bpovras 
dmroreheioBau |” kal Thy TOUTOV Kigow: Kat KaTa 
Tiv Tod mevpaTos exmipwow THY yeopevny dua 
Te ovytoviay dopas Kal dia ododpay KarelAnow: 
kal kata prygers dé veddv bad mvevyudtwy éK- 
MTWolW TE TUpos amoTENcoTLK@Y aTOLwY Kal TO 
Ths dotpanns ddvracua amoteAovodv. Kal Kar’ 
dAXous d€ mAcious Tpdrrovs padiws cota Kabopav 
éxomevov del TOV dawopevev Kal TO TovToUs Spovov 
Surdpevov ovrPewpeiv. mporepel Se dorpamy Bpov- 
Tijs ev Tougse TWe Tepiordcer vepav Kal dua TO 
dua 7 70 medpa éprtarew ewbetoBar TOV 
doTpanns amoteAcoTiKov oxnaTLopov, VoTEpov de 


1 6a suppl. Us. 2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
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fire in them when blown by a wind,* or to the rending 
and disruption of clouds, or to the friction and splitting 
up of clouds when they have become as firm as ice. 
As in the whole survey, so in this particular point, 
the facts invite us to give a plurality of explanations.. 
Lightnings too happen in a variety of ways. For when 
the clouds rub against each other and collide, that 
collocation of atoms which is the cause of fire generates 
lightning ; or it may be due to the flashing forth from 
the clouds, by reason of winds, of particles capable of 
producing this brightness ; or else it is squeezed out 
of the clouds when they have been condensed either 
by their own action or by that of the winds; or 
again, the light diffused from the stars may be en- 
closed in the clouds, then driven about by their motion 
and by that of the winds, and finally make its escape 
from the clouds ; or light of the finest texture may be 
filtered through the clouds (whereby the clouds may 
be set on fire and thunder produced), and the motion 
of this light may make lightning ; or it may arise from 
the combustion of wind brought about by the violence 
of its motion and the intensity of its compression ; 
or, when the clouds are rent asunder by winds, and 
the atoms which generate fire are expelled, these 
likewise cause lightning to appear. And it may 
easily be seen that its occurrence is possible in many 
other ways, so long as we hold fast to facts and 
take a general view of what is analogous to them. 
(Lightning precedes thunder, when the clouds are 
constituted as mentioned-above and the configura- 
tion which produces lightning is expelled at the 
moment when the wind falls upon the cloud, and 


{ 





Cf. Lucr.vi. 271-28't. 
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TO Tvetpa davetdovpevov tov PBduBov arotedciv 
TobTov" Kal Kat’ eur wow é€ duporépaw d.c., 
T@ Tax ovvrovatepys Kexphobae mpos Was Ty 
dorpamny, dorepelv de 77v Bpovrny, aba mep én 
eviwy && door nparos Gecspoupevew Kal mAnyas 
Twas TOLOU[LEVanY Kepavvovs evdexeTat yivecbar 
kal Kard metovas mvevpidT ev ovdoyas Kal Karethy- 
ow toxupdy TE exmipwow* kal kardpongw [épous 
Kal éxntwaw laxupotépav advtod emt TOUS KaTw 
Tomous, THs pngews yeopevns dua TO Tos ébijs 
TOTous TUKVOT T€pous elvat dua midnow ved@v: Kal 
Kara, airy S€ tiv Tod mupos exmTwow davetdov- 
pevov, kala Kat i Bpovrny evddxerau yweoba, metovos 
yevopievov mupos kal mvevpatwbevros ioxuporepov 
Kal pigavros TO vegos dia 7d pH Svvacbar bm0- 
xwpetv eis 7a. é€fs, TO mihnow yivecbar [70 pev 
moAd mpos Opos TL dim dév, ev @ pahora Kepavvol 
mimrovow ],” del apos d\nha. Kat Kar’ dAAous 
d€ Tpdzrous thelovas evdexeTau Kepavvods dro- 
teretcbar: wdvov 6 pibos améoTtw: améorat dé, édv 
Tis KaA@s Tots hawopevors axodovdv mept TaV 
dadavav onper@Tar. 

‘ Tpnorjpas evdéxeTar yivecOat Kal KaTa xabeow 
védous els TOvs KaTW TOTFOUS oruroedds ¥ v0 mvev- 
puatos alpdov @obevros Kat bia Tob TVvEvLATOS 
moAAob* pepopevon, &, dpa Kai 70 végos els TO mAdytov* 
@Ooivros Tou eros TVvEvpartos * Kat Kara. meptotaow 
d€ mvevpatos eis KuKov, dépos Twos emauy- 
whovpéevov dvwlev: kat picews TodAns mvevpdtav 


1 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
2 Kikdw Us. 
3 adyolov codd.: corr. Us. 
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the wind being rolled up afterwards produces the 
roar of thunder; or, if both are simultaneous, the 
lightning moves with a greater velocity towards 
us and the thunder lags behind, exactly as when 
persons who are striking blows are observed from 
a distance.2| A thunderbolt _ is caused when winds 
are repeatedly" collected, imprisoned, and violently 
ignited ; or when a part is torn asunder and is more 
violently expelled downwards, the rending being due 
to the fact that the compression of the clouds has 
made the neighbouring parts more dense ; or again 
it may be due like thunder merely to the expulsion 
of the imprisoned fire, when this has accumulated 
and been more violently inflated with wind and has 
torn the cloud, being unable to withdraw to the 
adjacent parts because it is continually more and 
more closely compressed—{generally by some high 
mountain where thunderbolts mostly fall]. And there 
are several other ways in which thunderbolts may 
possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole 
condition necessary ; and it will be excluded, if one 
properly attends to the facts and hence draws in- 
ferences to interpret what is obscure. 

‘ Fiery whirlwinds are due to the descent of a cloud 
forced downwards like a pillar by the wind in full 
force and carried by a gale round and round, while 
at the same time the outside wind gives the cloud 
a lateral thrust; or it may be due to a change of 
the wind which veers to all points of the compass as 
a current of air from above helps to force it to move ; 
or it may be that a strong eddy of winds has been 


* ¢.g., as Apelt remarks, when the blows struck by 
great hammer ona block of iron are watched from a distant, 
and it takes some time for the sound to reach one’s ear. 
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yevopievns Kal ov Suvapevns els Ta TAGY va Su- 

105 appunvac dua rHV mépi€ Tod aépos miAnow. Kat éws 
pev yijs Tob mpnaTipos kabepevov orpdBeror 
yivovr al, ws ay kal 1 dmoyévvynois Kara Thy 
Kivnow tod mvedpatos ylvnrar: ews bé€ Badarrns 
Sivor amoteAobvrat. 

5 Levopovs evoexeTaL yiveobar Kat KaTa mvevparos 
ev Th YA droAnyuy Kal Tapa pauKpods dyKous 

auras mapabeow Kal ouveyf Kinaw, oTav Kpa- 
davow TH YR Tapackevaly. ral 70 Tvedpa Tobro 
H efwbev eumreptAapBaver <i> ex Tod mimrew elow 
eddy eis dvtpoctdeis témous THs yas exmvevpa- 
TouvTa émevAnpevov dépa. <ai> Kar abray dé 
Thy oiddocw THs KWI}TEWs ek TOV TT OdTEWY 
edapav ToAAa@v Kal mdadw dvranddoow, oray 
TUKVO)LATL apodporépors THs yis dmavrion, év- 

106 OéxeTau ceopovds dmoreheiobar. Kal Kar aAdous 
5é aAclous Tpdmous Tas KWrcEts TavTas THS yhs 
yiveobar. 

“Ta, dé mvevpara oupBaiver yiveoOar kata xpovov 
adAodurlas twos del Kal KaTd puKpov Tapeo- 
dvopervns, Kal Kal” vdaros affdvov avdAoynv: Ta 
dé Aowra mvevpaTa yiverar Kal GAlywv wecdvTeW 
els ta modAd Kotddpara, siaddcews TovTwY 
ywopevns. 

“ XdAala ouvtedcira Kal Kara. L whew loxuporepay, 
mavrobev be TveywaTwO@v meplotaatv TWwY KdTO 
pepiow: Kal <KaTa> mHéw peTpiwréepay BSaToedav 
Twov, <mvevpaTwoav Sé TwwY> opotpnow apa 
Thy Te otvwow abTav Tovoupevyy Kal tiv didp- 
pnéw mpos TO Kata pépy ovvictacbar mnyvipeva 

107 Kal Kat aOpodrynra. 7 Se mEepipepera ovK aouva- 
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started and is unable to burst through laterally 
because the air around is closely condensed. And 
when they descend upon land, they cause what are 
called tornadoes, in accordance with the various 
ways in which they are produced through the force 
of the wind; and when Jet down upon the sea, they 
cause waterspouts.) 

{_Earthquakes may be due to the imprisonment 
of wind underground, and to its being interspersed 
with small masses of earth and then set in continuous 
motion, thus causing the earth to tremble. And 
the earth either takes in this wind from without or 
from the falling in of foundations, when undermined, 
into subterranean caverns, thus raising a wind in the 
imprisoned air. Or they may be due to the propaga- 
tion of movement arising from the fall of many 
foundations and to its being again checked when it 
encounters the more solid resistance of earth. And 
there are many other causes to which these oscilla- 
tions of the earth may be due. 

[i Windsarise from time to time when foreign matter 
continually and gradually finds its way into the air ; 
also through the gathering of great store of water. 
The rest of the winds arise when a few of them fall 
into the many hollows and they are thus divided and 
inultiplied. 

{. Hail_is caused by the firmer congelation and 
complete transformation, and subsequent distribution 
into drops, of certain particles resembling wind : 
also by the slighter congelation of certain particles 
of moisture and the vicinity of certain particles of 
wind which at one and the same time forces them 
together and makes them burst, so that they become 
frozen in parts and in the whole mass. The round 
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TWS pev exet yirecban mavrobev TOV dikpuy amo- 
THKOpEVLWY Kat év TH ovoTacet mavrobev, ws Aéye- 
TAL, KATA pLepyn OMaA@s TepucTapevwy elite VOaTO- 
eloav TWw Elite TVEvLATWoar. 

“Xtdva 8 evddxyerar ouvreAciobar Kal vdaros 
AeT06 exxeopevou ek tev veddv ba _Topev 
ouppeTpias Kal Ohifers emir dete vehav det v70 
mvevpatos ahodpds, cira Tovrou miigw ev TH pope 
AapBavovros dud Twa ioxupav ev Tots KAaTWTEpw 
Torots TOV vedav puxpacias TeploTaow. Kal 
Kara mHEw 8 &v trois végeow omaay dpadrnra. 
EXouat tovavTn mpdeots ex THY ved@v yivouTo dy 
mpos GAAnra OAiBopevwy <ta&v> vdaToewdav Kat 
cupTapaKerevwy: G& olovel atvwow Tovovpeva 
xdAralav dmoteAct, 6 uddvoTa yiverar ev TH Eapr. 
Kal Kata tpixfw dé veday wHéw ciAnddtwv dmd- 
madcw av AapnBdvor TO THs xLovos TobTO aApotopa. 
Kat Kat dAdovs 6€ srpdmovs evdéxeTar yLova 
ovrreAciobar. 

“Apédaos ouvreAcirar Kal Kata ovvodov mpds 
GdAnAa €x Tod dépos THY ToLovTw, a THS ToLavTNS 
bypacias amoteXeoTiKa piverar Kal KaT dvapopav 
b€ } amo votephy Témwv 7 VdaTa KeKTHMEVWY, eV 
clots ToTots pudAvoTa Spdcos ovvredcirat, ctra 
avvodov tovTwy eis TO adto AaBdvTwy Kal dro- 
téXeow dypacias’ Kat maAw dopay emi Tods KdTw 
ToTIOUs, KANG TEP Opoiws Kal Tap Hiv et TAELovwY 
Tovatra Twa <ovvTeAovpueva Oewpetrar. Kal> maxvn 
d€ avvrercirar <od duadepdvrws> trav dpdcwr, 
Tovovtwy twav mHév twa Tovav AaBovTwy dia 
mepioraciv Twa depos uypod. 

1 <raxurépas> Uypactas Bignone. 
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shape of hailstones is not impossibly due to the 
extremities on all sides being melted and to the fact 
that, as explained, particles either of moisture or of 
wind surround them evenly on all sides and in every 
quarter, when they freeze. 

‘{ Snow may be formed when a fine rain issues from 
the clouds because the pores are symmetrical and 
because of the continuous and violent pressure of 
the winds upon clouds which are suitable ; and then 
this rain has been frozen on its way because of some 
Violent change to coldness in the regions below the 
clouds. Or again, by congelation in clouds which 
have uniform density a fall of snow might occur 
through the clouds which contain moisture being 
densely packed in close proximity to each other ; 
and these clouds produce a sort of compression and 
cause hail, and this happens mostly in spring. And 
when frozen clouds rub against each other, this 
accumulation of snow might be thrown off. And 
there are other ways in which snow might be formed.| 

{ Dew is formed when such particles as are capable 
of producing this sort of moisture meet each other 
from the air: again by their rising from moist and 
damp places, the sort of place where dew is chiefly 
formed, and their subsequent coalescence, so as to 
create moisture and fall downwards, just as in several 
eases something similar is observed to take place 
under our eyes. _And the formation of hoar-frost.is 
not different from that of dew, certain particles of 
such a nature becoming in some such way congealed 


owing to a certain condition of cold air. 
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“KpvtoradXos cuvredeiran kat Kat éxOAupw pev 
Tob Tepipepots oynpwatiopod é€x Tod vodaTos, 
avvwow 5€ Tav oKadnvav Kal d€vywviwy Tav ev 
T@ vdaT. drapxdvTwy Kal Kara Thy CEwhev Sé 
TOV TowvTwY mpdcKpiow, & auveAacbévra mew 
7@ vdaT. Tapeckedvace, Toad TaY Tepipepdv 
exOrjixpavra. 

*Ip us yiverau Kara, mpooraysipuv v0 TOO WpAtou 
mpos aépa ddaroedh- 7 Kara Soup puow idtav Tob 
Te PwTos Kal Tob dépos, HoT TOV Xpwparev Tov- 
Tw idwmpara mounoer el Te TAVTA El TE WovoELOas- 
ag’ ot maAw dmoAdumovtos Ta OpopodvTa Tod 
dépos xXpaow tavrnv Anwperat, oiav Bewpodpev, 
Kara. mpoohapipw mpos Ta Bépy. TO be Tijs 
mepipepeias TobTo pavragpa. yiwerar dia 7d TO 
didoTnpa wdavrobev icov vo Tihs dews Gewpetobar, 
 ovvwow Tovattnv AapBavovady tav ev Ta apt 
aropwy i) ev trols védeow dad Tob HAlov amo- 
Pepomevwy mrepipeperay tia KabieoOar THY ovyKpLow 
TAvTHY. 

““Adws wept TH oehiyny yiverau Kal mavrobev 
dépos mpoopepopevov mpos THY aeAnvny 7) TA aT? 
avrijs pedpara dmodepojreva Opbadas dvacréMov- 
Tos emi ToGovTOV ep daov KiKryp TEpioTyaat TO 
vepoeides TovTo Kat pe) 76 Tapamav SiaKpivas, 7) 
Kal Tov mepie dépa adbris dvaaréAovros oupL- 
pétpws mavrobev eis TO mepubepes TO Tept abrny 
Kal TaXupepes TepioTHoar. O yiverar KaTa pep 
Twa yTor e€wlev Bracapévov Twos pevpatos 7 
Tis Deppactas émiTnoelwy mopwv émAapBavoperyns 
els 70 TobTO drepydcacbat. 

“ Kopfra dorepes yivovras yTou mupos év TOTOLS 
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“Ice is formed by the expulsion from the water of 
the circular, and the compression of the scalene and 
acute-angled atoms contained in it ; further by the 
aceretion of such atoms from without, which being 
driven together cause the water to solidify after the 
expulsion of a certain number of round atoms, | 

The rainbow arises when the sun shines upon 
humid air 5 or again by a certain peculiar blending 
of light with air, which will cause either all the 
iietinctive qualities of these colours or else some of 
them belonging to a single kind, and from the 
reflection of this light the air all around will be 
coloured as we see it to be, as the sun shines upon 
its parts. The circular shape which it assumes is 
due to the fact that the distance of every point is 
perceived by our sight to be equal; or it may be 
because, the atoms in the air or in the clouds and 
deriving from the sun having been thus united, the 
aggregate of them presents a sort of roundness.) 

‘A halo round the moon arises because the air on 
all sides extends to t the moon ; or because it equably 
raises upwards the currents from the moon so high 
as to impress a circle upon the cloudy mass and not 
to separate it altogether ; or because it raises the 
air which immediately surrounds the moon sym- 
metrically from all sides up to a circumference 
round her and there forms a thick ring. And this 
happens at certain parts either because a current 
has forced its way in from without or because the 
heat has gained possession of certain passages in 
order to effect this. | 

{ Comets arise either because fire is nourished in 
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Teal dua Xpoveny TWeay eV tots jeTecpous ovaTpedgo- 
pevov TepioTdcews ywoperns, 7 idtav Two Konow 
dua xpoveny Tov otpavod. ioxovros bmep Hpas, wore 
Ta Tovatra dotpa dvadavyva, ) adta ev ypovots 
Tis dppyjoa did Twa Tepicracw Kal eis Tods 
Kal’ nuds tomous éAbeiy Kai exdavh yevéoPar. 
TH Te addviow TovTwr yiveoDar mapa Tas avTt- 
Keyevas Tavrats airias. Twa dorpa orpégeobar 
adrob oupBaiver ov povor T® TO pepos TOTO Tod 
KOG}LOU eoTavat, TEpt O 76 Nourdv orpégperat, Kaba 
Tp Twes gacw, dda Kal TO Sivyy a aépos éynuKdov 
avTa Tepicordvae, q KeAvTuc) yiveror Tob qept- 
moreiv, ws Kal ta GAAa* 7 Kal Sid TO Efe pev 
avrois UAnv emitndeiav pr) elvar, ev S€ TovTw TH 
Tomw ev @ Kelpeva Dewpetrar. Kal Kar adAdovs 
b€ aXelovas tpomous Totro Suvarov ouvtedctobat, 
edv tis Svvntar TO otudwvov Tots datvopevors 
ovrAdoyilecar. twa tav dotpwv mAavacBa, Et 
oUTw Tais Kwiceot ypwHpeva ovpPaiver, twa Be 
Spars kwetobar, evdeyerat ev kal mapa TO KUKAw 
Kwovpeva e& dpxiis obre KaTnvayKdo0ar, wore 
Ta pev Kara THY adray Sivnv pépecba opaay 
oboay, 7a O€ KaTd TW dAny Tio dvepaNiacs 
Xpwpevyy. evdéxerar be Kat Kah’ ods TOTOUS 
péperat ob pev TapeKTaaers dépos eivat opadds 
él To a’To cuvubovoas Kata TO é&fs Oomadrds TE 
éxkaovoas, ov S€ dvwpuadeis ovTwWs woTe TAS 
Bewpovpevas mapadAayas ovvreActabar. 70 dé piav 
aiviay ToUTwy amodtddvat, mAcovayas’ Tav dhatvo- 
pevov éexxadovpevwr, pavikoy Kal od KabyKovTws 
mpatTopevov vo THY THY paTatay daotpodoyiav 
1 Theovaxas coni. Byw. 
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certain places at certain intervals in the heavens, if 
circumstances are favourable ; or because at times 
the heayen has a particular motion above us so that 
such stars appear; or because the stars themselves 
are set in motion under certain conditions and come 
to our neighbourhood and show themselves. And 
their disappearance is due to the causes which are the 
opposite of these. Certain stars may revolve without 
setting not only for the reason alleged by some, 
yecause this is the part of the world round which, 
itself unmoved, the rest revolves, but it may also be 
because a circular eddy of air surrounds this part, 
which prevents them fier travelling out of sight like 
other stars; or because there is a dearth of necessary 
fuel farther on, while there is abundance in that part 
where they are seen to be. Moreover there are 
several other ways in which this might be brought 
about, as may be seen by anyone capable of reason- 
ing in accordance with the facts. ‘The wanderings 
of certain stars, if such wandering is their actual 
motion, and the regular movement of certain other 
stars, may be accounted for by saying that they 
originally moved in a circle and were constrained, 
some of them to be whirled round with the same 
uniform rotation and others with a whirling motion 
which varied; but it may also be that according to 
the diversity of the regions traversed in some places 
there are uniform tracts of air, forcing them forward 
in one direction and burning uniformly, in others 
these tracts present such irregularities as cause the 
motions observed. ‘To assign a single cause for these 
effects when the facets suggest several causes is 
madness and a strange inconsisteney ; yet it is done 
by adherents of rash astronomy, who assign meaning- 
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elpAwndrey Kal els TO Kevov airias TwaV d7o- 
dddvTwv, oTav THY Geiay dvow pndayh Aevroupy.av 
dmoltwor. Twa dorpa drroheutojeva. Twov Bew- 
petabar oupBatver ral Tapa TO Bpaddrepov oup- 
mepupepecbau Tov avrov KUKAoV Tepudvra Kal Tape 
70 THY evavtiav Kwetoba avrvomepeva dnd Tis 
airs Sivns: Kal mapa TO mepidépecBar 7a peev 
dua aAelovos rdémov, Ta Se ou €AdtToVvos, THY 
adrny divnv mepixvkAobyra. TO d€ amdAds dro - 
paivecbat wept rovtwy KabfKov ear Tots Tepateve- 
aati Tt mpos Tovs moAAovs BovAopévors. 

“Ot Aeyomevor dorépes exmimrew Kal mapa repos 
KaTa mapatpufiy cavtdyv Svvatar ovvtedeiabar Kal 
Tap exTTwow ov av  eKxmvevpdTwois yevnTaL, 
Kad mep Kal emt Tv aotparmy édéyopev* Kal 
KaTa ovvodov dé dopey Tupos droreAcoTtK@v, 
ouppvdias yevopevns els 70 tTodro ted€éoat, Kal 
Kivqow ob ay Hy) Opyn} e€ apxiis KaTa THY abvoBov 
yeonrau: Kal KaTa mvevpatos dé ovMoyny ev 
TuKvapacl TicWw dptxAoedeor, Kal éxmUpwaw 
TovTov Ola ry kareihnow, er’ erréxpngy TOV 
TEplexovTewv, Kat ep’ 6v av Tomov 7 open ae 
Tis popas, ets TovTov depopevov. Kat aAXou 
TpOTrOL Ets 76 TovTO redéoae dpvOnrot clow. 

+ At oe emonuaciat at yevopevar émt TuOL Sdous 
Kara ouyKipnyia yivovrat Tob Katpod- ov yap Ta 
loa dvdynny TWa TpoahepeTat TOD dmroreheaOhvat 
xXeyidva, ovde KdOnrat tis Geta puars maparnpotea 
Tas TGV Cow TovTww éfddous Kd7rELTA Tas emonLa- 





“a Cf.§ 98, The same topic is now treated again. Usener, 
who attributed this whole epistle to a compiler, believed that 
both passages were taken from the same part of Epicurus’s 
On Nature. 
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less causes for the stars whenever they persist 
in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 
That certain stars are seen to be left behind by others 
may be because they travel more slowly, though they 
go the same round as the others; or it may be 
that they are drawn back by the same whirling 
motion and move in the opposite direction ; or again 
it may be that some travel over a larger and others 
over a smaller space in making the same revolution. 
But to lay down as assured a single explanation of 
these phenomena is worthy of those who seek to 
dazzle the multitude with marvels. 

* Falling stars, as they are called, may in some cases 
be due to the mutual friction of the stars themselves, 
in other cases to the expulsion of certain parts when 
that mixture of fire and air takes place which was 
mentioned when we were discussing lightning ; or it 
may be due to the meeting of atoms capable of 
generating fire, which accord so well as to produce 
this result. and their subsequent motion wherever the 
impulse which brought them together at first leads 
them; or it may be that wind collects in certain 
dense mist-like masses and, since it is imprisoned, 
ignites and then bursts forth upon whatever is round 
about it, and is carried to that place to which its 
motion impels it. And there are other ways in 
which this can be brought about without recourse to 
myths. 

(‘ The fact that the weather is sometimes foretold 
from the behaviour of certain animals is a mere 
coincidence in time.t For the animals offer no 
necessary reason why a storm should be produced ; 
and no divine being sits observing when these animals 
go out and afterwards fulfilling the signs which they 
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’ of > al mz \ ‘ > ‘ \ ~ 
116 gias Taras éemTeAet. ovd€ yap eis TO TvXOV Cov, 
Kav <ei> puKpov yaptéotepoy ein, } TovadTH pwpia 
éuécor, pi) OTe els mravTeAH eddaysoviay KEeKTT- 
pevov. 

“ Tatra 81 mavra, WvdKdAes, pvnudvevoov: Kara. 
mold te yap Tod pvbov exBryon Kal Ta Opoyerh 
tovrots avvopav Suryjon: padtora dé ceavrov 
dmddos eis Thy TOV apxdv Kal azeuplas Kal TOV 
ovyyevav tovros Oewpiay, ere Te KpiTnpiwy Kab 
malady, kat ov evexev taira exdoylopeba: tadra 
yap pddoTa cvvewpovpeva padiws tas mept THY 
KaTa pépos aitias ovvopay ounce. ot 8€ Tatra 
Bi) KaTayamjoavtes 7} pedAvoTa ovr’ <dy> adra 
ratra Karas cuvlewpryoaey ovte ob evekev Set 

117 ewpetv Tabra mepiemowjoav7o. Taira adt@ Kat 
mept TOV peTewpwv Soxel. 
A A ~ ~ A a ‘ \ A 

Tlepit d€ trav Biwrixadv Kat omws xpy Ta jev 
¢ = e a A > 2 f td \ a 
yds atpeicba, ta 8 exdedyew, obrwoi ypader. 

, eo A A a 
mporepov b€ dieADwpev a Te abt@ Soxel wept Tod 
codod Kal rots am’ abrod. 

» hal A aA be 

BaAdBas e& avOpdizrwv 7) da ptoos 7 dia POdvov 7 

‘a ec ~ 

Sua Katadpdvnow yiveobar, dv Tov copov Aoproua@ 
, > \ \ \ ee t s 
mepryivecBar. GAAa Kai Tov dak yevdpevov copoy 

ns \ b) 4 n\ / } 10. \ , 
pnkeéri THY evavtiav AapBavew didbeow pyde wAdr- 
rew éxdvta: mabeot pGddov avaxeOncecBar: odk av 
éumodiaa mpos TH Gopiav. ovde pyv ex mdans au- 
eo A f a] nn 5° > A a 

patos é&ews aopov yeveobar av od’ ev mavtt Over. 





2 Between the letter to Pythocles and that to Menoeceus 
come excerpts (§§ 117-120) dealing with the wise man as 
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have given. For such folly as this would not possess 
the most ordinary being if ever so little enlightened, 
much less one who enjoys perfect felicity. | 

fs All this, Pythocles, you should keep in mind ; for 
then you will escape a long way from myth, and you 
will be able to view in their connexion the instances 
which are similar to these. But above all give your- 
self up to the study of first principles and of infinity 
and of kindred subjects, and further of the standards 
and of the feelings and of the end for which we 
choose between them. For to study these subjects 
together will easily enable you to understand the 
causes of the particular phenomena. And _ those 
who have not fully accepted this, in proportion as 
they have not done so, will be ill acquainted with 
these very subjects, nor have they secured the end 
for which they ought to be studied.’’ Such are his 
views on celestial phenomena. 

But as to the conduct of life, what we ought to 
avoid and what to choose, he writes as follows.¢ 
Before quoting his words, however, let me go into 
the views of Epicurus himself and his school con- 
cerning the wise man. 

There are three motives to injurious acts among 
men—hatred, envy, and contempt; and these the 
wise man overcomes by reason. Moreover, he who 
has once become wise never more assumes the 
opposite habit, not even in semblance, if he can help 
it. He will be more susceptible of emotion than 
other men: that will be no hindrance to his wisdom. 
However, not every bodily constitution nor every 
nationality would permit a man to become wise. 


conceived by Epicurus, to which are added (§§ 120, 121) some 
ethical tenets. 
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dy or peBrwh7 8 6 cogs, elvan avrov evdatpove. 
povov TE xdpw eew Tov coger, Kal éml didous Kal 
mapotor Kal dmotow opoiws dua te Adyou" <Kal 
1d, mpagews >. OTE [PEvTOL o7peBAobrat, evOa Kat 
pole. Kal omelet. yuvaurt 7 ob puyyjoeobar Tov 
coger 7} i) ot vdpor Gmayopevovow, ws dno Avoyévns 
ev TH emitopn Tav ’EtKovpou Oucciv Soyparuv. 
odde KoAdoew olkeras, eAenoew pevtot Kal avy- 
yreopny Twi gew 7@v amovdaiwy. epacinccabar 
Tov aodov ov doket adrots: ovde Tapijs dpovrtety: 
odde Gedmeumrov etvac Tov épwra, ws Avoyevns 
ev T@ Swdexary pnow. ovde pyTopevoew Kanas. 
ouvovotay 8¢ dacw dvijca pev oddémore, dyannrov 
dé ef poy Kal ePrarpe. 

Kat poe Kal yapnoew Kal TEKVOTOLNGELY Tov 
coger, ws *Esixoupos ev Tais Atarropiats Kat év 
Tots Mept pucews. Kata Tepiotacw O€ tote Biov 
yapnoen. kal SvarpamjoeoBat Twas. ovde p47 
Anpioew ev péebn dyna o "Enixoupos ev TO Mup- 
moaia. ovoEe mohirevoeobat, ws ev TH Tporn Tlepi 
Biv od8¢ Tupavvedoewy: ove Kuve, ws ev TH 
devtépa Ilepi L Bio: ovde TTWXEVTEW. aAda Kal 
mnpubevra® Tas ders 7) efdfew* adrov Tob Biov, 
ws €v TH avTh por. Kal Avan bjoecBar 5€ Tov 
codoy, ws 6 Atoyevns € ev TH TELTTY Tov’ EmaAdkrwv: 
ral duxdoeoGan’ Kal ovyypappara KaTadetpew 
od mavynyupiety Sé+ Kal KTyoews mpovonoecBa 

1 6600 codd. : corr. et suppl. Us. 
2 anpwOeis vulg.: corr. Bywater. 
3 weréter vel werdzer codd.: corr. Bywater. 


CATE ONY suicide, as recommended by the ‘Stoics (supra, 
vii. 130). 
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Even on the rack the wise man is happy. He alone 
will feel gratitude towards friends, present and absent 
alike, and show it by word and deed. When on the 
rack, however, he will give vent to cries and groans. 
As regards women he will submit to the restrictions 
imposed by the law, as Diogenes says in his 
epitome of Epicurus’ ethical doctrines. Nor will he 
punish his servants; rather he will pity them and 
make allowance on occasion for those who are of 
good character. The Epicureans do not suffer the 
wise man to fall in love; nor will he trouble him- 
self about funeral rites; according to them love 
does not come by divine inspiration: so Diogenes 
in his twelfth book. The wise man will not make 
fine speeches. No one was ever the better for 
sexual indulgence, and it is well if he be not the 
worse. 

Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a 
family: so Epicurus says in the Problems and in 
the De Natura. Occasionally he may marry owing 
to special circumstances in his life. Some too will 
turn aside from their purpose. Nor will he drivel, 
when drunken: so Epicurus says in the Symposium. 
Nor will he take part in politics, as is stated in the 
first book On Life ; nor will he make himself a tyrant ; 
nor will he turn Cynic (so the second book On Life 
tells us); nor will he be a mendicant. But even 
when he has lost his sight, he will not withdraw 
himself? from life: this is stated in the same book. 
The wise man will also feel grief, according to 
Diogenes in the fifth book of his Epilecta. And he 
will take a suit into court. He will leave written 
words behind him, but will not compose panegyric. 
He will have regard to his property and to the future. 
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\ a / Cs , > 2 
kal Tod péAAovTos. didaypyoew. TUXn T avTt- 
7 ff) BY 207 f > J 
ra€ecbar, pirov re ovdeva Tpojoecbar.* evdoEias 
éml tTocotTov mpovojcecta, ep dGoov py KaTa- 
pporvjceaBac- parrSgv te eddhpavOyjcecfar tav 

dAAwv év tais Pewpiats. 

Eikévas te avabjoew. <et> ei éxor, ddvadopws av 

‘ \ ron 7 fa 
oxoln. povov Te Tov coddov opbdas av vmepl Te 
Hovouris Kal mrounTuKts SiadefeoBac- ToupLaTa TE 
evepyelg obk adv Tovfoat. od Kuwvelofat te eTEpov 
éTEpou copcrepov. XpnparretoBat TE, aA amo 

> 

povns codias, dmopnoavra. Kal p.ovapyov ev 
Kaip@ Deparetoer. Kal émxapioecbat Twe emt 
T® Svopfwipare Kat ayoAnv KaTackevacew, adr’ 
ovxX wot dxAaywyfoat Kal dvayvescea Ba ev 
mAnber, GAN ody ExovtTa: Soypatiety Te Kal ovK 
amopjoew: Kat Kal? tmvous dé opovov eoeobar, 

i ec A i A rs 
Kat birép pidov more TeOvyEeoOar. 
a a \ 
Aoxe? 8° adrois dyaptjnuara dvica «lvar, Kal 
\ e ‘ \ A a , A > % f 
Thy vylevav tict pev ayabdv, tioi 8’ adiddopov. 

‘ A > , ta A t ~ A 
THY b€ dvdpeiav puoe pa) yiveobat, Aoyrop® be 
Tob ouppepovros Kal THY diAiay dia Tas xpetas* 
dev pévro. mpoxardpyecbar (Kai yap Thy yay 
omretpoptev) ovviotacbar 5€ abtiy Kata Kowwviav 
Tois Tats HOovais exmemAnpwy<evots >. 

~ a , 

TH evdapoviary diyf vociobar, Thy Te aKpoTaTny, 
o uj \ 
ola €oTl mepi Tov Deov, émitaow ovK Exovaay’ Kal 
Thy <KaTa THY> mpooOnKnv Kal adalpeow ndovarv. 

Merirdov 8° emt tiv emoroAjy. 


1 krjoecOa codd, : corr. Bignone. 





2 Cf. Philodemus, Ilepi evceBelas (Us. p. 258). 
» The transposition of this paragraph is due to Bignone 
(p. 214, notes 2, 4). 
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He will be fond of the country. He will be armed 
against fortune and will never give up a friend. He 
will pay just so much regard to his reputation as not 
to be looked down upon. He will take more delight 
than other men in state festivals.¢ 

> The wise man will set up votive images. Whether 
he is well off or not will be matter of indifference to 
him. Only the wise man will be able to converse 
correctly about music and poetry, without however 
actually writing poems himself. One wise man does 
not moye more wisely than another. And he will 
make money, but only by his wisdom, if he should 
be in poverty, and he will pay court to a king, if 
need be. He will be grateful to anyone when he is 
corrected. He will found a school, but not in such 
a manner as to draw the crowd after him; and will 
give readings in public, but only by request. He 
will be a dogmatist but not a mere sceptic ; and he 
will be like himself even when asleep. And he will 
on occasion die for a friend. 

The school holds that sins are not all equal ; that 
health is in some cases a good, in others a thing 
indifferent ; that courage is not a natural gift but 
comes from calculation of expediency ; and that 
friendship is prompted by our needs. One of the 
friends, however, must make the first advances (just 
as we have to cast seed into the earth), but it is 
maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. 

Two sorts of happiness can be conceived, the one 
the highest possible, such as the gods enjoy, which 
cannot be augmented, the other admitting addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. 

We must now proceed to his letter, | 
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seo tA ~ te 
Exixovpos Mevouxet yaipew. 

“Mire véos tis dv peddérw didocogeiv, pire 
yépwv imdpywy Komdatw dirocopdv: ovre yap 
dwpos oddeis eoTw ote mdpwpos mpos TO Kara, 
buynvy byvaivov. 6 dé Aéywv 7 paw Tod dido- 

a~ e La a“ if A o a we 
cogeiv tnapyew 7) mapeAnAvbévar THY Wpav Cpovos 
€or. T@ A€yovrt mpos eddapoviav H unMwW TapEivat 

As ¢ a is > A eo oe 
TH Mpav } pynKér elvar THY Wpav. wate pidocogy- 
téov Kal véw Kal yépovT., TH pev OTws ynpacKkwv 
vealn TOUS ayabots bea Thy xdpw dv yeyovoTwr, 

~ 7 rd, Ca in) A Sy 4 A a he 
7@ 8 émws véos dpa kal wadatds 7 Sia THY adoBiav 
Tav peddAcgvrwy. pedeTav ody xp Ta moLodvTa, 
tiv evdapoviay, el mep grapovons pev atrijs, 
mavra éxomev, arovons dé, mavTa mparTomer eis 
TO TavTny éxew. 

ce ya, r) tA ~ cf rr ~ A 

€ ao. avexas mapyyyeAdov, TavTa Kai 
mparre Kat peAéta, aTowyeia TOD KaAd@s CHy tat7’ 
> fi = \ \ \ A 
civar diadapBavwv. mpa@rov prev tov Geov Caov 
ad0aprov Kal paxdapiov vouilwy, ws y Kown Too 

a fond > 
Geot vonos breypadn, pnbev pre THs apPapotas 
GAASTpiov pte THS paKapidTynTos avoikevov adT@ 
mpocamte: wav S€ To puddtrew adtod Svvdpevoy 
ayy per adbapoias paxapidtyta mept adrod 

ld 3.1 x , 2. > N / > 
ddéale. Geot péev yap elow. evapyns S€ éorw 

Moers e AS o ’ > \ e \ 
aitav  yra@os: olovs 8 atrods <ot> moAdol 

ra i be > “ , ? ‘ 
vopilovow, ovk eiatv: od yap dvdatrovaw adrovs 
olovs vootaw. doeBiys 5€ ody 6 Tovs THY moAAGY 
Geods dvaipdv, aAN 6 Tas Tov TOAAMY S0Eas Beois 
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| Epicurus to Menoeceus, greeting. 

“Let no one be slow to seek wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is 
grown old. For no age is too early or too late for 
the health of the soul. And to say that the season 
for studying philosophy has not yet come, or that it 
is past and gone, is like saying that the season for 
happiness is not yet or that it is now no more. 
Therefore, both old and young ought to seek wisdom, 
the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may be young in good things because of the grace 
of what has been, and the latter in order that, while 
he is young, he may at the same time be old, because 
he has no fear of the things which are to come. So 
we must exercise ourselves in the things which bring 
happiness, since, if that be present, we have every- 
thing, and, if that be absent, all our actions are 
directed toward attaining it. 

'* Those things which without ceasing I have de- 
clared unto thee, those do, and exercise thyself 
therein, holding them to be the elements of right 
life. First believe that God is a living being im- 
mortal and blessed, according to the notion of a god 
indicated by the common sense of mankind ; and so 
believing, thou shalt not affirm of him aught that is 
‘foreign to his immortality or that agrees not with 
blessedness, but shalt believe about him whatever 
may uphold both his blessedness and his immortality. 
For verily there are gods, and the knowledge of them 
is manifest ; but they are not such as the multitude 
believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain 
the_notions they form respecting them. Not the 
man who denies the gods w orshipped by the multi- 
tude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multi- 
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mpooantTuy. od yap mpodnifers elaiv, GAN’ dzody- 
ets pevdeis at Tav Toa & Omep bea anogpacets: 
evOev at péyeorat BraBar te Tots KaKois eK Deady 
emdyovra Kal wdédrerat Tots ayabois. rais yap 
idtaus olxerovprevor dua mavros dperais ods ojLotous 
amodexovrTaL, Tav TO py ToLodTov ws aAAdTpLOV 
vopilovres. 

4 Lvvebile dé é&v ro _vopitew pndev mpos mpas 
elvau TOV Odvarov- emret mav ayabov Kab KaKOV éV 
aicOjce.: atépnais 5€ eotw aicbncews 6 Bavartos. 
obev yrados dphy tod pnbev elvar mpos Huds Tov 
Oavatov amodavarov moved TO THs CwHs OvynTov, 
ovK ametpov' mpooTifeica ypovov adda Tov THs 
abavacias adedAopevn wd0ov. odfev ydp eorw ev 
7@ Chv dewov TH Katedndpdte yvnoiws 7d pybev 
bmdpyew ev TH py Civ Sewov. wore paras 6 
Aéywv Sediévae Tov Oavarov ob ort Avmrjoer Tmapwv, 
aan’ ore AuTrEt pew. 6 yap “— ovK evoxAci, 
TpoodoKusjLevov kevos Avze?. prcwdéoTarov 
oby ray KaKav 6 Advaros oddev rae pas, erreLo7) 
mep Grav pev nets ev, 6 Odvatos od mdpecTu: 
é6tav 8 6 Oavatos raph, Td” Hels ovK eopev. 
ovTe ovv mpos Tos CavrTds eoTw oUTE TpPOs TOUS 
TeTEAEUVTHKOTAS, ETELONTIEP TrEpl ODS prev OVK EOTLY, 
ot 8 ovKére eiaiv. aAN of moAXol Tov Oavatov ore 
bev as péyorov Tov KaK@V pevdyovow, ore de 
ws dvdrravow Tov ev te Civ <Kaxav aipobvrat. 6 
dé aodds ovre mapaitetzar ro Civ> odre PoPetrat 


1 ov« dmopov codd.: corr. Menag.: sed post adda rév inf. 
(14) <dzropov> excidisse putat Bignone. 





° The striking resemblance to this passage of ps.-Plat. 
Axiochus, 369 8, has often been pointed out, most recently by 
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tude believes about them is truly impious. For the 
utterances of the multitude about the gods are not 
true preconceptions but false assumptions; hence 
it is that the greatest evils happen to the wicked 
and the greatest blessings happen to the good from 
the hand of the gods, seeing that they are always 
favourable to their own good qualities and take 
pleasure in men like unto themsely es, but reject as 
alien whatever is not of their kind.| 

f Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing 
to us, for good and evil imply sentience, and death 
is the privation of all sentience ; therefore a right 
understanding that death is nothing to us makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable, not by “adding to life an 
illimitable time, but by taking away the yearning 
after immortality. For life has no terrors for him 
who has thoroughly apprehended that there are no 
terrors for him in ceasing to live. Foolish, therefore, 
is the man who says that he fears death, not because 
it will pain when it comes, but because it pains in the 
prospect. Whatsoever causes no annoyance whenitis 
present, causes only a groundless pain in the expecta- 
tion. Death, therefore, the most awful of evils, is 
nothing to us, seeing that, when we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not. It is 
nothing, then, either to the living or to the dead, for 
with the living it is not and the dead exist no longer.* 
But in the world, at one time men shun death as 
the greatest of all evils, and at another time choose 
it as a respite from the evils in life. The wise man 
does not deprecate life nor does he fear the cessation 


E. Chevallier, Etude crit. du dialogue ps.-plat. lV Axiochos 
(Lyon, 1914, pp. 74 sq.); he rightly maintains the priority of 
the letter to Menoeceus (ib. p. 76). 
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To py Civ: ove yap avr@ Mpostorarat To Civ 
ore dofaler au KaKov elvae TO pn Cy. worep de 
To autiov ov TO mAetov mavros ada. TO HOLOTOV 
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aorracTov, adAd Kai dia TO THY adrHy eivar weAerHy 
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d€ xelpov Kal 6 A€ywr, Kadov prev pH Podvat, 


gira 8 étws akiota mUAas *Aidao mepHoa. 


el prev yap metrolws todTd dyat, mHs ovK am- 
épxeTar Tod Cv; ev éroipw yap abt@ tobr’ éorw, 
elrep HV BeBovAevpevov arg BeBaiws: e¢ 8é 
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mpos THY rod odparos doxAqaiav, at oe Tos avro 
TO oi. Toure yap amavis fewpia macav aipeow 
Kat poyyy émavdyew oldev emt THV Tob ocparos 
bylecav Kat THY Tis, puyfs atapagiav, émret Tobro 
Tob poaraptes Cav éore Tédos. ToUTOU yap xapw 
mdvra mpdrrojer, Orrws purjre ay apuev_ pajre Tap- 
B@uev- étav 8 daa€ tobro rept Huds yevnrat, 
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of life. The thought of life is no offence to him, nor 
is the cessation of life regarded as an evil. And 
even as men choose of food not merely and simply 
the larger portion, but the more pleasant, so the 
wise seek to enjoy the time which is most pleasant 
and not merely that which is longest. And he who 
admonishes the young to live well and the old to 
make a good end speaks foolishly, not merely because 
of the desirableness of life, but because the same 
exercise at once teaches to live well and to die well. 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to 
be born, but when once one is born to pass with all 
speed through the gates of Hades.2 For if he truly 
believes this, why does he not depart from life? It 
were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly 
convinced. If he speaks only in mockery, his words 
are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. 

“We must remember that the future is neither 
wholly ours nor wholly not ours, so that neither must 
we count upon it as quite certain to come nor despair 
of it as quite certain not to come. 

kc We must also reflect that of desires some are 
natural, others are groundless; and that of the 
natural some are necessary as well as natural, and 
some natural only. And of the necessary desires 
some are necessary if we are to be happy, some if 
the body is to be rid of uneasiness, some if we are 
even to live. He who has a clear and certain under- 
standing of these things will direct every preference 
and aversion toward securing health of body and 
tranquillity of mind, seeing that this is the sum and 
end of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions 
is to be free from pain and fear, and, when once we 


* Theognis 425, 427. 
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Avera 7s 6 Tis poxjs Keyser, ovK éxovTos TOU 
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have attained all this, the tempest of the soul is 
laid ; seeing that the living creature has no need to 
goin search of something that is lacking, nor to look 
for anything else by which the good of the soul and 
of the body will be fulfilled. When we are pained 
because of the absence of pleasure, then, and then 
only, do we feel the need of pleasure. L Wherefore 
we call pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed 
a Pleasure is our rst and kindred good. Luh is 
aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we 
make feeling the rule by which to judge of every 
good thing. And since pleasure is our first and 

native good, for that reason we do not choose every 
pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from 
them. And ofttimes we consider pains superior to 
‘pleasures when submission to the pains for a long 
ae brings us as a consequence a greater pleasure. 
While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally 
akin to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, 
just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is 
to be shunned. It is, however, by measuring one 
against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be 
judged. Sometimes we treat the good as an evil, 
and the evil, on the contrary, as a good. Again, we 
regard independence of outward things as a great 
good, not so as in all cases to use little, but so as to 
be contented with little if we have not much, being 
honestly persuaded that they have the sweetest 
enjoyment of luxury who stand least in need of it, 
and that whatever is natural is easily procured and 
only the vain and worthless hard to win. Plain’ fare 
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Aavoers ralSwv Kal yuvakdv ov6? (yQvwv Kat TOV 
ddAwy, daa éper trodutedjs tparela, Tov nov 
yevva Blov, aa vapev Aoyropos Kal Tas airias 
e€epevvav mdons aipecews Kal duyfis Kal Tas 
Sdéas eLeAavvwv e& adv metoros Tas puxas Kara 
AapBaver OdépuBos. rovtwy dé mavreov apy?) Kal 
TO peyroror dyaBov dpovnars: 810 Kal girosodias 
TULLWTEPOV dmdpxee dpovnars, &€ rs at i Aowral moar 
mepvKaow dperat, dudacKovca as ovK éorw 
ydéws Chv dvev tod ppovipws Kal Kadds Kal 
dications, ovde dpoviws Kat Kadds Kai Sucaiws 
dvev Tot ndéws aupred¥Kacr yap at apetal TH 
Cay noéws, Kal TO Civ ndéws todtwv éotiv a- 
xdpiorov. 
“Eel tiva vopilers eivar Kpetrrova Tob Kal mept 
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gives as much pleasure as a costly diet, when once 
the pain of want has been removed, while bread and 
water confer the highest possible pleasure when they 
are brought to hungry lips. To habituate one’s self, 
therefore, to simple and inexpensive diet supplies all 
that is needful for health, and enables a man to meet 
the necessary requirements of life without shrinking, 
and it places us in a better condition when we 
approach at intervals a costly fare and renders us 
fearless of fortune. 

[When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and 
aim, we do not mean the pleasures of the prodigal 
or the emo of sensuality, as we are mndersiowd 


of pain in the body and of motion in the soul. It is 
‘not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of 
“revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish 
and other delicacies of a luxurious table, which pro- 
duce a pleasant life ; it is sober reasoning, searching 
out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, and 
banishing those beliefs through which the greatest 
tumults take possession of the soul.\\Of all this the 
beginning and the greatest good i is prudence. Where- 
foré prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy ; from it spring all the other virtues, for 
it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure 
which is not also a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice ; ; nor lead a life of prudence, hives and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and 
a pleasant life is inseparable from them. 

*¢ Who, then, is superior in thy judgement to such a 
man? He holds a holy belief concerning the gods, 
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Gedv Gova do€alovres Kal mepi Oavarou dia TavTos 
apdBws €xovtos Kal TO THs dvoews ermidchoyr- 
opevouv TéAos, Kal TO pev TaY ayabav mépas ws 
éo7w evoupTAnpwrdy te Kal edmdoptaoTtoyv dia- 
AapBavovtos, To b€ Tay KaK@v ws 2 xXpovous 7 
movous exer Bpaxeis, Thy O€ bd TWwY deomorw 
eloayouevny TavTWV SiayeA@vzos" <eiuappevyny Kal 
paMov a pev Kar dvdyeny yiyveoBau Aeyovros >, 
& d€ amo TUxyNs, a dé Tap’ Teas Sud 70 Thy peev 
dvdyeqy dvumevOuvov elvar, THY B€ TUXNY dorarov 
opav, TO de wap’ Nas adcorroTOV, @ Kal TO LE~TTOV 
Kai TO evavtiov mapakcAovbeivy méduKxev (eel 
Kpeitrov Hv TO mept Dedv pvbe caraxodoubeiv 7 
TH TOV guoucdy etuappevn Sovrevew* 6 per yap 
eArrida TaparT noes broypager bedv dud TYLS, ” 
de drrapairntov exer THY avayKyv), THY Se TUYNV 
ote Hedy, ws of Toot vopilovow, troAapBavovros 
(od0ev yap araxtws Ded mpatrerat) ovte aBeBarov 
aitiavy (<ovK> olerar prev yap ayaloyv 7 KaKov ex 
TavTyns Tpos TO paKkapiws Cv avOpwrots SidocPar, 
dpxas pevrou peydhov dyalav 7 Kaka v0 TAvTHS 
xopnyetabac), Kpetttov eivar vopilovros eVioylotws 
aTvyxeElV 7) ddoyiorws edruxety Bédtiov yap év vrais 
T, pagear 70 Karas xpibev pa opbwnbjvar oud Tavrny. 
‘ Tabra oby Kal Ta. Tovrows ouyyevip pedéra ™pos 
ceauTov Teepas Kal vuKTOoS mpos Te Tov 6jLoLov 
ceauT@, Kal ovdéroTe ovl” rap otr dvap dta- 
rapax6r}on, Choes b€ ws eds ev avOprirrots. ovbev 
yap oie OvnTad Caw Cav dvOpwros ev abavarous 
ayabois.” 
1 dyyéddovtos (-Awvtos PQ) codd.: diayeXGvros corr. Us, 
addito <eiwappévny . . . A€éyovTos>. 
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and is altogether free from the fear of death. He 
has diligently considered the end fixed by nature, 
and understands how easily the limit of good things 
can be reached and attained, and how either the dura- 
tion or the intensity of evils is but slight. Destiny, 
which some introduce as sovereign over all things, 
he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through 
our own agency. For he sees that necessity destroys 
responsibility and that chance or fortune is incon- 
stant ; whereas our own actions are free, and it is 
to them that praise and blame naturally attach. It 
were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the 
gods than to bow beneath that yoke of destiny 
which the natural philosophers have imposed. The 
one holds out some faint hope that we may escape 
if we honour the gods, while the necessity of the 
naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. Nor does he 
hold chance to be a god, as the world in general 
does, for in the acts of a god there is no disorder ; 
nor to be a cause, though an uncertain one, for he 
believes that no good or evil is dispensed by chance 
to men so as to make life blessed, though it supplies 
the starting-point of great good and great evil. He 
believes that the misfortune of the wise is better 
than the prosperity of the fool. It is better, in short, 
that what is well judged in action should not owe its 
successful issue to the aid of chance. ' 

/« Exercise thyself in these and kindred precepts day 
and night, both by thyself and with him who is like 
unto thee ; then never, either in waking or in dream, 
wilt thou be disturbed, but wilt live as a god among 
men. For man loses all semblance of mortality by 
living in the midst of immortal blessings.” 
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Mavrixny 8 dmacav ev adows dvaipet, ws Kal 
€v TH piKpa emTouy. Kat dyow “wari? oboe 
dvbtapKros, et 5€ Kal drapK7y}, ovdev pos Tuas 
¢ , Us ) 

Hynréa yuvdpeva. 

Tocatra Kai wept TOY Buwtixav: Kat emt mAelw 
dieiAextar adrAaxole. 

Acadéperar 5€ pos tos Kupnvaixods mept tis 
ndovis’ of pev yap THY KaTaoTHLATIKHY OUK éey- 
Kpivovot, wovny dé Ti ev Kwiaer 6 S€ ddorépay * * 
puxfs Kal cwparos, ws Pnow ev 7@ epi atpéoews 
Kal duyis Kal ev TP Tlepi TéAous Kal ev TO TPWTH 
Tlepi Biwy nai év TH mpos Tous ev Morafvn pido- 
addovs emoToAy. opotws S€ Kal Avoyevns ev TH 
ertakaioekaTn TOY “EmAdkrwy kat Mnzpddwpos 
év TH Tipoxpare: Aeyovaw obtw: vooupéevyns dé 
Hoovas THs TE KaTa Kivnow Kal THs KaTaoTHMA- 
tTuxhs. 60 ’Ezixoupos ev 7@ Ilepi aipécewv ottw 
Aéyer: “7 wev yap arapagkia Kal amovia KaTaoTy- 
parikal claw ydovai: 7 S€ yapa Kal 7 eddpoovvn 
KaTa Kivnow evepyeia BAgtovra.” 

“Ere zpos rods Kupnvaixovs: of wev yap xelpous 
Tas owpatikas adAynddvas ta&v puyikdv, KoAdle- 
afar yotv rods dpapravovras awpaTt- 6 Sé Tas 
guyixds. THv yobv cdpka 70 Tmapov povoy yeuyud- 
lew, tiv dé uxt Kai To mapeABov Kal TO Trapov 
Kai To péAdov. ottws obv Kal peilovas Hdovas 





@ This short note on divination is clumsily inserted between 
the last words of the epistle and the expositor’s natural 
reference to other works of Epicurus treating of ethics ; 
Usener conjectures that it may have come from a Scholium 
attached to the epistle. 
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Elsewhere he rejects the whole of divination,? as 
in the short epitome, and says, ‘“‘ No means of pre- 
dicting the future really exists, and if it did, we 
must regard what happens according to it as nothing 
to us.” 

Such are his views on life and conduct ; and he has 
discoursed upon them at greater length elsewhere. 

He differs from the Cyrenaics ® with regard to 
pleasure. They do not include under the term the 
pleasure which is a state of rest, but only that which 
consists in motion. Epicurus admits both; also 
pleasure of mind as well as of body, as he states in 
his work On Choice and Avoidance and in that On 
the Ethical End, and in the first book of his work 
On Human Life and in the epistle to his philo- 
sopher friends in Mytilene. So also Diogenes in the 
seventeenth book of his Epilecta, and Metrodorus 
in his Timocrates, whose actual words are: ‘‘ Thus 
pleasure being conceived both as that species which 
consists in motion and that which is a state of rest.” 
The words of Epicurus in his work On Choice are : 
“ Peace of mind and freedom from pain are pleasures 
which imply a state of rest; joy and delight are seen 
to consist in motion and activity.” 

He further disagrees with the Cyrenaics in that 
they hold that pains of body are worse than mental 
pains; at all events evil-doers are made to suffer 
bodily punishment ; whereas Epicurus holds the pains 
of the mind to be the worse ; at any rate the flesh 
endures the storms of the present alone, the mind 
those of the past and future as well as the present. 
In this way also he holds mental pleasures to be 


> Next come excerpts dealing with the difference between 
Epicurean and Cyrenaic ethics. 
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> \ ~ ~ > V4 A ~ ~ 
elva. tas THs wWuyns. arodei€er 5€ ypHrar Tod 
TéNos elvar THY HOovyY TH Ta CHa Gua TH yevvynOA- 
vat TH pev evapecteiabar, TH S€ 7évw mpooKpoveLy 
dvarkas Kal xwpis Adyov. adroT7abds ody devyopev 

A > i 7 A ie Ue. lal , 
Thy adynddva: va kal 6 “‘HpaxAjs cataPiBpwokd- 
fLevos U0 Tov xiT@vos Boa 


, ee > b | > ” é 
ddxvev Wlwv: audi 8 eorevov mérpat 
Aoxpa@v 7 dpevor paves EdBoias 7’ dxpat. 


‘ A A ec AS x ‘ > A e a > 

Ava 8€ rHv Hdoviv Kal Tas apeTas aipetaBaL, od 
80 abrds, Womep TH larpiKyy b.a THY dyievav, Kaba 
ono Kat Avoyévns ev 7 7H elkoo7f} Tta@v ’EmaAdkrwyv, os 
Kal Staywyny A€yer THY aywynv. 6 o "Exixoupos 
Kal dxebprarov pyot Tis ndovis THY apeTiy povny- 
7a 8 Ada xwpilecbar, olov Bpwra. 

Kai dépe ody 87 viv tov Kododdva, ws ay etzot 
tis, emOGpev Tod Tmavrds ovyypapparos Kal Tod 

ra ~ if A yf ? ~ / 
Biov tod diroaddov, tas Kuplias adrod dd€as 
mapabéuevor Kal TavTas TO Tay ovyypaypa KaTa- 
kXelcavres, Teer ypnodpevor TH THs evdayovias 
> ~ 
OTs 

(ill | To paKdprov Kal adbaprov ovre auto mpay- 
para exet ovte dAAw TapeXel, WOTE OUTE opyais 
ovrTe yaptot avvéyera’ ev dobevel yap mav 76 

~ a La ‘ 1 wv £ 

towtrov. [ev dAdo dé gdyat tods Heovs Oyw 





pe a A 4 > ‘ GQ ~ a 
Gewpyntovs, ots ev Kat’ apifuocv bheardtas, ovs 





@ Soph. Trach. 787 f. ; but our mss. read Body for daxvwv. 

> This collection of forty of the most important articles of 
faith in the Epicurean creed was famous in antiquity. It 
consists of extracts from the voluminous writings of Epicurus, 
and may have been put together by a faithful disciple. On 
the other hand, Epicurus laid great stress (§§ 35, 36) on 
epitomes of his doctrine being committed to memory; so 
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greater than those of the body. And as proof that 
pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living 
things, so soon as they are born, are well content 
with pleasure and are at enmity with pain, by the 
prompting of nature and apart from reason. Left 
to our own feelings, then, we shun pain; as when 
even Heracles, devoured by the poisoned robe, cries 
aloud, 


And bites and yells, and rock to rock resounds, 
Headlands of Locris and Euboean cliffs.* 


And we choose the virtues too on account of 
pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health. So too in the 
twentieth book of his Epzlecta says Diogenes, who 
also calls education (dymyi) recreation (diaywyi)). 
Epicurus describes virtue as the sine qua non of 
pleasure, z.e. the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be, everything else, food, for instance, being 
separable, 7.e. not indispensable to pleasure. 

Come, then, let me set the seal, so to say, on my 
entire work as well as on this philosopher’ s life by 
citing his Sovran Maxims,? therewith bringing the 
whole work to a close and making the end of it to 
coincide with the beginning of happiness. | 
{.1. A blessed and eternal being has no trouble 
himself and brings no trouble upon any other being ; 
hence he is exempt from movements of anger and 
partiality, for every such movement implies weakness. 
[Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reason alone, some being numerically distinct, while others 


that his passion for personal direction and supervision of the 
studies of his pupils may have induced him to furnish them 
with such an indispensable catechism. 
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~ ~ vA ~ 
dé kal” Gpociderav ex THS ovvexods emippioews THY 
eZ P ? ra Sak \ 3: b) > a 
opotwy eldwAwy emi to atTo azmoTeTeAeopevwv 
avOpuroedas. | 








[II.] ‘O @avaros oddév mpos Ads: TO yap dia- 
Avbev dvaobyret- 7d 8 avatabynTotv oddev mpos 
Nps. 

[II1.] “Opos tod peyebous Tav ndovav % mavrTos 
Tov dAyotvTos UmeEaipects. Grou 8’ av TO HOdjLEvoOV 
ev, Kal” ov av xpdvov 7, obK éoTt 70 aAyoby 7 TO 
AuTovpevov 7 TO ovvappdrepov. 

(IV.] Od xpoviler 70 ddyoby auveyas ev TH 
oapKt, adAvAa TO pev dpov Tov éAdxvoTov xpdvoy 
mapeott, TO dé povoy Uepreivoy To 700peevor 
KaTa odpKka ov ToAAas Huépas cuppever.’ at dé 
moAvypovic. THY appworidy mAcovdalov éxovor 

yodopevoy ev TH capKki q mEp TO aAyodv. 

[V.] Odn dow 7d€éws Civ dvev Tob ppovipaas Kal 
Karas Kal duxaiws, <ovoe Ppovipos Kat Kadds 
Kat Sukaiws> dvev Tod deus. orm O€ TobTo 7) 
Umdpxet e€ 08 Say ppovipws, Kal Kadd@s Kai Suxaiws 
bmdpyer, ovkK Eat TOUTOV ndEws CHy. 

[VI.] “Evexa Tob Oappetv &€ avOpwruv, a. Kara 
vow [apxfs Kal aorreias | ayabov, e& adv av 
mote TOO olds 7 7. mapackevalecbar. 

[VIT.] "Evd0€or kat wepiBrerrot wes eBovdnOnaav 
yeveoar, THy && avOpebrreny doddAcrav oUTw vop- 
Govres Teputornoeabar, wor et pev aopadns 
6 rév rodtrwv Bios, dméhaBov TO THS pucews 
dyabov: et Oe PA. dogadrs, ovK exovew ov eveka 
e€ dpyns Kata 70 THs ddcews oiKetov wpéexOnoav. 


1 cuuBaive codd.: corr. Bywater. 
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result uniformly from the continuous influx of similar 
images directed to the same spot and in human form.] 

2. Death is nothing to us; for the body, when it 
has been resolved into its elements, has no feeling, 
and that which has no feeling is nothing to us. 

8. The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit in 
the removal of all pain. When pleasure is present, 
so long as it is uninterrupted, there is no pain either 
of body or of mind or of both together. 

4, Continuous pain does not last long in the flesh ; 
on the contrary, pain, if extreme, is present a very 
short time, and even that degree of pain which 
barely outweighs pleasure in the flesh does not last for 
many days together. Illnesses of long duration even 
permit of an excess of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

5. It is impossible to live a pleasant life without 
living wisely and well and justly, and it is impossible 
to live wisely and well and justly without living 
pleasantly. Whenever any one of these is lacking, 
when, for instance, the man is not able to live wisely, 
though he lives well and justly, it is impossible for 
him to live a pleasant life. 

6. In order to obtain security from other men any 
means whatsoever of procuring this was a natural 
good. 

7. Some men have sought to become famous and 
renowned, thinking that thus they would make 
‘themselves secure against their fellow-men. If, then, 
the life of such persons really was secure, they 
attained natural good ; if, however, it was insecure, 
they have not attained the end which by nature’s 
own prompting they originally sought. 

2 Usener, followed by Bignone, regards apy js kat BaocXelas 
of the vulgate text as a marginal gloss on ¢£ dv. 
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[VIII.] Ovdeuia %dov7) Kal? éavto KaKxov: aAda 
Ta TWaY HdovaY TonTiKA ToAAaTIAactous emipépet 
Tas oxAjces TOV Hdovav. 

442 [IX.] Ed xatezuxvotro maca 7bovn, Kal xpove 
Kal 7epl oAov TO dOpovopa bmpyev 7) TA KUpLwraTa 
pépn Tis dvcews, odk dv mote bedepov adAjdrwy 
ai 7Oovat. 

[X.] Ei 7a mowrixa tev mept rods adowrous 
noovav eAve tods ddBous rHs Siavotas Tovs Te Tept 
perewpwv Kal Pavdrov Kai aAynddvwv, ett Te TO 
mépas Tov emOupidv edidacker, odk dv moTE 
eiyomev 6 Te eueupdpeba adrois, mavraydlev cic- 
mAnpovpevois TaV Adovav Kal oddaydev ovTE TO 
dAyoty otre TO AvTrovpevov Exovaw, 6 TEp EaTl TO 
Kakov. 

[XI.] Ei pnbev pds ai tv petewpwv brroriar 
nva@xyAovv Kal at wept Oavdrov, py more mpos Has 
h Tl, eT TE TO py KaTavoEeiv Tods Gpous TaV adyn- 
Sdveav Kal trav emfupidv, odK av mpocededpucba 
dvavodoyias. 

143 [XII.] Odx ww 7d doBovpevov Avew trep tov 
Kupwwtdtwv ph Katelddta tis 4 Tod, cUpmavTos 
vats, GAN dromrevdpevov TL TOV Kata ToOvS 
pvbous: ware odK Fv avev dvovodroyias axepaious 
Tas ydovas azroAapPavew. 

[XIII.] Oddev ddhedros fv tiv Kar’ dvOpedovs 
daoddrcav katackevalecbar Tov avwlev bromTwv 
KabeotwTwy Kal TaV Bm0 ys. Kal aTA@s THY 
év TH ameipw. 
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8. No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things 
which produce certain pleasures entail annoyances 
many times greater than the pleasures themselves. 

9. If all pleasure had been capable of accumula- 
tion,—if this had gone on not only by recurrence in 
time, but all over the frame or, at any rate, over 
the principal parts of man’s nature, there would never 
have been any difference between one pleasure and 
another, as in fact there is. 

10. If the objects which are productive of pleasures 
to profligate persons really freed them from fears of 
the mind,—the fears, I mean, inspired by celestial 
and_atmospheric phenomena, the fear of death, the 
fear of pain; if, further, they taught them to limit 
their desires, we should never have any fault to find 
with such persons, for they would then be filled with 
pleasures to overflowing on all sides and would be 
exempt from al] pain, whether of body or mind, that 
is, from all evil. 

‘11. If we had never been molested by alarms at 
celestial and atmospheric phenomena, nor by the 
misgiving that death somehow affects us, nor by 
neglect of the proper limits of pains and desires, we 
should have had no need to study natural science. 

12. It would be impossible to banish fear on matters 
of the highest importance, if a man did not know the 
nature of the whole universe, but lived in dread of 
what the legends tell us. Hence without the study of 
nature there was no enjoyment of unmixed pleasures. 

13. There would be no advantage in providing 
security against our fellow-men, so long as we were 
alarmed by occurrences over our heads or beneath 
the earth or in general by whatever happens in the 
boundless universe. 
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[XIV.] THs aodarelas tis e€ avOpdrwy yevo- 
pévns péxpt twos duvdper te e€eperotiKy’ Kat 
evmopia elAuKpweotdTyn yiverar 7) eK THS Hovxias 
Kal exywpyoews TaV moAAd@v acdddca. 

144 [XV.] ‘O tHs ddcews mAodTos Kal dpiorar 
Kal eUmoptaTos ear: 6 d€ Trav Kevav do€dv eis 
dmeipov exminret. 

[XVI.] Bpayéa cod tyn wapeuminrer, Ta O€ 
péytoTa Kal Kupitata 6 Acyiopos SiuiKnKE Kal 
kaTa TOV ovvexf} xpovov Tod Biov sioiKed Kat 
Stoucnjoer. 

[XVII.] ‘O 8ixatos arapaxroraros, 6 8 adiKos 
mrelorns Tapaxns yéenwv. 

[XVIII.] Ovxn evavEerar ev tH capki 7 ydovn, 
’ A a A > a > ~ ) ~ 
émevdav ana€ TO Kat evderav aAyoty e€apel7, 
> ng f Fs ~ \ ta A pA 
aAAa povov mrokiArera. THs Sé Svavolas TO mépas 
TO KATA THY HOdovnY ameyéevvnoey % TE TOUTwWY 
aitav exdoynots Kal TOV opoyevav Tovrots, doa 
Tous peyiatous pdPous mapeckevale TH Sdvavoia. 

ta € ” ed ” ” v bs € *y 

145 [XIX.] ‘O drretpos xpdvos tony éyec tHYv Hdovav 
Kal 0 TeTEpacpLevos, edv Tis aTHS TA TEpara KaTa- 
petpyjon TH Aoyopa. 

[XX.] ‘H pev capé amwéAaBe ra mépata ris 
Hoovis amepa, Kal dmeupos adtiy xpdvos map- 
eckevacev. 1) O¢ Otdvoia TOD THS GapKos TEAOUS Kal 
méparos AaBotaa tov émAoyropov Kal Tos tbmép 

~ 7A / 3 ‘A ‘ ~ , 
Tov ai@vos ¢éBovs exAvcaca tov mavTeAq Biov 
mapeckevacev, Kal odfev ere Tod amelpov xpovov 
mpocedenOn* <od> nv adr’ odre eduye THY HdovHY, 

1 efaipfelorex® Bz efarpeorix Ph: efepiorixg (-xy F)EP?: 
égoptatixy Meib. 
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14. When tolerable security against our fellow-men 
is attained, then on a basis = power sufficient to 
afford support ¢ and of material prosperity arises in 
most genuine form the security of a quiet private 
life withdrawn from the multitude. 

“15. Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and is 
easy to procure; but the wealth of vain fancies 
recedes to an infinite distance. 

16. Fortune but seldom interferes with the wise 
man ; his greatest and highest interests have been, 
are, and will be, directed by reason throughout the 
course of his life. 

17. The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost dis- 
quietude. 

18. Pleasure in the flesh admits no increase when 
once the pain of want has been removed ; after that 
it only admits of variation. The limit of pleasure in 
the mind, however, is reached when we reflect on 
the things themselves and their congeners which 
cause the mind the greatest alarms. 

19. Unlimited time and limited time afford an 
equal amount of pleasure, if we measure the limits 
of that pleasure by reason. 

20. The flesh receives as unlimited the limits of 
pleasure ; and to provide it requires unlimited time. 
But the mind, grasping in thought what the end and 
limit of the flesh is, and banishing the terrors of 
futurity, procures a complete and perfect life, and 
has no longer any need of unlimited time. Never- 
theless it does not shun pleasure, and even in the 


@ Or, if éopcrix# be read (with Meib., Kochalsky, and 
Apelt, cf. § 154), ‘‘ power to expel.” 
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29? Lees 7 > MY > ~ ~ A ua 
ot8” Hvika thy eEaywyny éx tod Civ ta mpdypara 
mapeckevaler, ws eAXeizoved Te Tod apiorov Piov 
Katéorpedev. 

148 [XXI.] ‘O 7a wépatra Tot Biov Karedws oder, 
e > / / 7 ‘ A > ~ > wa 
ws ebadpiatov éatt TO <TO> aAyodv Kar évderav 
> ~ A A 4 ee if, ~ re 
e€atpodv Kat 70 Tov 6Aov Biov mavTehA Kabrorav: 

~ , > ~ 
wor ovdev mpoodeitar mpaypdtwv ayavas KeKT)- 
pevov. 
ry ~ tf 
[XXII.] To tdearnkds det rédos emdoyilecBar 
‘ ~ A > Ul > > a \ / 
Kal mdoav tiv evapyeiav, ed iv 7a dogalopueva 
dvayopev' ef dé LH, TaVTA aKplolas Kal Tapayts 
of / 
€orat peord. 

[XXIII.] Et payn wacats tais aicbjceow, ody 
oe 2999 a nw ~ i | ~ ~ A / 
e€ers 00d ds av dis adrdv dcexseOofar mpos Ti 

3! 
ToLovpevos THY avaywynv Kpivns. 

147, [XXIV.] Et zw’ exBadrets awA@s aicbyow kal 
tun Svatpjoeis TO So€alopevov Kata TO mpoopevov 
Kal TO Tapov 76n KaTa THY alobnow Kal Ta Abn 
kal maoav davractikny éemBoAnv ths Stavoias, 
auvrapagers Kal tas Aourds aicbyoes TH paTaiw 
56m, WotTe TO KpiTHpiov amav exBadrets. et dé 
BeBawoes Kai TO mpospevoy amav ev tats doéa- 
atikais évvoiais Kal TO 7 THY emypapTupnaw, ovK 
exdeipers TO Srexsevopevov' ws TeTNPHKwS Eon 
nécav aupiopyrnow Kata maoav Kpiaw Tod opds 
” , > ~ 
7 py Opbds. 

r\ ‘ , 

148 [XXV.] Et? px) capa mavta Kaipov émavoicers 

~ ~ iv 
exaoTov TOY TpaTToMLEvw emi TO TéAOS THS P¥CEwS, 
iAAG if ww ‘ Ww bu 
adAa mpokatactpéeers ef Te huyny et Te Siwew 
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hour of death, when ushered out of existence by 
circumstances, the mind does not lack enjoyment of 
the best life. 

21. He who understands the limits of life knows 
how easy it is to procure enough to remove the pain 
of want and make the whole of life complete and 
perfect. Hence he has no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and 
conflict. 

22. We must take into account as the end all that 
really exists and all clear evidence of sense to which 
we refer our opinions; for otherwise everything will 
be full of uncertainty and confusion. 

23. If you fight against all your sensations, you 
will have no standard to which to refer, and thus no 
means of judging even those judgements which you 
pronounce false. 

24. If you reject absolutely any single sensation 
without stopping to discriminate with respect to that 
which awaits confirmation between matter of opinion 
and that which is already present, whether in sensa- 
tion or in feelings or in any presentative perception 
of the mind, you will throw into confusion even the 
rest of your sensations by your groundless belief and 
so you will be rejecting the standard of truth al- 
together. If in your ideas based upon opinion you 
hastily affirm as true all that awaits confirmation as 
well as that which does not, you will not escape error, 
as you will be maintaining complete ambiguity when- 
ever it is a case of judging between right and wrong 
opinion. 

25. If you do not on every separate occasion refer 
each of your actions to the end prescribed by nature, 
but instead of this in the act of choice or avoidance 
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Trovovevos eis GAAo TL, ovK EaovtTai Got Tots Adyots 
at mpagers akodovbor. 

[XXVI.] Tév emebupudy Goat pn em ady ‘obv 
émavdyovow eav p17 oupTrAnpwbaow, ouK elolv 
dvayratat arn’ eddidxuTov Ty Opegw éxovow, 
orav dvoméptoro. 4 BAGBys arepyaotiKal doéwaw 
etvat. 

[XXVII.] *Qv 7% codia wapackevdlerat els tiv 
Tov Odov Biov paKxapioTnta, TOAD péyotov éoTw 
q THs pirias KTHOLS. 

XXVIII, yal abrn yan Oappetv re émoinoev 
imép Tob pnbev atesveov elvan Pewov pede moAv- 
xpoviov, Kal THY ev adrots Tols Wpiopevors aoda- 
Aecav dirlats* poadiora Kareide cuvTedoupevyny. 

[XXIX.] Tay emiBupidv ai pe efor duaoxai 
<kal dvayKatat: at dé duvotkal> kal ovK avayKata’ 
at d€ ovre dvaikal ovr’ avayKatar GAG Tapa Kevin 
b6€av ywouevar. [votxas Kal avayKaias yyelrar 
6 ’Emixoupos tas aAynddvos amoAvovcas, ws moToOV 
emt dtipous: guavas dé ovK dvayKatas dé Tas 
mouxeMovoas povov THY Oovny, ft fa) drreEaipoupevas 
d€ TO ddynwa, ws mohureAR owria: ovre de duorkas 
od? dvayKaias, ws oteddvous Kal avdpidvtwv 
avabéceis.| 

[XXX.] ’Ev ais trav duoidy embupidv, por 
em adyobv b€ émavayovodmy eav pn) cvvteAecbaouw, 
Umdpyer 1) omoven avvrovos, mapa Kevyy do€av 
adrat yivovrat Kal od mapa THY Eavta@v pvaw ov 
dvayéovrar adda mapa THY Tod avOpumov Kevo- 
dokiav. 

[XXXI.] To ris ddcews Sikady €oTe avp- 

1 gidlas codd.: corr. Usener, 
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swerve aside to some other end, your acts will not 
be consistent with your theories. 

26. All such desires as lead to no pain when they 
remain ungratified are unnecessary, and the longing 
is easily got rid of, when the thing desired is difficult 
to procure or when the desires seem likely to produce 
ana 

. Of all the means which are procured by wisdom 
ae ensure happiness throughout the whole of life, 
by far the most important is the acquisition of 
friends. 

28. The same conviction which inspires confidence 
that nothing we have to fear is eternal or even of 
long duration, also enables us to see that even in 
our limited conditions of life nothing enhances our 
security so much as friendship. 

29. Of our desires some are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; others, again, 
are neither natural nor necessary, but are due to 
illusory opinion. [{Epicurus regards as natural and 
necessary desires which bring relief from pain, as e.g. 
drink when we are thirsty ; while by natural and not 
necessary he means those which merely diversify the 
pleasure without removing the pain, as e.g. costly 
viands; by the neither natural nor necessary he 
means desires for crowns and the erection of statues 
in one’s honour.—Scuot. | 

30. Those natural desires which entail no pain 
when not gratified, though their objects are vehe- 
mently pursued. are also due to illusory opinion ; and 
when they are not got rid of, it is not because of 
their own nature, but because of the man’s illusory 
opinion. 

31. Natural justice is a symbol or expression of 
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BoXov rob cupdhépovros eis TO un BAdrrrew adAjAous 
pnde BAdmrecBau. 

OU SXNIL] “Ooa Tay qe py Hdvvaro cvvO7- 
kas TrovetoBau Tas tmep ro p71) BAdmrew GAAa nde 
PrarrecBar, mpos rabra otlev Hv Sixarov ovoe 
ddtKov. doavrws de Kal tov eWay doa wy 100- 
varo 7 El eBovdero Tas owvOjKas movetobar Tas 
vmép Tov 1) BAdarew pede BrdrrrecBau. 

XXXII] Ovx qv te Kal? éavtd Sucatoovyn, 
aan ev tais jeer” ar Awv ovotpodpais Kad? om 
Bae 5% more del tomovs avvOrjKn ts drép Tod 

H BAdarew pnde BrdrrecBau. 

EXXXIV,] ld dduxio. od Kal? éavrapy Kav, 
ar’ ev 7 Kata Thy dropiav PoBw, et py Ajce 
Tovs Umeép TOV TovovTow _eheatnxoras ohaords. 

(XX, ] Ovx éoTt TOV Adbpe we KwobvTa wv 
ouvebevto mpos aMapAovs els TO pr} BAdarrew pnde 
Branreobar, TuaTevew OTL Ajeet, Kav _ Hupudes 
emt Tob Tapovros AavBavy. péxpt yap Kara- 
atpopys adnAov «i Kat Arjoet. 

[XXXVI. ] Kara pev <7 > kowvov maou TO 
dikatov TO atrd, oumpepov yap Tl hy ev Th mpos 
GAA Aous Kowwvig: KaTa dé TO tvov xepas Kat 
dowv 87 mote aitt@v od Gow ovvemeTat TO avTo 
Sixavov etvat. 

[XXXV IL. ] To pev émpapTupovpevov ore oul 
eper év tais xpetats THs mpos aAArjAous Kowavias 
TOV vopuabevrey <tvau bucater, Exel Tov Tob 
ducatov Xapaxriipa, édy TE TO AVTO TAOL yernrou 
édv TE pq) TO avd. eav be vopov Ora Ts, [} 
dmroBaivy dé Kara TO ouppepov Tijs 7pos ddA Aous 
Kowwvias, odKéTL ToOTo TH Tod duKaioy dvow 
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expediency, to prevent one man from harming or 
being harmed by another. 

32. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they 
may neither inflict nor suffer harm, are without 
either_justice or injustice. And those tribes which 
either could not or would not form mutual covenants 
to the same end are in like case. 

83. There never was an absolute justice, but only 
an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse in what- 
éver localities now and again from time to time, 
providing against the infliction or suffering of harm. 

34. Injustice is not in itself an evil, but only in its 
consequence, viz. the terror which is excited by 
apprehension that those appointed to punish such 
offences will discover the injustice. 

35. It is impossible for the man who secretly 
violates any article of the social compact to feel 
confident that he will remain undiscovered, even if 
he has already escaped ten thousand times; for 
right on to the end of his life he is never sure he will 
not be detected. 

36. Taken generally, justice is the same for all, to 
wit, something found expedient in mutual inter- 
course ; but in its application to particular cases of 
locality or conditions of whatever kind, it varies 
under different circumstances. 

_ 87. Among the things accounted just by conven- 
tional law, whatever in the needs of mutual inter- 
course is attested to be expedient, is thereby stamped 
as just, whether or not it be the same for all; and in 
case any law is made and does not prove suitable to 
the expediencies of mutual intercourse, then this is 
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exel. Kav peraminry 70 KaTa TO Sixavov oupdépor, 
Xpovov dé Twa eis TI moni evapporTn, ovdev 
iyrTov exeivov Tov xXpovov Hv Sikaov Tots wy cvais 
Kevais éavTovs ovvtapatrovaw, GAN’ amdAds eis Ta 
Tmpadypara Brérovow. 

153 [XXXVIIF.] "EvOa py Kawa yevoweveny Tav 
mepreoTotwy Tpayparav dvedavn py: dpporrovra 
els TI mpoAnyy | Ta vopabevra dikata ez” adrav 
TOV epywv, ovK jv Tabra, Sixata. évOa Sé Kawwav 
yevopeveny Tov Tpayar ov ovK ert ouvedepe Ta 
auTa dixaca Kelweva, evratba de tore joey Vv 
Sicata, Gre ouvedepey eis TH mpos dMAovs 
Kowaviay TOV oupmodrevopeveny * vorepov 8 ovK 
qv ért dikata, ore a) ouvedeper. 

154 |[XNNIX.] ‘0 0 a) Dappoby dno tav é€wlev 
dpiota ovoTnodevos odros TO jer duvara opopvra. 
KaTeckevadoaTo: Ta dé pn duvata ovK aAXddvdAd 
ye: daa S€ pndé todto Suvatos Hv, aveTiperkros 
eyévero, Kal ef&wpical’' dca tovtwv dAvotreAF 
mparrew. 

[cles] “Ooor Ty Sivap éoxov Tob 76 Gappeiv 
uddota ex tev SpopovyTeny Tapaskevdoacbat, 
ouTw Kat éBiwoay pLeT * dM gw WOloTa TO BeBaro- 
TaTov TioTwLA EXOVTES, kal mAnpeatarny oikeLo- 
TIITO dmodaPovres odk @dvpavTo ws mpos €Acov 
Ti Tob TeAEvTHOAYTOS TpoKAaTacTpOPyy. 

1 {wpicaro Steph.: é&yplcaro BFPQ: éfopicaro H: 
éfnpécaro Us. 
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no longer just. And should the expediency which 
is expressed by the law vary and only for a time 
correspond with the prior conception, nevertheless for 
the time being it was just, so long as we do not 
trouble ourselves about empty words, but look simply 
at the facts. 

38. Where without any change in circumstances 
the conventional laws, when judged by their con- 
‘sequences, were seen not to correspond with the 
notion of justice, such laws were not really just ; 
but wherever the laws have ceased to be expedient 
in consequence of a change in circumstances, in that 
case the laws were for the time being just when 
“they were expedient for the mutual intercourse of 
the citizens, and subsequently ceased to be just 
when they ceased to be expedient. 
~~89, He who best knew how to meet fear of external 
foes made into one family all the creatures he could ; 
and those he could not, he at any rate did not treat 
as aliens ; and where he found even this impossible, 
he avoided all intercourse, and, so far as was ex- 
pedient, kept them at a distance. 

40. Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their 
neighbours, being thus in possession of the surest 
guarantee, passed the most agreeable life in each 
other’s society ; and their enjoyment of the fullest 
intimacy was such that, if one of them died before 
his time, the survivors did not lament his death as 
if it called for commiseration. 
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ABDERA, ix. 34, 50, 58 

Abus, set free by Strato, v. 63 

Academus, eponym hero of 
Academy, iii. 7 

Academy, derivation of naine, iii. 7; 
Plato’s garden there, iii. 20; Old, 
Middle and New, i. 19; iv. 28, 
59; doctrines, iii. 67 ff. 

Acamantis, Attic tribe, vii. 10 

Accusative case in Stoic logic, vii. 
65 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet, ii. 
133 

Achaicns, vi. 99 

Acheron, iv. 31 

Achileiis, name of a district in 
Troas, i. 74 

Achilles (and the tortoise), argu- 
ment of Zeno, ix. 23 

Acragas. See Agrigentum ; river, 
viii. 62 

Acron, physician, ridiculed by Em- 
pedocles, Vili. 65 

Actis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 

Acnsilaus, numbered among the 
Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Adeimantus, Plato's brother, iii. 4 

Adeimantus (7d wacdtov), son of the 
above, iii. 41 

Aeacidae, ii. 5 

Aegina, ii. 115; iii. 3, 19, 36; v. 70; 
vi. 74 f. 

Aegospotami, ii, 10 

‘Aenesidemus, a later Sceptic, ix. 


62, $7, 102, 106, 107. Cy. Index 
a1. 
Aeschines, Socratic, ii. 60 ff. ; 


others of the same name, ii. 64 
Aeschines, father of Eudoxus, viii. 
86 
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Aeschrion, father of Lysanias, vi. 
23) 

Aeschylus, ii. 43; iii. 56 

Aesculapius. See Asclepius. 

Aesopus, i. 69, 72; ii. 42 

Aethalides (Pythagoras in a former 
birth), viii. + 

Aethiopia, visited by Democritus, 
ix. 35 

Aethiops, pupil of Aristippus, ii. 86 

ee father of Chrysippus, viii. 
$ 

Aetna, viii. 69 

Agamemnon, vii. 67, 160 

Agathenor, father of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Agathon, ii. 28 ; iii. 32 

Agemarchus, father of Hermarchus, 
Bae LISS LCT 

Agenor, ancestor of Thales, i. 22 

Agesarchus, reputed father of Epi- 
‘menides, i. 109 

Agesilaus, his friendship with 
Xenophon, ii. 51 

Agetor, patron of Menedemus, ii. 
138 

Agnonides, accuser of Theophras- 
tus, v. 37 

Agrigentum, viii. 40; home of 
Empedocles, viii. 51, 63, 67 

Agrippa, Seeptic, i ix. 88 

Air, ii. 3; ii G28 Vii. 136 f. 5 viii. 76 

Ajax, i. 4s, 62 

Alcaeus, poet, i. “M, 81; ii. 46 

Alcibiades, ii. 23 

Alcimus, rhetor, pupil of Stilpo, ii. 
114. Cf. Index II. 

Alcmaeon of Croton, viii. $3 

Alexamenus, iii. 48 

Alexander the Great, v. 4,5; vi. 32, 
33, 60, 63, 68 
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Alexander, father of Lacydes, iv. 59 

Alexander the Aetolian, tragic 
poet, ix. 113 

Alexander (Paris), i. 32 

Alexandria, v. 61 et saepe 

Alexandrian mina, of silver, vii. 
18; viii. $5 

Alexinus, dialectician, ij. 1093 iv. 
36; vii. 166 

Alexis, beloved of Plato, iii. 31 

Alopece (‘‘Foxton”), Attic deme, 
HE TEIN ay 

Alphens, river of Elis, ii. 110 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, i. $1 

Amasis, king of Egypt, viii. 3 

Ambraces, set free by Aristotle, 
v. 14 

Ambryon, author of work ou Theo- 
critus, v. 11 

Ameinias, father 
Cronus, ii. 111 

Ameinias, archon in 427 B.c., iii. 3 

Ameinias, agreement with Strato, 
v. 64 

Ameinias, friend of Parmenides, 
ix. 21 

Amphiaraus the seer, temple at 
Oropus, ii. 142 

Amphibolia, verbal ambiguity, de- 
fined by Stoics, vii. 62 

Amphiclides, father of Sophocles 
who accused Theophrastus, v. 
38 

Amphicritus, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Amphimenes of Cos, rival of Pin- 
dar, ii. 46 

Amphion, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Amphipolis, ii. 22 

Amyelas or Amyclus of Heracleia, 
pupil of Plato, iii. 46; ix. 40 

Amynomachus, friend and heir of 
Epicurns, x. 16 f. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, vy. 1 

Anacaea, Attic deme, vii. 10, 12 

Anacharsig the Scythian, i. 101 ff. 

Analogetici, name given to certain 
philosophers, i. 17 

Anaphlystus, Attic deme, vii, 12 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, i. 14, 
42; ii. 6 ff., 45; ix. 20, 34; others 
of the same name, ii. 15 

Anaxandrides, poet, iii. 26 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, ix. 58 ff. 
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Anaximander of Miletus, i. 13; ii. 
1f. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 3 ff. ; 
others of that name, ii. 3 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhetor- 
ician, ii. $8; v. 10s vigor 

Anchipylus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 
126 


Anchitus, vili. 61 

Anchor, said to have been dis- 
covered by Anacharsis, i. 105 

Andron of Argos, ix. 81 

Androsthenes of Aegina, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 75 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic, ii. $5, 96; 
ransomed Plato, ii. $6; iii. 20 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, ii. 133; 
iv, 21, 26 

Antidorus, ridiculed by Epicurus, 
x. 8 

Antigenes, father of Crates, iv. 21 

Antigonus Gonatas, king, ii. 110, 
127, 1415. iv.n89)41) 54s: 
ix. 110; letter to Zeno, vii. 7; 
generosity to Cleanthes, vii. 169 

Antilochus of Lemnos, opponent 
of Socrates, ii. 46; viii. 49 

Antimenidas, ii. 46 

Antiochus the king, petitions for 
the friendship of Lycon, v. 67 

Antipater, regent, iv. 8, 11; vi. 44, 
66; Aristotle’s executor, y. 11 

Antipater of Cyrene, ii. 86 

Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic, anthor 
of several philosophical and 
grammatical works, vii. 121. See 
also Index IT. 

Antiphon the seer, ii. 46 

Antipodes, term introduced by 
Plato, iii. 24; viii. 26 

Antisigma, critical mark, iii. 66 

Antisthenes of Athens, vi. 1 ff. ; 
iti. 35; others of the name, vi. 
19. Cf. Index II. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 38, 
43 


Apathy, ix. 108 

Apemantns, i. 107 

Aphrodite, vi. 60, 69 

Apis, the Egyptian god, viii. 90 

Apollo, his birthday, iii. 2; altar 
at Delos, viii. 13; slayer of 
Linus, i. 4; of Delphi, i. 29; vi. 
20 
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Apollodorus the Socratic, ii. 35 

Apollodorus, ‘Tyrant of the 
Garden," Epicurean, x. 25 

Apollodorus, father of Archelaus, 
ii. 16 

Apollonia, vi. $1; ix. 57 

Apolloniades, Plato’s servant, iii. 
42 

Apollonides of Nicaea, ix. 109 

Apollonides and Xenophon, ii. 50 

Apollonius Cronus, ii. 111 

Apollonius, father of Chrysippus, 
vii, 179 

Apollonius ot Tyre, anthor of a Life 
of Zeno, vii. 1, 2, 6, 24 

aApollophanes, Stoic, vii. 92; author 
of Physies, vii. 140 

Apollothemis, father of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ix. 57 

Aporetics, i.e. Scepties, ix. 69 

Apsephion, archon at Athens, ii. 
44 


Aratus, poet, ii, 133; vii. 167; ix. 
113 

Arcadia, i. 94 

Arcesilaus of Pitane, founder of the 
Middle Academy, iv. 28 ff. ; v. 41; 
others of the name, iv. 45 

Arcesilaus, Strato’s heir, v. 61, 63 

Archagoras, pupil of Protagoras, 
ix. 54 

Archeanassa, friend of Plato, iii. 
31 

Archecrates, iv. 38 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 55, 68, 
84, $8, 134,186 —~ 

Archelaus the physicist, ii. 16 f. ; 
others of that name, ii. 17 

Archestratus, iii. 41 

Archias of Arcadia, iv. 38 

Archilochns, poet, ix. 1, 71 

Archinomus, viii. 53 

Archipolis, patron of Menedemus, 
mre UB yy 

Archons at Athens: Ameinias, iii. 
3; Anaxicrates, x. 2; Apsephion, 
ii. 44; Aristomenes, i. 79; Ar- 
rhenides, vii. 10; Calliades, ii. 45; 
Callidemides, ii. 56; Damasias, 
i. 22; Demylns, ii. 11; Enbulns, 
ii, 9,59; vy. 9; Euerates, i. 101; 
Euthydemnus, i. 68; Lysima- 
chides, iv. 14; Lysimachus, iii. 
3; Pytharatus, x. 15; Pytho- 








dotus, v. 10; Sosigenes, x. 14; 
Theophilus, v. 9; Xenaenetus, 
ij. 55 

Archytas of Tarentum, son of 
Mnesagoras, viii. 79 ff; iii, 21; 
others of the name, viii, 82 

Areopagus, i. 110; ii. 101, 116; vii. 
169 

Arete, daughter or sister of Arist- 
ippus, ii. 72, 86 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Carneades’ letter to him, iv. 65 

Aridices, iv. 42 (ridiculed by Arcesi- 
laus) 

Arieus, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Arimanius (evil principle of the 
Magians), 1. 8 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 72 (i. 11?) 

Aristides, Strato’s executor, v. 62 

Aristides, dialectician, ii. 113 

Aristippus of Cyrene, ii. 65 ft. ; his 
pupils, ii. 86; his teaching, ii. 
86 ff. ; his writings, ii. 84, 85; x. 
4; others of the name, ii. 83 

Aristippus, Metrodidactns, son of 
Arete, ii. $3, 86 

Aristobulus, brother of Epicurns, 
Boe) 

Aristocles, musician, vii. 13 

Aristocracy, iii. 82 

Aristodemns, i. 31 

Aristogiton, vi. 50; ix. 26 

Aristomachus, friend of Lyco, 
v. 70 

Aristomenes, pupil of Plato, iii. 
19 

Ariston of Chios, Stoic, vii. 160 ff., 
TT ihe ce 5 alles] 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64; 
vii. 164 

Ariston, father of Plato, iii. 1 

Ariston, Plato’s gymnastie in- 
structor, iii. 4 

Aristophanes, ii. 38. Cf. Index II. 

Aristotle of Stagira, life, v. 11%; 
list of his works, v. 22 ff. ; others 
of the saine name, v. 35. Seealso 
Index II. 

Arithmetic, discovery of claimed 
by the Egyptians, i. 11 

Arrogance, Hi. 129; v. 5; vi. 69 

Art, its three divisions, according 
to Plato, iii. 100 

Artaphernes, ii. 74 
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Artemis, ii. 42, 513; birthday, ii. 
44 

Artemon, father of Protagoras, ix. 
50 

Asclepiadae, viii. 61 

Asclepiades of Phlius, friend of 
Menedemus, ii. 105, 131, 137, 138 

Asclepius, pugilist, vi. 38 

Asia, wars in, iii. 7 

Assos, Vii. 168 

Assyrians, i. 1 

Asterisk, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Aston of Croton, his works attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, viii. 7 

Astrampsychos, i. 2 

Astronomy, i. 11; x. 77 ff., 91 ff., 
97, 113 ff. 

Astyanax, brother of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, v. 69 

Astydamas, tragic poet, ii. 43 

Astypalaea, town and island, vi. S4 

Atarnens, town in Mysia, i. 50; 
v. 8 

Athanes, executor of Strato, v. 62 

Athenaeus, physician, ii. 104 

Athenaens, Epicurean, x. 22 

Athene, her temple in Lindos, i. 
S89; Pheidias’s statue of, ii, 116; 
statue erected to her, v. 16 

Athenians, regret the execution of 
Socrates, ii. 43; v. 17; honour 
Demetrius, v.75; Zeno, vii. 10 ff. 
See also ii. 16 

Athenocritus, 
critus, ix. 34 

Athens, home of the following 
philosophers: <Aeschines, Anti- 
sthenes, Archelaus, Crates, 
Crito, Epicurus, Glancon, Plato, 
Polemo, Socrates, Solon, Speus- 
ippus, Simon, Xenophon ; com- 
parison with Sparta, vi. 59 

Athletae, i, 55, 103; v. 675; viii. 
12 

Athlios, vi. 44 (play on words) 

Atlas, a Libyan philosopher, i. 1 

Atoms, ix. 44; x. 41 ff. 

Atrides, vii. 67 

Attagas and Numenios, ix. 114 

Attalus of Pergamos, iv. 60; v. 
67 

Attica, its three classes of inhahit- 
ants, i, 58, 66 

Antodorus, Epicurean, v, 92 
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father of Demo- 


Autolycns, mathematician (teacher 
of Arcesilaus), iv. 29 

Axiothea of Phlius, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 463 iv. 2 


BaBYLon, vi. $1 

Badys, father of Pherecydes, i. 119 

oe philosophy amongst, 
iileits 

Bargylis, v. 94 

Basilides, Epicurean, successor of 
Dionysius, x. 25 

Bate, Attic deme, x. 16 

Bath, a dirty, vi. 47 

Bathycles, an Arcadian, i, 28 

Bathyllus, viii. $3 

Batis, sister of Epicurus, x. 23 

Baton, master of Menippus, vi. 99 

Beans, honoured by Pythagoreans, 
viii, 19, 24, 34 

Beggars, vi. 49, 56 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, v. 78 

mae of the Seven Wise Men, i. 
82 ff. 

Bictas, Plato's slave, iii. 42 

Bion of Abdera, pupil of Demo- 
critus, iv. 58 

Bion the Borysthenite, ii. 1355; iv. 
23, 46 ff. 

Biton and Cleobis, i. 50 

Bloson, father of Heraclitus, ix. 1 

Body, defined by the Stoics, vii. 
135 

Boeotia, Crates’ home-land, vi. 85, 
98 

Botthus, Stoic, vii. 54, 143, 148, 149 

Borysthenes (river Dnieper), iy. 
46, 55 

Boton, reputed teacher of Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 18 

Branchidae, i. 72; viii. 5 

Branchus, builder of the temple at 
Branchidae, i. 72 

Brontinus (Brotinus), 
Theano, viii. 42, 55 

Bryson, i. 16; teacher of Crates, 
vi. 853 of Pyrrho, x. 61 

Bulon, Lyco’s friend, v. 70 

Byzantium, home of writers, 
Demetrius, ii, 20; v. 93; Theo- 
dorus, ii. 104 


father of 


Casas or Scabras, father of Acusi- 
laus, i. 41 
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Cadauus, 
iv. 31 

Cadinus, i. 22; vii. 30 

— brother of Anacharsis, 
i. 101 

Caeneus. See Index II. 

Calauria in Argolis, Demosthenes 
dies there, v. 10 

Callaeschrus, son of Critias, iii. 1 
(Plato's ancestor) 

eo his plate borrowed, 
iv. 38 

Callicratides, brother of Empedo- 
cles, viii. 53 

Callides, previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, viii. 4 

Callimachus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Callinicus, epithet of Heracles, vi. 
50 

Callinus, heir of Theophrastus, vy. 
52, 59 

Callinus, friend and adherent of 
Lyco, v. 70 

Callippus of Corinth, Stoic, vii. 38 

Callippus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, relative 
of Aristotle, in Alexander’s suite, 
his tragic fate, v. 4, 5, 44 

Canonic, Epicurean substitute for 
Logic, x. 30 

Canopus in Egypt, vii. 120 

Caphisius, vii. 21 

Cappadocia, iv. 65 

Caria, i. 89; vi. 101 

Carneades, Academic, life, iv. 
Glmtiyy WOLKS ive. 65s. x. 9: 
another of the name, iv. 66. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Carthage, iv. 67; v. 83 

Cases, oblique, vii. 65 

Casander, iv. 1; v. 37, 38, 78 

Catania, town in Sicily, ix. 18 

Cebes of Thebes, author of Dia- 
lognes, ii. 125 

Cecrops, ii. 58; ix. 56 

Celts, i. 1 

Centaurs, vi. 51 

Cephisia, Attic tribe, iii. 41 

Cephisodorus, cavalry commander, 
ii, 54 

Cephissia,~iii. 42 

Ceramicus, quarter of Athens, 
vi. 35 


father of Menodorus, 





Cerauninm, a critical mark, iii. 66 
Cercops, critic of Hesiod, ii. 46 
Chabrias, general, iii. 20, 23 
Chaeredemus, brother of Epicurus, 


Foy) 

Chaerephon, friend of Socrates, 
ii. 37 

Chaerestrate, mother of Epicurus, 
Xo 

Chalcedon, home of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Chaleis, v. 5, 14, 36, 56 

Chaldaeans, i. 1 

Chaos, iii. 10 

Charmandrus, accuser of Plato, 
iii. 19 

Charmantides, father of Lasus, i. 
42 

Chen, city, Myson’s home, i. 106 

Chersonesus, i. 47 

Chilon the ephor, life, i. 68 f. 

Chonuphis, priest at Heliopolis, 
viii. 90 

Chrysippns, life, vii. 179 ff. ; 
writings, 189 ff. Cf. Index IT. 

Cilicians, Cilicia, pirates, ix. 83; 
i. 51 

Citium in Cyprus, vii. 1 et saepe 

Clazomenae, home of Anaxagoras, 
ii. G 

Cleanthes, Stoic, vii. 168 ff. Cf. 
Index II. 

Cleanthes of Pontus, Heraclitean, 
ix, 15 

Cleippides, ii. 127 

Cleobis, i. 50 

Cleobuline, mother of Thales, i. 22 

Cleobulus, life, i, 89 ff, Cf. Index IT, 

Cleochares of Myrlea, iv. 41 

Cleomenes, pupil of Metrocles, vi. 
95 

Cleomenes, rhapsodist, viii. 63 

Cleon, indicts Anaxagoras, ii. 12; 
iii. 61 

Cleon, Epicurean, x. 84 

Cleonymus of Phlius, aucestor of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Clinias, Pythagorean, ix. 40. 

Clinias, beloved by Xenophon, 
ii. 49 

Clitomachus of Carthage, iv. 67; 
i, 14,19. Cf Index If. 

Codrus, Codridae, i, 53 

Collytus, Attic deme, iii. 3 
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Colonus, garden at, iii. 5 

Colophon, x. 1 et saepe 

Colotes of Lampsacus, teacher of 
Menedemus, vi. 102 

Colotes, Epicurean, x. 25 

Comets, Anaxagoras on, ii. 9; 
Stoics, vii. 152 ; Epicurus, x. 111 

Conjunction in grammar, vii. 5S 

Conon, rebuilds the Long Walls, 
ii. 39 

Corcyra, Lycophron dies at, i. 95 

Corinth, i. 40 et scepe 

Coriscus, Plato’s pupil, iii. 46 

Cos, island, i. 32 et suepe 

Cosmopolitanism, vi. 63, 98 

Cotys, Thracian king, slain by 
Pyrrho, ix. 65 

Cowardice, its value in certain 
conditions, vii. 171 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 5S 

Craneum, the gymnasium at 
Corinth, vi. 38, 77 

Crantor, Academic, iv. 24 ff. Cf. 
Index II. 

Crateia, mother of Periander, i. 96 

Craterus, vi. 57 

Crates, who first brought the 
writings of Heraclitus into 
Greece, ix. 12 

Crates the Cynic, vi. 85 ff. Cf 
Index IT. 

Crates of Athens, Academic, suc- 
ceeded Polemo, iv. 21 ff. 

Crates of Tarsus, Academic, and 
others of the name, iv. 23 

Cratylus, Heraclitean, 
teacher, iii. 6 

Crete, i, 43 et saepe 

Critias, ancestor of Plato, iii. 1 

Critias, poet, sophist and states- 
nan, ii. 24 

Crito, Socratic, and author of 
Dialogues, ii. 121 

Crobylus, sycophant, iii. 24 

Croesus the Lydian, i. 40, 50, 67, 
75, 95, 99, 105 

Croton, cited, ix. 12 

Croton, city, viii. 3 (Pythagoras 
its law-giver) 

Ctesibius, a youth, sacrificed by 
the Athenians, i. 110 

Ctesibins, friend of Arcesilaus, iv. 
37 

Ctesippus, son of Crito, ii. 121 
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Plato's 


Cyclops, vii. 53 

Cylon, tyrant of Croton, ii. 46; 
viii. 48; pollution or curse of, 
i. 110 

Cyme, i. 76 

Cynegirus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Cynics, a philosophic sect, vi. 2, 
13; its chief teachers, ii. 47; 
vi. 103 ff. ; vii. 17, 121 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, vi. 13; 
vii. 161 

Cyprus, i. 50; ii. 129; vii. 1; ix. 
58 


Cypselus, Periander's father, i. 94 

Cypselus, Periander's son, i. 94 

Cyrenaics, ii. 85; doctrines, ii. 
86 ff. 

Cyrene, iii. 6; iv. 41 

Cyrus, king of Persia, iii. 34; 
Mig2 

Cyrus the Younger, ii. 50 

Cytherae, island, i. 71 

Cyzicus, i. 99 et saepe 


Daemons, iii. 78; Divinities, i. 27; 
Genii, viii. 32 

Damasippus, father of Democritus, 
ix. 34 

Damastes, brother of Democritus, 
ix. 39 

Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, 
viii. 42 

Damon, musician, 
Socrates, ii. 19 

Danaus, built temple of Athene at 
Lindos, i. 89 

Darius Hystaspis, ix. 12 f. 

Dative case, vii. 65 

Definition, defined by the Stoics, 
vii. 60 

Delium, battle of, Socrates takes 
part, ii. 22; iii. 8 

Delos, Delii, iii. 2; viii. 40; Delian 
fisher, viii. 5; diver, ii, 225 ix. 
12; Delian Apollo, vi. 20 

Delphi, i. 28, 40; ii, 50, 51; v. 6; 
Mi. 2) sexi 

Delphis, daughter of Evudoxus, 
viii, 88 

Demaratns, his advice to Xerxes, 
{. 72 

Demeter, v. 165 vi. 69 

Demetrins Phalereus, v. 75 ff. Cf 


teacher of 
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Index II.; others of the name, 
v. 83 

Demetrius, son of King Antigonus, 
liviiowina: vy. 77 

Demochares, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 41 

Democracy defined, iii. 82 

Democritus of Abdera, life, ix. 
34 $f; writings in tetralogies, 
ix, 46 ff; not mentioned by 
Plato, iii. 25. Cf x. 4 

Demodieus, of Laros, poet, i. 84. 
Cf. Index IT. 

Demophilus, accuser of Aristotle, 
v5 

roe Alexander’s butler, ix. 
0 

Demosthenes the orator, pupil of 
Eubulides, ii. 108 

Demylus, archon, ii. 11 

Dexius, father of Xenophanes, ix. 
18 

Diagoras of Melos, vi. 59 

Dialect defined, vii. 56 

Dialectic, defined by Stoics, vii. 
46 ff. ; distinguished from Rhe- 
toric, vii. 42; iii. 55; procedure, 
ii. 108; vii. 79 

Dialecticians, philosophic sect, i. 
17; ii. 106; x. 8 

Dialogue, its origin and nature, 
iii. 47 f.; Platonic, iii. 49 ff. 

Dicaearchus, i. 40; iii. 385 viii. 40. 
Cf. Index II. r 

Dinarchus the orator, ii. 52 

Diochaetas, father of Ameinias, 
Pythagorean friend of Parmeni- 
des, ix. 21 

Diocles, a Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Diocles, one of Strato’s executors, 
v. 62 

Diodorus of Aspendus, Cynic, vi. 
13 

Diodorus Cronus of Iasns, ii. 111 f.; 
iv. 33; vii. 25 

Diodcrus, son of Xenophon, ii. 52, 
54 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, grammarian, ix. 15 

Diogenes of Apollonia, physicist, 
life, ix. 57 ff.; vi. 81 

Diogenes of Seleucia, called the 
Babylonian, Stoic, vi. 81. Cf. 
Index II. 


Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic, life, vi- 
20 tl.; writings, vi. 20, 73, 50; 
others of the name, vi. 81 

Diogenes of Smyrna, ix. 58 

Diomedon, tyrant of Elea, ix 

Dion, Plato's friend, ii. 63; 
293 iv. 5 

Dion (in logic), typical subject, vii. 
70, 7S et saepe 

Dionysius Metathemenus the rene- 
gade, v. 











62) vil. 23, 1660. 

Dionysius of Colophon, vi. 100 

Dionysius, Plato's schoolmaster, 
iii. 4 

Dionysins, expounderof Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, iii. 1S 

Dionysius of Syracuse, the Younger, 
th, CGE GR try Ge iy, 1016 
vi. 58; viii. 79; letter to Plato, 
iv. 2; in Corinth, proverb, iii. 34 

Dionysodorus the flute-player, iv. 
99 

Dioscurides, pupil of Timon, ix. 
ll4 

Diospolis in Egypt, v. 78 

Viphilus, Stoic, pupil of Ariston, 
vii. 161 

Diphilus of Bosphorus, ii. 113 

Disease of the body, viii. 35; of 
the soul, vii. 115; x. 137 

Dinum, town in Macedonia, i. 5 

Divisions, Plato, iii. 80 f. 

Dogma, defined, iii. 51 

Dogmaties and Scepties, i. 16; ix. 
77, 104 

Dorian mode in music, iv. 19 

Draco, lawgiver, i. 55 

Dropides, Solon’s brother, iii. 1 

Druids, i. 1, 6 

Duty (7d xabyxov), ofictum, vii. 108 


EaRTHQUAKES, ii. 9; vii. 154; x. 105 

Echecles, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
95 

Echecrates, Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Eclecties, i. 21 

Education, ii. 69; v.17, 18, 19, 21; 
ix. 1; ii, 71, 106 

Elea, in Lower Italy, ix. 28; home 
of Zeno, Leucippus and Parmen- 
ides, ix. 21 
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Eleatics, i. 18; ix. 21, 25 ff. 

Elements, acc. to Plato, iii. 70; 
Stoies, vii. 134 ff; Heraclitus, 
Ihe LES Pythagoras, viii. 25 

Eleusis, Demeter of, v. + 

Elian school of philosophy, ot 
18; ii. 105, 126 

Elis, ii. 53 et saepe 

Eloquence, v. 82 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, life, 
viii. 51 ff.; writings, vili. 57-60, 
63, 77; ix. "73. Cf. Index II. 

Empedocles, grandfather of the 
above, viii. 51 

End (réAos), ace. to Plato, iii. 96 

Endurance, Stoic, vii. 93 

Enemies, defined, vii. 32; i. 91 

Entelechia defined, v. 33 

Envy, vii. 115; i. 603 iv. 7 

Epaminondas, ii. 54; viii. 7 

Ephectics, who suspend judgement 
(Sceptics), i. 16; ix. 70 

Ephesus, ii. 103 et saepe 

Ephors at Sparta, their introduc- 
tion, i. 68 

Epicharmns, iii. 13f.; viii. 78. See 
also Index II. 

Epicureans, i. 17,18; x. 3, 9, 12, 18, 
85 

Epicurus, life, x. 1 ff. ; will, x. 16f. ; 
writings, x. 27 ft. ; ; others of the 
same name, 

Epidaurus, i, 94 

Epimenides of Cnossus in Crete, 
life, i. 109 ff. ; others of the name, 
i, 1155 writings, i. 111, 112 

Epitimides of Cyrene, pupil of 
Antipater, ii. 86 

Equality (advagepia), ace. to Stoies, 
vii. 102 ff. 

Erasistratus, physician, v. 57, 61; 
vii. 156 

Erastus of Scepsis, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Librarian 
at Alexandria, viii. 89 Cf 
Index IT. 

Erchea, Attic deme, ii. 48 

Eresus, town in Lesbos, home of 
Theophrastus, ii. 65; v. 36 

Eretria, ii. 125, 140, 143 

Eretrians, school, i. 183 ii. 85,105; 
arguments of, iv. 33 

Eristics, ii. 106 
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Eteia, a town in Crete, i. 107 

Etesian winds, i. 37; viii. 60 

Ethics, i, 18; ii, 20 f. ; Stoie, vii- 
§4-131 et saepe 

Ethics, ze. moral philosophers, i. 
17, 18 

Euaeon of Lampsacus, pupil of 
Piato, iii. 46 

Euathlus, pupil and opponent of 
Protagoras, ix. 56 

Euboea, i. 4; x. 137 

Eubulides of Miletus, succeeded 
Euclides, ii. 108 ff. ; vii. 187 

Eubulus, whom Hermias served as 
a slave, v. 3 

Eubulus of Alexandria, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Euclides of Megara, life, ii. 106 ff. 

Endaemonists,or Happiness school, 
i ly 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, the great astro- 
nomer, life, viii. 86 ff. ; others of 
the name, viii. 90. Cf Index IT. 

Eudromus, Stoic, writer on Ethics, 
vii. 39, 40. See also Index II. 

Eumenes, his liberality to Arcesi- 
laus, iv. 38; patron of Lyco, v. 67 

Eumolpidae at Athens, i. 3 

Eumolpus, i. 3 

Eunomus, brother of Pythagoras, 
viii. 2 

Euphantus of Olynthus, philo- 
sopher, historian, poet, ii. 110 

Euphorbus the Phrygian, his geo- 
metrical discoveries, i. 25 

Euphorbus, Pythagoras in a previ- 
ous incarnation, viii. 4, 5 

Euphorion, ix. 56. Cf. Index IL. 

Euphranor of Seleucia, taught 
Eubulus of Alexandria, ix. 116 

Eupolis, comic poet. See Index II. 

Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
v. 78 

Eurylochus of Larissa, ii. 25, 127 

Eurylochns, pupil of Pyrrho, ix. 68 

Eurymedon, opponent of Aristotle, 
v.56 . 

Eurymenes, athlete, viii. 12 

Eurytus, Pythagorean, iii. 6; viii. 46 

Euthycrates, vi. 90 

Euthydemus in Plato’s dialogue, 
iii. 52 

Euthyphro, Socratic, ii. 29 

Evander of Phocaea, iv. 60 
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Exaenetus, father of Empedocles, 
Vili. 53 

Examyas, father of Thales, i. 22 

Execestides, father of Solon, i. 45 


Face position in burial, i. 48; vi. 
31; viii. 25 

Fallacies, the seven Megarian, viz. 
—(i.) The Liar; (ii.) The Dis- 
guised ; (iii.) Electra; (iv.) The 
Veiled Figure ; (v.) The Sorites ; 
(vi.) The Horned One; (vii.) The 
Bald Head, fi. 10S 

Figs, v. 18; vii. 27; training diet, 
viii. 12 

Flute-player, saved by a, ii. 130 

Freedom, its worth, vi. 71; de- 
fined, vii. 121 

Friendship, defined by Stoics, vii. 
124; to be cherished, i. 37; kinds 
of (Plato), iii. 81; individual 
friendships, i. 37, 61, 70, $7, 
91; li. 30, 91, 96, 97; iv. 51; 
MeO eimolscsis) Wil. 2S, 1245 Vill. 
10, 23; x. 11, 118 


GavatTak (Druidae), i. 1 

Gamelion, Attic month, x. 14, 18 

Gargettus, Attic deme, x. 1 

Gela, town in Sicily, ii. 106 ; viii. 61 

Genitive case, called Oblique by 
the Stoics, vii. 65 

Genus, vii. 61 

Geometry, its discoverers and con- 
tinuers, i. 11; viii. 11; attitude 
of Socrates aud the Cynics to it, 
ii. 33 

Getae, viii. 2 

Glaucon, Plato’s brother, ii, 29; iii 4 

Glaucon, of Athens, ii. 124 

Gnomon, sun-dial, its discoverer, 
ii: 1 

Gnurus, father of Anacharsis, i. 101 

Gobryas, Magian, i. 2 

God, acc. to Plato, iii. 76 f. ; Stoics, 
vil. 135 ff., 147 f. 

Godlessness, i. 86; iv. 51; vii. 119 

Good, the, good man, Stoics, vii. 
94 f., 101; Plato, iii. 101, 104; 
Cyrenaics, ii. 87 ff; Aristotle, 
y. 30 

Gorgias of Leontini, ii. 49, 63; vi. 
1; viii. 58 

Gorgylus, Strato’s executor, v. 62 


Grammiarians, ridiculed by Dio- 
genes, vi, 27 

Greece, Greeks, home of philo- 
sophy, i. 3 

Greed, vi. 28 

Gryllion, sculptor, v. 15 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, ii, 54, 55 

Gymnosophists, i. 1, 6 


Habes, ii. 11, 80; iv. 31, 50; vi. 39, 
“92; Journey to, iv. 49, 66; v. 68 

Hail, x. 106 

Halcyoneus, son 
Gonatas, iv. 41 

Halys, river, not bridged by Thales’ 
advice, i. 38 

Haplocyon, nickname of 
sthenes, vi. 13 

Happiness, i. 37, 50; iii. 78, 98; 
vy. 48, 49; vi. 5 

Harmodius, vi. 50 

Harmony, its explanation accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, iii. 84; 
vill. 33 

Harpalus, in flight before Alex- 
ander, v. 75 

Hasdrubal, called Cleitomachus, iv. 
67 

Hate, defined according to the 
Stoics, vii. 113 

Haughtiness, vi. 26 

Hearing, according to Stoics, vii. 
158; Pythagoreans, viii. 29; Epi- 
cureans, x, 52 ff. 

Heart, vii. 159 

Heavens, vii. 188 f. (Stoics); the 
home of the philosophers, ii. 7 

Hecademia for Academia, iii. 8 

Hecataeus, ix. 1. Seealso Index II. 

Hector, vi. 63 

Hecuba, iii. 30 

Hedia, maid of Epicurus, x. 7 

Hegesaeus of Sinope, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 84 

Hegesiaci, philosophic sect origin- 
ated by Aristippus, ii. 93 

Hegesias (Peisithanatus), head of 
Hegesiacs, ii. 86 

Hegesias, vi. 48 

Hegesinus of Pergamum, iv. 60 

Hegesistratus, father of Demo- 
eritus, ix. 34 

Helen, i. 32 

Heliopolis, viii. 90 


of Antigonus 


Anti- 
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Heliotropium (sun-dial) of Phere- 
cydes, i. 119 

Hellenism, defined, vii. 59 

Hellespont, ix. 110 

Hemon of Chios, iv. 34 

Hera, her name, vii. 147; viii. 76 

Heraclea on the Pontus, ii. 43; 
v. 86; vii. 166 

Heracles, i. 83, 89; v. 7; vi. 50; 
vii. 29, 173; extolled by <Anti- 
sthenes, vi. 2 

Heracleus, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Heraclidae, i. 94 

Heraclides, Sceptic, 
Aenesidemns, ix. 116 

Heraclides Lembus, and others, v. 
94 

Heraclides Ponticus, v. 86-93. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, ix. 1-17; 
cited, viii. 6 (v. Index II.); his 
expositors, ix. 15 f.; others of 
the name, ix. 17 

Heracon, reputed father of Hera- 
clitus, ix. 1 

Herillus of Carthage, pupil of Zeno, 
vii. 165 f., 37 

Hermarchus, successor of Epicurus, 
elo. lo 

Hermes, v. 33, viii. 31 

Hermias, y. 4, 5, 11 

Hermias, set free by Lyco, v. 73 

Hermione, city, i. 42 

Hermodamas, teacher of Pyth- 
agoras, viii. 2 

Hermodorus, friend of Heraclitus, 
ix. 2 

Hermogenes, pupil of Parmenides, 
and teacher of Plato, iii. 6 

Hermolaus, conspirator against 
Alexander, v. 5 

Hermotimus, a former incarnation 
of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Herodotus, Epicurean, x. 4, 29, 35 

Herodotus of Tarsus, Sceptic, ix.116 

Herpyllis, mother of Nicomachus, 
vel 

Hestiaeus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Hicetas of Syracuse, viii. 85 

Hierocles, cominandant of the 
Piraeus, ii. 127; iv. 39 

Hieromnemones, clerks of the 
Sacred Treasury (Hdt. viii. 51), 
vi. 45 
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teacher of 


Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
iv. 41 f.; v. 68. Of IndexII- 
Highmindedness, detined, vii. 93 


Hipparehia, wife of Crates the 
Cynic, vi. 96 ff. 
Hipparchus, friend of Theo- 


phrastus, vy. 51, 55 
Hippasus of Metapontum, viii. §4; 
cf. 7; others of the name, viii. 84 
Hippocentanr, vii. 53 
Hippocrates, ix. 42 
Hipponicus, geometer, iv. 32 
Hippothales, pupil of Plato, iii. 
46 


Homer, i. 90; ii. 11, 43, 463 iii. 7 


iv. 20; «vill. 2h5cix lee 
Index II, 
Hope, v. 18. Cf. i, 69 


Horoscope, or Horologion, invented 
by Anaximander, ii. 1 

Hounds, breeds, vi. 55; as title, ib. 
60, 61; habits, ib. 46 

Hyberboreans, viii. 11 


Icr, formation of, according to 
Epicurus, x. 109 
Ichthyas, son of Metallus, ii. 112 f. 
Idaean cave or grotto, viii. 3 
Ideas, of Plato, iii. 64, 77; vi. 53 
Idola, or images, impinging on 
organ of sight, technical term in 
Epicurean theory, x. 46 ff. 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus, Epi- 
curean, x. 5, 22,25. Cf. Index II. 
llissus, the river, vi. 79 
Immortality of soul (or souls), i. 
24; iii. 67; vi. 53 viii. 28; of 
ether, viii. 26 ff. 


° Imperative, vii. 67 


Indefinite, vii. 70 * 

Indians, i. 1; ix. 35, 61, 63 

Injustice, i. 59, 925 vii. 93; ix. 61; 
x. 144, 151 

Ionian school or succession, i. 13, 
14; viii. 1 

Iphicrates the general, ii. 30 

Iphistiadae, township in Attica, 
iii, 41 

Isis, i, 10 

Ismenias, flute-player, iv. 22; vii. 
125 

Isocrates, iii 3,8; v.35. €f. ii. 64 

Isthmus of Corinth, i. 99; Isthmian 
games, i. 55; ili. 4; vi 2,78 
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Italian school or succession, i. 13, 
14 f,; viii. 1, 3,16 
lthagenes, father of Melissus, ix. 24 


Jews, i. 9 

Joy, or gladness, Stoic “ eupathy,” 
detined, vii. 116 

Julis, town in Ceos, home of 
Peripatetic Ariston, vii. 164 

Justice, i, 36; ii. 16; iii, Tv, $3; 
vii. 92, 128; x, 144, 150 


LacEDAEMONIANS, i. 117; ii. 51 f. 5 
diielO6;, Cfo i. 32; vi. 2; viii. 84 
eLacydes of Cyrene, successor of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 59 f.; v. 41 
Lagus, father of Ptolemy, ii. 102 
Lais, ii. 74, 84; iv. 7 
Lamian war, iv. 9 
Lamprocles, son of Socrates, ii. 26 
Lampsacus, ii. 10 
Laodicea, ix. 116 
Laomedon, viii. $1 
Larissa, ii. 25 
Lastheneia of Mantinea, iii. 46; iv, 2 
Lasus, by some accounted one of 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 
Law, i. 58, 59; iii, 86; of. 78, 103; 
Bs TL A 2Sis ins. 
Lemma, defined, vii. 76 
Leodamas of Thasos, iii. 24 
Leon, friend of Alemaeon, viii. 83; 
Leon of Salamis, ii. 24; Leon, 
tyrant of Phlius, viii. 8; Leon, 
reputed author of the dialogue 
Alcyon, iii. 62 
Leonteus, husband of Themista, x. 
25, 26 
Leontion, x. 4 ff. 
Leophantus, by some accounted 
one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 
Leosthenes, one of Plato's exe- 
eutors, iii. 43 
Lesbos, i. 74; viii. 2 
Leucippns, ix. 30 if; x. 13. Cf 
ix, 46 
Libya, ii. 103; ix. 81, etc. 
Life (70 Gyv), vi. 55; vii. 160; ix. 
73: Cf. ¥. 32 
Life (Bios), length, i. 54, 61, 57; 
types, vil. 130; ages, viii. 10 
Lightning, vii. 153; x, 101 f. 
Lindos, i. 90, 93 
Line, detined, vii. 135 
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Linus, “‘sonof Hermesand Urania,” 
i. 4 

Lipara, ix. 26 

Logic, li. 92; iii. 49; v.28; vii. 39, 
40 f., 160 

Logotrupos, defined, vii. 77 

Loxias (Apollo), viii, 37 

Lucanians, vill. 14, 80 

Lyceum, Vv. 2, 10; vii. 11; ix. 54 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 65 M5 others 
of the naine, ib. 69, Cf. Index IT. 

Lycomedes, Peripatetic, v. 70 

Lycon, accuser of Socrates, ii, 39 

Lycophron, son of Periander, i. 
94. Cf. Index IT. 

Lycurgus, orator, iii. 46 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; iii. 25. Cf. 
Index II. 

Lysida, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Lysimachia, battle of, ii. 141 

Lysimachus, ii, 140; vi. 97; x. 4 

Lysiphanes, teacher of Epicurus, 
x. 18. See Nausiphanes 

Lysippus, sculptor, ii. 43 

Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
viii. 7, 39. Cf. Index IT. 

Lysis, pupil of Socrates, ii. 29 


Macepow and Macedonians, ii. 25; 
¥.45 vi. 32 Ix. 17, 

Maeandrius of Miletus, i. 28 (x1. 
Leandrius) 

Magi, i. 1 f.; their doctrines, i. 6-9 

Magnesia, x. 26 

Man, as defined by Plato, vi. 40 

Manes, slave of Diogenes, vi. 55; 
of Theophrastus, v. 55 

Mantinea, battle of, ii. 54 

Mantle of Cynics, vi. 13, 66 

Marmachus, reputed father of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Marmarion, x. 7 

Maroneia, town in Thrace, vi. 96 

Massagetae, ix. 83 

Matter, defined, iii. 69; vii, 150 
(Stoics) 

Mausolus, ii. 10; viii. 87 

Medes, ii. 5; viii. 49 

Medias, a physician, v. 72 

Medicine, species or departments of, 
iii. 85 

Medon of Acharnae, vii. 12 

Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 


Ephesus, ii. 51 
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Megaclides, an Athenian, ix. 54 

Megalopolis, in Arcadia, iii. 28 

Megara, ii. 62, 106; vi, 41 

Megarian school of philosophy, ii. 
106 ff. Cf. i. 17, 18; vii. 161 

Meidias, a money-changer, vi. 42 

Melanchros, tyraut of Lesbos, i. 74 

Melantes, father of Theophrastus, 
v, 36; Melantes, his heir, 51 

Melantho, Penelope’s handmaid, ii. 
79 

Meleager, Cynic, vi. 99. 
Index II. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 
88, 48 

Melissa, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Melissus of Samos, ix. 24 

Melitaean hounds, vi. 55 

Melite, Attic deme, x. 17 

Memphis, viii. 91 

Menander, the comic poet, pupil 
of Theophrastus, v. 36, 79. Cf. 
Index II. 

Menander, pupil of Diogenes, vi. 
84 

Mende, town in Thrace, ii. 63 

Menedemus of Eretria in Elis, ii. 
125-144; vi. 91 

Menedemus, pupil of Colotes of 
Lampsacns, vi. 102 ft. 

Menelaus, i. 32; viii. 4 

Menexenus, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Menippus, Cynic, vi. 99 ff. (ef 
Index II.); others of the name, 
vi. 101 

Meno the Pharsalian, ii. 50 

Menodorus, fellow-student of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 30 f. 

Menodotus of Nicomedia, ix. 116. 
See Index IT. 

Menoeceus, Epicurus’s letter to 
him, x. 29, 122-135 

Mentor the Bithynian, pupil of 
Carneades, iv. 63 

Messapians, viii. 14 

Messene, viii. 73 

Metageitnion, Attic month, x. 18 

Metallus, father of Ichthyas the 
Megarian, ii. 112 

Metapontini, viii. 15 

Metempsychosis, viii. 14, 4 f. 5 iii. 
67 


See also 


‘ 
Meteorology, vii. 151 ff. ; viii. 25 ff. ; 
x. 80, 84-116 
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Methods of study, v. 29 

Meton, father of Empedocles, viii. 
51, 52 

Metrocles the Cynic, vi. 94. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Metrodorus of Chios, ix. 58 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, friend 
of Anaxagoras, ii. 11; pupil of 
Epicurus, x. 18, 22f. Cf. Index II. 

Metrodorus of Stratonicea, x. 93 
friend of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
v. 84 

Metrodorus, Theorematicus, ii. 113 

Metroon, Archives Officeat Athens, 
Wile 2Oh kee 

Midas, i. 89, 90 

Midias, a barber, ii. 30 

Miletus, or Milesians, i. 25 et 
saepe 

Milky Way, ii. 9 

Miltiades, i. 56 

Miltiades, pupil of Ariston of Chios, 
vii. 161 

Mithradates the Persian, sculptor 
of statue of Plato, iii. 25 

Mithras, comptroller to Lysi- 
machus, ii, 102 

Mitylene, i. 74; v. 9; x. 7, 15, 17 

Mnaseas, father of Zeno of Citium, 
vii. 1 

Mnesagoras, father of Archytas, 
viii. 79 

Mnesarchns, father of Pythagoras, 
viii. 1 

Mnesigenes, an executor of Strato, 
v. 620 

Mnesistratus, pupil of Plato, iii. 
47; another Mnesistratus, vii. 
liz 

Mochus, early Phoenician philo- 
sopher, i. 1 

Moereas, brother of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 28 

Moeris, reputed discoverer of prin- 
ciples of geometry, viii, 1} 

Molon of Athens, iii. 34 

Molossian hounds, iy. 20; vi. 55. 
Cf. Hounds 

Monad, the number one, viii. 25 

Monimus of Syracuse, vi. 2 f. 

Months in the year, riddle, i, 91 

Moon, ii. 85) vill 27, fi ike On 
x. 92 ff. 

Moschus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 126 
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Motion, ix. 24, 90; x. 40, 43, 67 

Musaeus, i. 3 

Muse, Muses, ii. 57 ; iii. 33 

Music, its three kinds, iii. 88 ; dis- 
carded by Cynics, vi. 73, 104; 
oa 

Myndus, i. 295 vi. 57 

My rex, son of Exaenetus, ii. 113 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, iv. 1 

Myrto, wife of Socrates, ii. 26 

Mys, Epicurus’s trusty and learned 
servant, x. 3 

Myson, counted by some among the 
Seven Wise Men, Pro, 13, 106 f. 





Names, appellative and proper, 
vii, 58 

Nature, life according to, vii. 87 ff. ; 
detined, vii. 148; cf. 156 

Naucydes, i. 15; and Nausiphanes, 
ib. ; ix. 64, 69, 102; x. 8 

Neapolis, a philosopher from, ii. 64 

Nearchus, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Necessity, i. 17 

Nectanabis, viii. 87 

Neleus, founder of Miletus, i. 22, 29 

Neleus, heir to Theophrastus’s 
library, v. 52 

Nemea, v. 16; the Nemean Games, 
vi. 49 
Neophron of Sicyon, poet, ii, 134 

Nestis, viii. 76 

Nicanor, Aristotle’s son-in-law, v. 
12 

Nicanor, Epicurean, x. 20 

Nicarete, ii. 114; and Nicidion, x. 7 

Nicias, Athenian general, i. 72 

Nicippus, friend of Theophrastus, 
v. 53 

Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, ii. 
129; ix. 58 

Nicolochus of Rhodes, ix. 115 

Nicomachus, Aristotle’s father, v. 
1; Aristotle's son, v. 1, 12, 39; 
viii. 88 

Nicomedes, a follower of Heraclitus, 
ix, 15 

Nicomedia, ix. 116 

Nicostratus, poet, called Clytem- 
nestra, iv. 18 

Nile, as father of Hephaestus, i. 1 

Noun, vii. 58 f. 

Numenius, ix. 102. 
also Index II. 





Cf. § 114. See 


OreEuus, critical sign, iii. 66 

Ocellus of Lucania, v 

Odrysae, ii. 51 

Odysseus, vi. 27 

Ora, Attie deme, iv, 16 

Oenopides, ix. 37 

Old age, i. 70; iv. 48, 51; viii. 22 

Oligarchy, defined, iii. 82 

Olives, betokening a frugal diet, 
ii, 129; iii. 26; vi. 50 

Olympia, ii, 109; iii. 25; viii, 63; 
Oly mpic victors, i, 55 

Olympian, sect of philosophy begnn 
by Alexinus, ii. 109 

Olynthus, town, home of Euphron- 
tus, ii. 110 

Onesicritus of Aegina, vi. 75; or 
Astypalaea, ib. 84 

Opinion, ili. 52 

Opposites: kinds of, acc. to Plato, 
iii. 104 

Orestades, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Orestes (and Pylades), ili. SL 

Orion, pupil of Epicurus, x. 26 

Oromasdes (Ormuzd,  Ahura- 
muzda), i. 8 

Orontobates, iii. 25 

Oropus, in Boeotia, ii. 141 f. 

Orpheus, i. 5; viii. 8 

Orphic Mysteries, vi. 4 

Orthomenes, father of Xenophanes, 
ix. 18 

Osiris, as the Sun, i. 10 

Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, yii. 29 

Ostanae, Persian Magi, i. 2 





PaEAN, hymn of praise, v. 4. Cf. 
x. 5 

Paeania, Attic deme, v. 743 vii. 12 

Paeonians, ix. 84 

Paeonius, pupil of the dialectician 
Aristides, ii. 113 

Pain, ii. 88 f.; x. 129 f., 140, 142 

Palamedes, ii. 44; ix. 25 

Pamphilus, Platonic philosopher, 
x. 14 

Panaetius the Stoic, vii. 41. See 
also Index IT. 

Panathenaea, iii. 56 

Pancreon, co-heir of Theophrastus, 
v. 51 

Panionion, i. 40 

Panthea of Acragas, cured by 
Empedocles, viii. 69 
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Panthoides, dialectician, teacher 
of Lyco, vy. 68 ° 

Paper (yapria), an substitutes for 
it, vil. 174 

Paraebates, Cyrenaic philosopher, 
ii. 86 

Paralii, party in Attica, i. 58 

Parian stone, or marble, vi. 78 

Paris, ii. 67. Cf. i. 32 

Parmenides of Elea, ix. 21 ffi; 
another of the name, ib, 23 

Parmeniscus, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Pasicles, son of Crates, vi. $8 

Pasicles, brother of Crates, vi. 89 

Pasiphon, son of Lucianuns, vi. 73 

Pasithemis, physician, v. 72 

Passions, ii. 86; iii. 90; v. 31; 
vii. 110 ff. (Stoies); x. 34, 128, 
149 f,, 154 

Patroclus, ix. 67 

Pausanias, friend of Empedocles, 
viii. 60 f. 

Pausanias, a Heraclitean, called 
Heracleitistes, ix. 15 

Pazates, Persian magi, i. 2 

Pediaei, party in Attica, i. 58 

Peiraens, ii. 127 et saepe 

Peloponnesian war, i. 72 

Peloponnesus, viii. 67 

Pelops, i. 32 

Penelope, ii. 79 

Perdiccas, vi. 44; x. 1 

Pergamns or Pergamum, iv. 30, 60 ; 
vii. 34; ix. 49 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, i. 
94 fF, 

Pericles, disciple of Anaxagoras, 
ii, 12 

Perictione, mother of Plato, iii. 1. 

Perilaus, friend of Pherecydes, i. 116 

Peripatetics, i. 17; ii. 475 iv. 675 
v. 2, 80, $33 vii. 127, 164 

Perjury, i. 36 

Persaeus, ii. 143; vii. 
See also Index If. 

Persephone, viii. 615 ix. 59 

Perseus, at war with Rome, v. 61 

Persians, ix. 638. Cf. i. 7 f. 

Phaedo of Elis, disciple of Socrates, 
ii. 105 

Phaedrus, the youth, iii. 29; the 
Dialogue, ib, 38 

Phaenarete, mother of Socrates, 
ii. 18 


6, 13, 36, 
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ic inother of Aristotle, v. 
1 
, 
Phalerum, reputed burial-place of 
Musaeus, son of Eumolpus, i. 3 
Phantasia, defined, vii. 50; kinds 
of, ib. 51 

Phantasma, as detined by Stoics, 
vii. 50 

Phanton of Phlius, Pythagorean, 
viii. 46 

Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutic, one 
branch of medicine, iii. $5 

Pheasant, ii. 30; co-ordinated with 
peacock, ib. 

Phemonoé, i. 40 

Pherecydes of Syros, i. 116 ff. 3 
another, of Syros or of Athens, 
ib. 119 

Phidiades, iii. 3 

Phidias, ii. 116 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), v. 79 

Philip, king of Macedon, iv. 8, 9; 
v.4 

Philippus of Opus, pupil of Plato, 
iii, 46. Cf. ib. 87 

Philippus, an Athenian, of Chol- 
lidae, iii. 41; another Philippus, 
i. 16 

Philiscus of Aegina, tragic poet, 
vi. 73, 76, 80 

Philista, sister of Pyrrho, ix. 66 

Philistion of Locri, the Siceliot, 
physician, viii. 86 

Philo, v. 38 

Philo the dialectician, vii. 16 

Philocles, an Athenian, vii. 12 

Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean, 
viii. $4 f. Cf. ib. 15 

Philonides of Thebes, Stoic, vii. 
38; another of the name, iv. 47 

Philosopher, name just used, viii. 
8; cf. i. 122; philosophers before 
the doors of the rich, ii. 69 f. 

Philosophy, its origins, i. 13; its 
essential aim aud characteristic 
(ace. to Plato), iii. 63; as a 
pursuit, vi. 92; x, 122 f.; pre- 
requisites to capacity for it, iv. 
10; its marks, iv. 42; its parts, 
kinds or divisions, i. 18; and, 
more precisely, in its history up 
to Plato, iii. 56; acc. to Aristotle, 
v, 28 f.; acc. to the Stoies, vii. 
39 f. ; acc. to Epicurus, x. 29 f.; 
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order, relation, and subdivision 
of its branches, vii. 40 f. ; benetits 
and advantages of it, ii. 68; v. 20; 
vi. 6, 63; its students as com- 
pared with students who neglect 
it, ii. 79; conduct in face of 
danger, ii. 71; disagreement 
of philosophers no dissuasive, 
vii. 129; two main successions 
recognized by D. L., i. 13 f.3 
viii. 1; sects, or schools, and 
their appellations, i. 17. Cf. i. 
21, 122 ad fin.; ii. 144 ad fin.; 
Ive somemielo, VODs viii, 1, 915 
ix. 115, 116 

Philoxenus, dithyrambie poet, iv. 
36 

Philtis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 

Phlius, viii. 1, 46 

Phocion, disciple of Diogenes, vi. 76 

Phocus of Santos, [reputed] author 
of a Nautical Astronomy, i. 23 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 22; 
vi. 99; vii. 1,{2, 15, 30 

Pholegandros, Aegean island, i. 47 

Phosphorus, the same as Hesperus, 
viii, 14 

Phrasidemmus, Peripatetic, ii. 114 

Phrearrhi, Attic deme, iii. 41 

Phrygia and Phrygians, i. 25; iv. 
31; vi.1 

Phryne, iv. 7; vi. 60 

Phrynon, i. 74 

Phylopidas of Sparta, ii. 53 

Physicians, iii. 6; v. 1; vi. 24; 
viii, 86 

Physics, i. 18; v. 25 f., 28, 46, 58; 
Vii. 132-160 ; ix. 30f., 37, 46 f.; x. 
29 f., 78 tf, S5-116, 142 

Picenum, men of (Ilev«éztor), viii. 
14 

Pindar, ii. 46; iv. 31 

Pisistratus, i. 49, 50, 53 f., 60, 65 ff. 

Pitane, in Aeolis, birthplace of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 28 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 74-81 

Pitthos, Attic deme, ii. 40 

Plato, iii. 1 ff.; birth, family and 
ancestry, 1-3; education, 4 f.; 
connexion with Socrates, 5 f.; 
travels, 6 f.; the Academy, 7 f.; 
military service, 8; visits to 
Sicily, 18-23; subsequent life, 


23 f., 34 ff.; death, 2, 40; will, 
4141.5 cpitaphs, 43-45; disciples, 
46; summary outline of his 
doctrine, 47 f., 67-80; ef. $1-109; 
his method and style, 48, 63 If; 
list of dialogues, genuine or 
otherwise, variously classified, 
49 f., 56 tl; epistles, 61; others 
of the same name, 109. See also 
Index IL. 

Pleasure, ace. to Aristippus, ii. 75, 
86 tt. ; ace. to Zeno, vii. 114; ace, 
to Epicurus, x. 6, 128-132, 139, 
145. Cf. v. 31, 44; viii. 8S 

Plistanus of Elis, successor of 
Phaedo, ii. 105 

Pluto, iv. 27; viii. 38. Cf. ib. 76 

Poetry, defined, vii. 60 

Point, detined, vii. 135 

Polemo, head of the Academy after 
Pr aan iv. 15-20. Of. Index 

Politics, Political Science, iii. 84; 
Vorooie vileros 

Pollis, of Sparta, iii. 19 f. 

Polyaenus of Lampsacus, 
curean, x. 24. Cf. il. 105 

Polycrates of Samos, ii. 2; viii. 3 


Epi- 





Polycrates, rhetor at Athens, 
ii, 38 

Polyeuctus, ii. 383 vi. 23 
Polymnastus of Phlius, Pyth- 


agorean, Viii. 46 

Polystratus, Epicurean, successor 
of Hermarchus, x. 25 

Polyxenus, the sophist, ii. 76 

Polyzelus, i. 56; ix. 54 

Pompylus, faithful and studious 
servant of Theophrastus, v. 36 

Poseideon, Attic month, x. 18 

Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
x, 4. See also Index iI. 

Posidonius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Zeno, vii. 38 

Potamo of Alexandria, Eclectic, 
i, 21 

Potidaea, ii, 23 

Potone, Plato's sister, iv. 14 

Practical, distinguished from 
theoreticand productive, science, 
iii. 845 v. 28 

Praxiphanes, iii. 8; x. 13 

Praxiteles, the sculptor, v. 52 

Praylus, Sceptic, ix. 115 
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Predicate, vii. 64 

Priene, i. $3 £., 44 

Principles (apxat), i. 27; ii. 1, 3, 8; 
iii. 69; vii, 134; ix. 30, 44 

Prodicus of Ceos, ix. 50 

Prolepsis, defined, vii. 54; x, 33 

Prophets, i. 1; iii, 6 

Propontis, viii. $7; ix. 110 

Protagoras of Abdera, ix. 50-56; 
ef. Index II.; others of the 
name, ix. 56 

Providence, divine, iii, 24, 79; vii. 
133, 138; x. 77 ff., 113, 139. Cf. 
URES 

Proxenus, friend of Xenophon, ii. 
49 

Proxenus, friend of Aristotle, v, 15 

Prudence, i. 87; ii. 913 iv. 51; vi. 
ISeVi OZ Gon) xlse 

Prytaneum, ii. 42 

‘'Pseundomenos ” argument, ii. 108 ; 
vii. 44 

Ptolemaei, the Black and the 
White, of Alexandria, Epicu- 
reans, x. 25 

Ptolemaeus of Cyrene, Sceptic, ix. 
115 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Lagi, 
Soter, ii. 111, 115, 140; v. 37, 78; 
vii. 24 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Phila- 
delphus, v. 58; ix. 110 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Philopator, 
vii. 177, 185 

Pylades, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 
28, 38, 43 

Pyrrho of Elis, founder of Sceptic 
School, ix. 61-69, 70-108 

Pyrrhus of Delos, a previons in- 
carnation of Pythagoras, viil. 5 

Pythagoras, viii. 1-50; others of 
the name, viii. 46 

Pythagoreans, in Italy, iii. 6, 21; 
viii. 3, 14, 16 

Pythian priestess, i. 106, 110; ii. 
Sider vice | 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, v. 3, 16 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle and 
Pythias, v. 12 

Pytho (Delphi), ii. 23; x. 12 

Pythoeles, son of Bugelus, iv. 41 

Pythocles, recipient of letter of 
Epicurus, x. 5, 84, 116 

Pythodorus, son of Polyzelns, ix, 54 
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Python, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Python, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Pythostratus, author of a Theseid, 
ii. 59 


QuALITY, philosophical term 
{rroco7ms), iii. 245 vii, 58; x. 54 ff. 

Quantity, size or number, viii. 25; 
x. 57 f., 61, 68. Cf, iii, 10 


Races, foreign and Hellenic, whence 
famous men have arisen, i. 1 ff. 

Rain, vii. 153; x. 99 f. 

Rainbow, vii. 152; x. 109 f. 

Red Sea, ix. 35 

Refutationists (€Acyxzexoc), i. 17 

Rhegium, viii. 475 ix. 38 

Rhetoric, traced back by Aristotle 
to Empedocles, viii. 57; ix. 25; 
how related to Dialectic, iii. 54 f.5 
vii. 42; its kinds, iii. 93 ff. ; vii. 
42, Cf, vi. 24, 28 

Rhodes, i. 9; iv. 49, 53; v. 84; 
vi. 19; vii. 225 ix. 115 

Riches, i. 88; ii. 6, 69; vi. 47; 
Vii. 225%. 120) tert 

Romans, v. 61; viii. 14; ix. 84 


Savas, i. 46-48 5 ii, 24 

Salarus of Priene, ii. 46 

Salt, viii. 35 

Samos, i. 28, 95; ii, 2, 5, 235 viii. 
2, 405 ix. 240) xe lynaemes 

Samothrace, vi. 59 

Sarapion, viii. 7, 58 

Sarapis, v. 76; vi. 63 

Sardis, i. 81; ii. 3, 49 

Sarpedon, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Satnrninus, Sceptic, pupil of Sextus 
Empiricus, ix. 116 

Sceptics, i. 20; ix. 69, 70 ff ; 111 

Scopas of Cranon, ii. 25 

Scythians, i. 13, 101; 
dialogues, ii. 105 

Scythinus, iambic poet, ix. 16 

Sea, i. 56, 773 ii. 17, 71, 77, 180; 
iil, 6; iv. 50; vi. 745 vii. 25 ix. 
59, 68 

Sect, sects, i. 18, 20 " 

Seleucia, Tetartus, native of, vi. 81 

Selinus, city, viii. 70, 

Selinus, river, ii, 52 

Semele, ii. 102 


Scythian 
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Semnothei, i. 1 

Sense, the nses, and things 
sensible, iii. 9, 64, 71; vii. 49-52; 
Vili. 205 x. 49-53, 63-71 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, ii. 
51 





Sextus Empiricus, Sceptic, ix. 116. 
Cf. Index IL. 

Sicily, iii. 18, 34; vi. 25; viii. 54, 
78, 85; ix. 65 

Sicyon, i, 12, 38 ; vi. 81 

Sidon, vii. 6; x. 15 

Sisto wil, 157s viii. 29; 
ix. 445 x. 49 f., 68. Cf. v.17 

Sign, Socrates’ inward, ii. 32; sigus, 
ineteorological, x. 1153; diacritic, 
iii. 65 

Silanion, sculptorofstatueof Plato, 
iii, 25 

Silence, i. 86; viii. 10 

Simmias, disciple of Socrates, ii. 
124. Cf. ib. 113, 114 

Simon of Athens, cobbler, Socratic, 
ii. 122 f.; others of the name, ib, 
124 

Simon, Aristotle’s servant, v. 15 

Simonides, ii. 46. See also Index 
[tit 

Simus, steward of Dionysius, ii. 
75 

Sinope, vi. 20 

Sleep, vii, 158 

Smell, sense of, x. 53 

Socrates, ii. 18-46, 49; ¢f. vii. 32; 
i. 14 ff.; others of the name, ii. 
47 

Socratics, i. 15, 17; ii. 47, 48-64, 
65, 105, 107, 121, 122 ff., 144 

Soli, i. 51; iv. 24, 27; vii. 38, 179 

Soloecism, i. 51; vii. 59 

Solon, i. 45-67 

Sophilus, comic poet, ii. 120 

Sophists, i. 125 ii. 30 

Sophocles, the poet, iii, 56; v. 92; 
vii. 19; ef. Index II.; another 
Sophocles, v. 38 

Sophron, writer of mimes, iii. 18 

Sophroniscus, son of Socrates, ii. 
26 

Sorites, fallacy, ii. 108; vit. 44, §2 

Sosibius, rival of Anaxagoras, ii. 46 

Sonl, i. 11, 24, 86, 120; ii. 20, 89, 
124; iii. 12, 28, 45, 63, 67 f., 90; 
iv. 13; v. 30,32; vi. 5; vii. 158 











ff. ; viii, 28-32, 83; ix. 7,19, 22, 
51; x. 63-68 

Sparrow, chased by hawk, iv. 10 

Speusippus, nephew and successor 
of lato, iv. 1-5; another, ib. 5. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sphaerus, Stoic, pupil of Cleanthes, 
vii. 177 fs ix. 15. Cf. Index IT. 

Sphere, Anaximander'’s, ii, 2; fairest 
of solids, viii. 35 

Spintharus, ii. 20; v. 92 

Stagira, Aristotle's birthplace, y. 
1, 16 

Standard (criterion) of truth, y. 
DOR Min Of) xX. olywoUmbONie, TL, 
82, 116 

Stars, i. 11; ii.9; iii. 74; v. 26,43; 
Weibuiby RES Ty Samah ss) 9 RS 
115 

State, iii. 78, 91 f.; v.22, 28;\vi. 5; 
vii. 4, 34, 121, 181 

Sta ya. 95 1. S8ls iii. 255 y. 885 
viii. 7S 

Stilpo of Megara, ii. 113-120 

Stoics, i. 17, 19; vii. passim, 

Strato of Lampsacus, Peripatetic, 
v, 58-64; others of the name, 61 

Substance, concept of, iii. 70; vii. 
150 

Rope 2 Bae the We tae Ai ears Tee 
7, 10; iii. 74; vii. 144 f. 5 x. 90-97 

Surgery, one branch of medicine, 
iil, $5 

Susa, iii. 33 

Syagoras, ii. 46 

Syllogism, v. 23, 29; vii. 45 

Symbols, symbolic counsels, of 
Pythagoras, viii. 17 

Symposia, ii. 129, 133, 139 f., 144; 
iv. 41; viii. 64; x. 18 

Sypalettus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Syra, island (Syros), birthplace of 
Pherecydes, i. 119 

Syracuse, i. 40; ii. 63; iv. 58; vi. 
25, 82; viii. 40, 52, 78, 85 














TaNAGRA, battle at, iii. 8; vi. 1 

Tarentum, v. 94; vill. 7, 39, 46, 79 

Tarsus, vi. Sls vit. 413) 12h eax. 
116; x. 26; Tarsic plays, iv. 55 

Telauges, son of Pythagoras, viii. 48. 
Cf. Index II. 

Telecles, of Middle Academy, iv. 
60 
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Telesphorus, friend of the poet 
Menander, v. S0 

Tellus the Athenian, i. 50 

Temperance, primary virtue, iii. 
80, 90; iv. 12; vii. 92, 102 

Temples, vi. 64; vii. 33 

Terpander, ii. 104 

Tetradrachm, Attic silver coin, 
vii. 18 

Teutames, father of Bias, i. 82; 
Teutameion, at Priene, ib. 88 

Thales of Miletus, i. 22-44; others 
of the name, i. 35 

Thargelion, Attic month, ii. 44 

Thaumasias, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Theaetetus, friend of Socrates, ii. 
29 

Theano, wife of Pythagoras, viii. 42 

Thebes, i. 3, 83; ii. 51, 104, 124 f.; 
vi. 2, 85, 90, 99, 100; vii. 38; 
viii. 7; ix. 110 

Theiodas of Laodicea, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Thelidae (or Nelidae), i. 22 

Themista, x. 5 

Themistoclea, viii. 8, 21 

Theodorus of Cyrene, 
matician, iii. 6; ii. 103 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ii. 56, 97 ff. ; 
ef. Index II, ; others of the name, 
ib. 103 f. 

Theodotas, a Sicilian, iii. 21 

Theombrotus, pupil of Metrocles, 
i 

Theomedon, a physician, friend of 
Eudoxus, viii. 86 

Theon of Tithorea, 
bulist, ix. 82 

Theophrastus, Aristotle’s suc- 
cessor, V. 36°57. Cf. Index II. 

Thersites, vii. 160 

Thesmophoria, festival, ix. 43 

Thespis, i. 59; iii. 56; v. 92 

Thought, thoughts, vii. 22, 42, 45, 
48, 49 f., 52 ff 

Thrace, 1 ‘47; vi. 13 viii. 46; ix. 65 

Thrasybulus, ty rant of Miletus, i. 
27, 31, 100 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, ii. 113 

Thria, Attic deme, iv. 21 

Thucydide es, accuser of Anaxagoras, 
file 

Thunder, vii. 153; x. 100 ff. 
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mathe- 


a somnam- 





Thurii, viii. 52 

Tiberius Caesar, ix. 109. 

Timaeus, the Platonic Dialogue, 
iii. 50, 52, 60; viii. 85 

Timagoras of Gela, follower of 
Stilpo, ii. 113 

Timarclius, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
95 

Timarchus, father of Timon, ix. 
109 

Time, iii. 73; vii. 141; x. 72 f., 145 

Timocrates, ‘pupil of *Epicurus, x. 
5, 22, 23. Cf. Index IT. 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, iii. 46 

Timon of Phlius, Sceptic, ix. 109- 
115. See also Index II. 

Timon the misanthrope, ix. 112 

Tripod, i. 28 ff, 

Troas, ix. 1 

Troezen, 

Troy, i. 2 ( ) 

Truth, ii. 22; iii. 39, 53; v. 28, 29; 
vii. 34; viii. 8 

Typhon, ‘whirlwind, vii. 154 

Tyranny, tyrants, 1. 36, 59, 66, 97, 
985 ii. 0's iii. 83 

Tyrrheni, viii. 1 

Tyrtaens, ii. 43 











UNDERSTANDING, Vii. 50-53 
Urania, Muse, mother of Linus, i. 4 


Virtur, and the virtues, iii, 78, 
90 £.; ¥. 80'f. sci. Sti, P20 (65 
viii. 33; x. 132 

Voice, iii, 107; vil. 55; x. 52 f. 


Water, primary element, i. 27; 
lii. 733 v, 32° vil. 137g wilineos 
76; x. 107 16 

White, symbolic of what is good, 
viii. 35 

Wind, its origin, ii. 9; vii. 152, 154; 
x. 100 

Wine, vii. 184; aM 86; x. 132 

Wisdom, ig Paz 42, 98; iii. 
SOR xenon 5 it 92, 125 x. 126, 
132 

Wise men, i. 13 ff.; ii. 37, 985 fii. 
78; -v. 80 fis vii “117-195; x. 
117 ff. 

Women, vi. 72; vii. 131 

Word, words, vii. 56,58 f 
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World, iii. 71 ff. 5 vii. 197-143, 147; 


viii. 25 f.5 x. 88 ff. 45 


XANTHIPPE, ii. 26, 36 f. 

Xanthus of Athens, iv, 29 

Xeniades, vi. 30 ff., 36, 74 

Xenocrates, head of the Academy, 
iv. 6-15; others of the name, ib. 13 

Xenophanes of Colophon, ix, 18 (ibs 
ef Index II.; another Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 20 

Xenophilus, Pythagorean, viii. 16 

Xenophon of Athens, ii, 48-59; 
others of we name, 7h. 59 

Xerxes, i. 9,72; viii. 57; ix. 34 





Youth, viii, 35; x. 122 


Zacevcrs, law-giver, viii. 16 
Zamolxis, Thracian, i. 1; viii. 2 


Zancle, in Sicily, ix. 18 

Zeno of Citium, vii. 1-159; others 
of the name, 7b. 35 

Zeno of Elea, disciple of Parmen- 
ides, ix, 25-20 

Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean, x. 25 

Zeno of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 41, 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, pupil of Dio- 
genes, vii. 29. Cf. Index II. 

Zetetics, one name of the Pyr- 
iloneans, u 9 

Zeus, i. 69; vii. 1475 viii. 33 

Zeuxippus, foun pupil of Aenesi- 
demus, ix, 116 

Zeuxis. ,Sceptic, pupilof Zeuxippus, 
ix. 116 

Zoilus, uncle of Pythagoras, viii, 2 

Zopyrus of Colophon, vi. 100; a 
rhetor, ix, 114 

Zoroaster, i. 2,8 
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ACHAICUS, ev "HO@cxois, vi. 99 

Aenesidemus, ix. 62, 87, 1025; Tept 
Sytigews, ix. 106 ; Hvppiivecot 
Aoyor, ib, ; Eis ra Tl. imoruTwats, 
ix. 78 

Aeschines, ii. 60f. 

Alcaeus the poet, i. 31, 81 

Alcidamas, buockdy, viii. 56 

Alcimus, IIpds ’Awvyzar, iii. 9, 12, 
ili, ISSR Ee Re Pl 

Alemaeon, viii. $3 

‘Alexander (Polyhistor), viii. 36; 
Pirogdpwv dcadoxat, i. 116; ii. 19, 
106; iil, 4, 53 Iv. 625 vii. 179. 
F, H.G, iii, 240-8 

Alexis, comic poet (ce. 356), iii. 27, 
28 

Alexon of Myndos, Mué@ixa, i. 29 

Ambryon, Ilept @coxpizov, Vv. 11 

Ameipsias, comic poet (c. 423), ii. 
28 

Amphicrates, Tept évddfwv avdpor, 
ii. 101. FLH.G. iv. 300 

Amphis, comic poet, "Audexparec, 
iii. 27; ev Ackidnpisn, tb. 28 

Anaxagoras, ii. 6 f. 

Anaxandrides, comic poet (c. 376), 
iii, 26 

Anaxilaides, Uept diAogddwy, iii. 2 

Anaxilas, comic poet (c. 340), iii. 
28 

Anaxilans, i, 107 

Anaximenes, i. 40 

Andron of Ephesus, i. 119; o 
Tpizous, i. 30 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, iv. 21, 
26 

Anticlides, év Sevrépw Iepi ’AAcE- 
dv6pov, Vili. 11 

Antigonus of Carystus, i ii. 126, 143; 
Teas PRAT TAN obey (0), Te év Fare 
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Brows, ivalagy A év 7@ Mepi Zjvwvos, 
lili, 66; év7@ Ilept Tluppewvos, ix. 
62 

Antileon, ev Sevrépw Iepi xpovur, 
iii, 3, F.H.G, iv. 306 

Antiochus of Laodicea, ix. 106 

Antipater of Sidon, epigrammatist, 
vii. 29 

Antipater (of Tarsus 2), vil. 54, 55; 
Mepi, Ackewv Kat TOV Aeyouevav, 
575 év 7O mpdTw Tlept ¢ pwr, 60 

Antipater of Tyre, € év Tots [lepi xoo- 
pou, vii. 140; év €Pdoum Tepi xdc- 
ov, 148; év "oydow Iept K6gpov, 
139; év dexarw Trept Kdopov, 1425 5 
ev devré [) Tlepi ovaias, 150; év 
tots Tepe Wouxiis, 157 

Antiphon, év 7@ Ilepi 7@v ev apém 
mpwrevedvTey, Vill. 3 

Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, év 
T@ “EIpaxder, vi. 104, 105 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, ix. 38, 39, 
57; év rots Atadoxais, i. 40; ii. 39, 
98; vi. 77, 87; vil. 168; ix. 6, 27, 
35, PHC, iil. 182 

Apellas, év ro "Ayptrma, ix. 106 

Apollodorus of Athens, author of 
ae etc., €v rots Xportxots, 

. 87, Teal. 2; aA 445 cf. ib. 3; 
ii 2 2s iv. 65 Bae 4, 585 vii. 184: 
viii, 52, 58, 90; ix.) 25, 41s Oleexs 
13,14; év Seurépy Tlepe vomoberav, 
i. 58; ev 7G Mept trav dido- 
abun, i, 60; of. vii. 140 (2); ix. 
we 24, 50; év mH Svvaywyy Tov 
oydtwr, Vii. 181 

Pe lodorus of Cyzicus, ix, 38 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, x. 
10, 13; év 7 mpérw Tept tod 
"Emtxovpov Biov, x: 2 (peas 
25 
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Apollodorus (of Seleucia), Stoic, 
vii, 54, G4, S4; cf. ib. 395 ep mH 
"HOexji, vik 102, 118, 121, 1295 ev 
a Pua, vii, 125, 135, 140 o) 

Apollodorus the arithmetician, i. 
25 

Apollonides of Nicaea, ev TO mpaTo 
Tav Eis rovs Sidous o Umonyjpate, 
ix. 109 

Apollonius of Tyre, Nill Giees 5 
cof. 23; €v mpuitw Iepi Zivevos, 
1.2 

Apollophanes, 
vii. 140 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 68, 84, 
885 év 7H Mepi duriis TEXIN, ab. 555 
év oo Tlepi croryetwr, tb. 134, 136 

Archetimus of Syracuse, i. 40 

Aristagoras of Miletus, Th Pa 
ll, Cf. F.H.G. ii. 100 

Aristippus of Cyrene, viii. 60; év 
zo [epi Gvarodoywr, ib. 21; év 
mpatw Iepi radatas spuds, ih lus 
vy. 33 €v rerdprw Il. 7. zp., ii. 23, 
Aste ipeooeev. 195 Vv, 39. Cf 
F.HLG. ii. 79 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64 

Aristophanes, comic poet, ii. 20, 
27; iv. 18; NepéAacs, ii. 18; ev 
Tots “Hpwor, Vili. 34 

Aristophanes, graminarian, iii. 61; 
x, 13 

Aristophon, comic poet, viii. 38 

Aristoteles, i. 24, 98; ii. 23, 265 iii. 
Sts 3161s viii. 19, 34, 36, 52, 63, 
743 ix: 23, 54, 81; So er. 7 
spose Tov Hear, Vv, 215 ev 
AyAtwr moActeta, viii. 13; év 
mpwrey ILept prrogogias, ie 8; ev 
TO Mayixg, i. 1; €év Tpizy Mepi 
TOUNTERTS ii. 46; ep mpare Tepi 
ToUnT@y, iii, 48; ey To Tlepi_roun- 
Tov, vill. 573 bia THs "Encrouis TeV 
pntopwy, ii. L045 ev To Tlepi Ta 
IIvOayopetwy, | viii. 343 a To 
Soduozy, Vili. 57; €v 7a epi 
mavbeias, ix. 53 

Aristoxenus, Peripatetic, i, 42; ii. 
19; iii. 5, "ST; viii. 1, S, 79, 825 
ev T® Tepi Mvayépov, i. 118; ev 
™] TiAdzwvos Biw, \. 353 év Tots 
Sropaény, i, IT; év tots ‘lazo- 
ptxols vrozvyipact, ix. 40; éy 
Sexaty UWadevrixayv vonwr, viii. 


Vii. 92; evry Pvorny, 
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15; ° HovatKds, v. 925 viii. 14; 
© XmvGdpou, ii. 20 
Artemidorus the dialectician, év 
Tw IIpos Npvournov, ix. 53 
Ascanius of Abdera, ix. 61 
Athenaeus the epigrammatist, vi. 
A OMI OU sy Need 
Athenodorus, Stoic, vii. 68, Bt 3 
év 7! Tepurdrov, ee v. 36; 
81; ix. 42 
Autodorus the Epicurean, v, 92 





Bion of Borysthenes, év tats Aca- 
tptBats, ii, T7 

Boethus, év 7H Tepi pucews, vii. 148; 
év 7@ mpwtw [epi ciwapperns, ib, 
149 7 

CaeEnews, iv. 2 

Callias, Medyrats, ii, 18 

Callimachus, Hee Wy, 2638 
"IduBors, i. 23, 25, 
Hivagt, viii. 86; €v rots 
ypayupact, i. 80 

Carneades, x. 26 

Cassius the Sceptic, vii. 32, 34 

Cercidas, of Megalopolis | or Crete, 
€v Tots MeAtapBors, Vi. 76 f, 

Chamaeleon, iii. 46; v. 92 

Choerilus, poet, i. 24 

Chrysippus, vii. 39, 40, 68, 79, 84- 
89, 92, 102, 127, 129 ev a! epi 
aperav, ib. 125, 1275 ev 7 Iepi 
Tay apxaiwy duatodd ov ovyypap- 
ae ib. 187 ; éva' I epi Biwy, ib. 
121, 129; ev B’ Ilept tov xai 
moptepoi, ib, 188; €v 7ais AtaAex- 
Texals, Oates ev Tots Acadexrixots 
Spots, ib. 65; ev a’ Tepi Sixao- 
ovrns, ib. 1295 év y’ Ilepi Sixatov, 
ib. 188; ev rp Tepi Tay py du éavta 
aiperav, ib. 188; év rots” Tlepi 
cipapuerns, id. 149; ev @ Ilepi 
épwrros, tb. 1303 év Tots epi 
nSovys, ib. 1035; ev 8’ rar T6cxoy 
Snmparwy, ib. 120; ev a Mepi 
Gea, tb, 148; ev Tots Ilepi_ tov 
xadov, ib. 1013 3€v 7@ Tepi Kevov, 
ib, 140; &v ro Thepi Tou kuplus 
kexpyobar Znveve 70ts Ovopaat, 1). 
1225 év a’ Tepi Adyov, 7b. 39, 54; 
év B’ Tlepi mavrixys, ib. 149; ey 
T@ Mepi dpwv, ib. 60; ey tT! 
Tlepi ra@av, ib, 111; év a’ Tlap- 
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€v rots 
28 f.3 €v rots 
"Em- 
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onmeav, ib. 1; ev 7a Tlepi woActeias, 
ib. 34, 131, 188; ev € Tlepi zpo- 
votas, iD. 138; év a’ Tlept mpo- 
votas, tb. 139; ev a! epi TeAwy, ib. 
85, 87, 91; ev a’ tov dvackay, ib. 
39, 134, 42, 150; ev B’ 7. ®., ib. 55, 
159; evy’ 7. &., ib. 151; eycp TaD 

ib. ib, 545 3 ev 7p Sevtépa Tepi Wxis, 


Giese vii. 84, 89, 91, 92, 127, 
128, 139, 142; ev To Hepi Tov 
arépwv, ib, 134; év 7a Tlepi 
ndoras, ib. 87 5 ev TH Tlepi XaAKOv, 
ub. 14 

Clearchus of Soli, ev ro epi 
poisons! 95 8 duddcodos, Tattle 

2 SUE év 7 TlAdtwvos éyxwptw, 
iii, 2 2 

Cleobulus, i. 89, 90 

Cleomenes, év TQ “Encypadopevy 
racdaywyiKd, V vi. 75 

Clitarchus, év 7 Swdexary, i. 6 

Clitomachus, év te mpwrw Tepi 
aipecewr, il, 92 

Comicus quis, ii. 108; iv. 20 

Crates, Cynic, ii. 126; vi. 85 f. 

Cratinus, poet of Old Comedy, ev 
*ApxeAaoxots, i, 12; KAeoBovAcvats, 
i. 89; Xefpwat, i. 62 

Cratinus junior, ev Yevdu70BoAc- 
Hai, iil. 28; Bi aaa viii. 
375 ev Tapayrivocs, ¢ ib. 

Crinis, Stoic, vii. 62, 68, 
AcadexTuxy Texry, Vi. hh 

Croton, ev 7a KazaxoAuuBnrp, 3 ix. 12 

Ctesiclides of Athens, év ry Tov 
apxovTwv cat ‘OAvpmiowK@y ava- 
ypadn, li. 56 





ie é 
65 ev 7 


Datwacuvs, Platonist, i. 30 

Damon of Gy Tene, author of epi 
zav firoadguwry, i. 40 

Demetrins of Byzantium, ii. 20 f. ; 
probably the Peripatetic of v. 83 

Demetrius of Magnesia, ii. 52, 56, 
aig 84, 88; 1X. 355 X. 135 of. 

. 113; év rots ‘Onwripors, i. 38, 

79; v.3 (Tlept opwrtiperv rourav 
Te Kal oo ), 75, 89; vi. 75 
vii. Bly 160, 185; viii. 84, 85; ix. 
15, 27, 353 ef. 40 

Demetrius of Phalerum, ii. ay év 
TH Tav apxovTwr avaypad, i b HS A 
ii. 7; ev tq Mepe yapws, i. 135 
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20; ev 7H Swxparovs "AroAoyia, ix. 
15, 57. Of. F.H.G. ii. 362 

Demetrius of Troezen, év ro Kara 
cog.atav BiBAtw, vill. 74 

Democritus of Abdera, i. 235 Th 
7, 106; Tlepi TOV aropwr, xargs 
&v TO Mixpo Staxdopw, ix. 41 

Demodieus of Leros, i. 84 

Dicaearchus, i. 415 iii, 38, 46; viii. 
40; eva’ Tepi Blov, iii. 4. F.H.G. 
ii, 243 

Didymus, ev Suprovaxois, Vere 

Dieuchidas, ev méumTw Meyapixav, 
oii Che F.HLG. iv. 389 

Dinarchus, év 7 Ipos Zevohavra 
arooracion, i ii. 52 

Dinon, ev ¢’ _Tav ‘Ioropir, i. 85 €v 
Tepouxd le pixoU) 

Diocles of Magnesia, ev 7H *Emd pony 
tev drrogdgduy, Vii. 48, 1625 évy 
77s "Emcépoyis, X. 11} év rots Biots 
tav pirogsdar, ii. 54, 82. Cf. vi. 
12, 13, 20, 36, 87, 91, 99, 103; 
vii. 166, 179, is; ix. 6i, 65: 
54, Je) 

Diodorus, ey 
mparw, iv. 2 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, ix. 12 

Diogenes the Babylonian, Stoic, 
vii. 39, 55, 84, 88; ev 7H Acadex- 
TUK] rexvn, ib, 71; év rp Mepi 
dwris Texrn, tb. 55, 57 

Diogenes the Cy: nic, ev 7@ TopddAw, 
vi. 20; vii. 131 

Diogenes the Epicurean, év a’ tav 
*EmAexrav, X. 975 év €' 7, "E., ib. 
mh ev 7a ¢B', ib. 1185 év 7H 0g” 

-, 2D. 136; év Tm KT. Boyle 
Thome &y Th Enron 7- *"Emucoripov 
HOiKav Soypdrov, ib, 118 

Dionysius, €v Kpitixots, i. 38. We 
viii. 46 

Dionysius of Chalcedon, ii. 106 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the renegade, 6 Sriv- 
Gapos, v. 92 

Dionysius the Stoic, vi. 43 

Dionysodorus, ii. 42. Cf. F.H.G. 
ii. 84 

Dioseurides, év zots "Aroxynpoved- 
paow, i. 63. Cf. F.H.G. ii. 196 

Diotimus the Stoic, x. 3 

Duris, historian, i. 22, 74, 82, 89; 
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ii. 1h ev T@ Lepi Cwypadias, i, 38; 
ev B' tov ‘par, i. 119 


E.evsis, ey rp Tepi "AXiAAEws, i, 29 

Empedocles, ix, 73; évapxdpevos 
Twv Kadappoy, viii. "ad 

Ephorus, historian, i. 40, 96, S 5 
ev xe’, ii. 54. FIG. i. 

Epicharmus, comic poet, 

Epictetus, x. 6 

Epicurus. ie 53, 106; ev ‘Ema7o- 
Aats, vil. 55 ev 7H IIpas ° Apioto- 
BovAov Tov adeAdoy emoroAj, ib. 
95 “Hpoddétw, X. 35-83; Ivdoxdcc, 
id, 84- 116; Mevocxe?, tb, 122- 135 5 
Kuptar ddéa, ib. 139-154 CS 31): 
év T@ Kavu, ib. 31; mpds I1v60- 
KAéa, X. 55 mpos Ocyiorav, ib. 

Erasistratus, vii. 186 

Eratosthenes, i, 119; vi. 885 viii. 
475 ev y Tepi 77s apxatas Kuuw- 
Stas, vil. 53 ép Tots IIpos Barwra, 
Vili. 89; ev Tots ‘Odvp.movixacs, 
ab, 51; yy 7 Ilepit rwAovtov Kat 
Tevias, ix. 65 

Euanthes of Miletns, i. 29 

Eubulides, ii. 41; an T@ Hepi Aco- 
yevous, Vi. 20° 

Eubulus, év 7 excypagopevy Ac0- 
yevous mpaacs, Vi. 30 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
i. 9; vit. 40; ep ™ Tlept TwY GOTpO- 
Aoyoupevwr t toropta, Les 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, ev Tis rreptddy, 
i. 8, 295; vill. 90; év a’ mHs Tlepi- 
6dou, ix. 83 

Eudromus, Stoic, vii. 39, 40; év 7H 
*HOuKH orotxewwoet, ib. 

Eumelus, ¢ eve twr ‘Iotopimv, v. 6 

Euphantus, év ‘Ioropiacs, li. 141. 
F.H.G. iii. 19 

Euphorion, iii. 37 

Eupolis, €v “Aczparevtos, iii. 7; év 
KoAaéki, ix. 50 

Euripides, i. 56; Vii. 225 ix. 71s e& 
“Avépouesas, iv. 20 5 ev 7m Abyn, ii. 
33; éx Tob BedAcpodovrov, Ne aR 
€v T@ "Tétov, i ix. 553 év Atkupviv, 
ili. 63; év 7 Hadapydec, ii. 445 
év 73 abort, ii. 10 

Euthy ‘phro, son Of Heraclides cf 
Pontus, i. 107 
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ii. 40; iii. 375 V. 415 ix. 29,575 ev 
“ATourmporevpaat, iii. 45; viii, 53, 
63, 73, 10s ev "Amouimuoverparws 
i por Oor Ale, ao 

ev B, iv. 
785 vi. ‘80; i > ili, 405 viii. eA 
ev fo iii. 62; ix, 235 ev Iavro- 
Samy ioropia, ii. 1, 11, 20, 38; ii. 
3, 195 iv. O45 63: 5, vind Vi. 
15,833 ix. 23, 34,50; 
ev m5 dite, le, ay Cf 
FLH.G, iii, 577-583 
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Guiatcus of Rhegium, historian, 
ix. 38. Cf vilio25 Powe mined 


Hecatagvs, i. 9,11; eva’ (epi ris 
Alyuntiwy gtAon fas, i. 10. 
FAG. i ii. 196 aiid 

Hecato, Stoic, vii. 2, 91, 181; ev B’ 
Tlept ‘ator, ib. 127; év y, ib, 
101; €v, 0’, ib. 103; €v a’ epi 

dperov, ib. 905 év 7, ib, 125; ev 

8’ Iept radar, ib. 110; év y' Mepi 
lapaddéwv, ib. l245 €v trois epi 
TeAwY, th. 813 ev ¢ Tlept_ téAovs, 
ib. luz; 8 &y Tats Xpetacs, Vi. 45 vii. 
172; ev a'r. Xpetoy, vi. 32, 95; ev 
(iy ath 28 

Heraclides Ponticus, viii. 4; 
98 (OR li. 43 (75 iii. 26 By y 
725 ev TT! Tlepi ™s anvev, ry dea 
vill. 673 ev 7q Mepi_dpxis, i, 945 
€v Tots epi vonwr, ix. 503; ev rots 
pes vorwv, Vili, 51, 60. Cf. 

F.H.G, iii. 169 f. 

Heraclides, son of Serapion, called 
Lembos, éy 77 Swriwros’Emroppi, 
Vili. T, 44,58; v. 795 viii. 535 x. 15 
éy TH Tav Sarvpou Biwy 'Emtouy, 
viii, 40; ix. 26. Cf. (2) i. 983 ti. 
43; iii. 26 2 

Heraclides of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 121 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 23, 76, 
8S 5 vili. 63 ix. 73 

Hermarchus, éy "EmoroAats, x. 15. 
Cf. ib. 24 f. 

Hermippus of 8 Smyrna, 1 2508; 
106, ai ii. 3S, 109; ait Braise 
443 Ved LenS 91; Mi: 2; 99; Vii. 
15d; it “iy, 41, 5, 56, 69, 833 iss 
stay Ser y 15; ev 7) Tlepi 
"Apia roréAous, S-y Ge Tots Biots, 
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ih Galg Tih ens 25 ev can} Tlepi 
Ocoppicrou, Hi. 55; €v a Tlepi 
Maywv, eg év B Trepi TIv@ayopov, 
Viii. 10; év 7 Tlept roy copar, 
i, 42; ev 8 Tlepi T. €nTa O., Vili. 
8S. Cf. FLH.G. iii, 37-5: 

Hermodorns, Academic, i. 2, 8; ii. 
106; iii. 6 

iskoreelelies the historian, i. 22, 23; 
cf. ib. viii. 2; ix. B45 év 7H 
eee 68, 95 

Herodotus, disciple of Epicurns, 
év To Tlepi *Emcxovpou ednBeias, 
x. 4 

Hesiod, vii. 253 x. 2. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripa- 
tetic, ii, 263 i. 273 Vil. eros: 
ix. 16; iy To Tept ETOXTS, its '1055 
év B' rav Sropadyv vromimpdtwr, 
i. 26; ii. 14 

Hipparchus, ix. 43 

Hippias of Elis, i, 24 

Hippobotus, v. 90; via 85, 1025 
vii. 25, 383 iii. 43, 51, 72 GC ohS 
5, 40, 115; év T@ Ilept aipécewv, 
i. 19; ii. S85 ev rH Tay drrdocddwr 
avaypadij, i. 42 

Hippocrates, ix. 73 

Hipponax, iambist, i 
hs GH) 

Homer, vii. 67; viii. 74; 

e 








i. $4, 88, 107; 
ix. 67, 73 


IpoMENEUS, ii. 19, 60; fii. 36; ev 
7@ epi tay Swxparcxar, ii. 20. 
Fu.G. ii. 490 

oe of Chios, i, 120; if. 23; év rots 

Tpraypots, Vill. 8. FL HG. 49 

Isidore of Pergamus, rhetor, vii. 34 

Istrus, ii. 59 






Justus of Tiberias, év 7G Sréupare, 
ii, 41 

Leanver of Miletus. See Maean- 
drius 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff., 46 

Lobon of Argos, i. 34, 112 

Lyco, ee argc v. 16 

Lycophron, év Saripors obs Meve- 
Sn.os émeypawe, ii, 140 

Lysanias, son of ‘Aeschrio, vi. 23 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; év To Kara 
Nuxiow, ft. 55 
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Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
viii, 42 


Maranprivs of Miletus, i. 28, 41 

Manetho, év77 Tay dvowxay € EmLTOL}, 
i.10. F.H.G. ii, 614 

Melanthius, painter, év rots Tlept 
Pris iv. 18. Fa Goeixe 


Mateager tl év B’ Mepi Sofay, ii. 92 

Menander, éy AcSvpats, Vi. 93; ev 
TH ‘Tnroxéuw, ib. 82 

Menippus, Cynic, év TH Avoyévous 
mpaget, Vi. 29 

Menodotus, fi, 1045 ix. 115 

Metrocles, ‘Cynic, éy rats Xpetats, 
vi. 33 

Metrodorus, | ev TO Tlepi evyevelas, 
x. 1; €v 7@ Tipoxparet, x. 136 

Mimnermus, i. 60 

Minyas, i. Qt 

Mnesimachns, ii. 18 (vulg. Mvnat- 
Aoxos), *AAKnaiwrt, viii. 37 

My ronianus of Amastris, € ev a’ Tay 
‘loropikay opotwy Kchadaiwr, iv. 
14: v. 36; a ‘Opotos, i. 1155 iti. 
402i iv. 83 évr. ‘I. xepadalots, X. iS: 
F.HLG, iv. 454-5 


NEANTHES Of Cyzicus, i. 995" ili. 

@) viii. 725 ix. 2 (ep 3, 45 
135 vill; 55058. eehene mle 

16 

Nicolaus, x. 4 

Nicomacihus, son of Aristotle, viii. 
88 

Numenius, ix. 68 

OLYMPIoDORUS, 0 'A@yvaiwy mpo- 
ararns, vi. 23 

Ouetor, ii. 114; iif. 9 ~ 


PAMPHILA, i. 2f, 68; év ‘Yrouvy- 
pao, i, 90; év T ‘Yronvmpator, 
i. 763 eve sie 985 ev OY, ii. 243 ev 
ke’, ili. 23; év AB’, v. 36. F.H.G. 
iii. 520-2 

Panaetius of Rhodes, Stoic, ii. 64, 
85; ili, 387; vii. 92, ‘128, 142, 163; 
év 7@ Tlept rav aipeocwr, it. 87; ey 
To Thepi evOupias, ix. 20 

Parmenides, viii. 14 

Pasiphon, Eretrian, ii, 61 
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Tlogedwreiwy axorav, vii. SIG ev 
™@ Mepi Tav Swxpatixav, Vi. 8. 
F-H.G. ii. 209 
Phanodicus, i. 31, 82. 
ATS 
Philemon, comic poet, 
Spdpare “udoaddots, vii 
Philippns the Meyarian, ii. 113 
Philo of Athens, ix. 67. 
Philochorus, ii, 44; ; ix. 55 
Philodemus, Epicurean, éy u ms 
Tov pirocdpwy cvvragews, x. 3. 
Cf. 
Phiegon, év 7@ Tlept manpoBiwr, i. 111 


Phrynichus, comic poet, iv. 20 
Phylarchus, historian, ix. 115, 


BeH.G. iv 


vi. 873 & 






Persaeus, Stoic, ii, G15 vii y 
Tais Wabicdis EatoNaics Mui. ee 
“Yrrouinjmact cuptrorixois, vii. 1 

Phanias of Eresus, ii. 65; €p a’ raw 

Cf. iii. 40 


F.H.G. i. 353 
Pisistratus of Ephesus, ii. 60 
Plato, i. 22, 995 ii. 295 vii. 131; ix. 

40, 72; év rots *Avrepagrats, iii. 45 

ix. 37; ev Evévérjuy, ii. 30; ix! 

53; "Heixa amonvpovedpara, iii. 

343 ev Ocarnj7w, We URIG gaa ya9 

Aves, iii. 355 ev Mévant, li. 38: 

év Nouocs, iii. 345 ev Tapuevidy, 

rae 205 ev TloAtreta, viii. 83; he 

iii. 343 év TIpwraydpa, i 41, 7 v7, 

108; ix. 50; ev ry Sopicry, ix, 

255 ev 7? Zumrociw, é 
9, 45; of. 











sega ii. 3 











év To Tepi Wuxas, 
ii. 65; iii. 37 
Plutarch, ix. 60; év 7G Avodvdpov 
Biw xai SvAda, iv. 4 
Leng) ii, 104; iii. 46; 
. 85 
Beijeritus of Mende, év a’ rav Iepi 
; Atorviavor, ii. 63 


iv. 58; 


Polyeuctus, orator, vi. 23 
Posidigyas, Wien: ; Merabepoucvocs, 
ih. 


Pascoe, vii, 39, 62, S7, 92, 103, 
128,! 1425 x. 68; ev B’ Mepe 
ciyapyerns, vii. 149; ev a Tov 
"HO@cxod Adyou, 7b. or; év yf Tepe 


Ocav, ib, 139; év a’ Tlepi Sear, ib. 
143; €v ey’ UH. 0, ib. 138; eva’ Tepe 
KadnKorTwY, ih, 124, i2o; év a’ 


Tlept xoopov, ib. 142; év tm Ilepi 





xpermptov, th. 54; ev rH Mepi Acfews 
etcaywyn, tb. 0; ev Tm]! e Tepe 
avreixys, ib. Mo; év TH Metewpo- 
Aoyixy grotxewaer, 1b. 138, 1525 
év y’ Ilepi perewpwr, ih. 135; €v fe 
Wh. mw, th. 1443) ev tos IIpo- 
tperrixots, ih. “1 » 129; ev 7@ Tepi 
Ted@y, ib, 87; ev a’ roo duaKod 
Aoyou, ib, 143; év Br. @. A, ih. 
134, 140; év Te extw 7. 0b. A., ib. 
145; év a 7, A., ib. GEE 154 

Praxiphanes iii. $ 

Protagoras, év rots 
ili. 37 





*Avridoyexois, 


Sapinus, ev 6& MeAeryrixys vAns, 
iii. 47 

Satyrus, i. 825 ii. 26; iti. 95 viii. 
58, 59, 60; ev Tots Be ii. eae 
Vili, 53, 58; éy 8’ 7.B., vi. 80. 
F.H.G. iii, 162 f. 

Seleucus the grammarian, ix. 12; 
év a’ Tlepi drdogodias, iii. 109 

Sextus, the empiric, ix. S7, 10 

Silenns of Calatia, ev a’ 7av stare: 
pewy, li. 12.) FLH.G, iii, 101 

Simonides of Ceos, i. 76, 90; iv. 45. 
Cf. viii. 65 

Sophocles, éx rod Oivoudov, iv. 35 

Sosibius the Laconian, i. 115, 
F.H.G. ii. 628 

Sosicrates of Rhodes, ii. 84; i. 35, 
49, 68, 75, 95, 101, 106; ev Ara- 
doxais, i. 107: vi eos evy’ Aca- 
Sox@v, vi. 13; év a’ ris Acadoxijs, 
ib. 80. F.H.G. iv, 501-3 

Sositheus, poet, vii. 173 

Sotion,. ee Date: WLS G tbs, Wey, 
20, 115; év Atadoxats tay 
sesso, ib dR Vs Elo lo 
ev B 7. Acadoxar, ii. 74, ‘85; ev 8, 
Vi. 26; ev ¢’, ib. 80; ev ta’, ix. 
110, 112 3 ev Ky’, 5 1,7 7; €y rois 
.p’ Tey AcoxAciwy A€yX@r", x. 4 

Speusippus, ev 7? TlAdtuvos mept- 
Setrvw, iii. 2; ev ra Iepi gedo- 
cobwr, ix. 23 

Sphaerus, Stoie, vii. 159 











TELAUGES, €v 1H pos iAdAaoy 
émaroAy, Vili. 53, 55, 74 

Teleclides, e coni. for 
phanes, ii. 18 

Theaetetus, poet, iv. 25; viii. 48 
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Theocritus of Chios, orator, v. 11 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, év La) Tepi 
aipecewr, ii. 65; év 8° ray pos 
"Emixoupov, x. 5 

Theodosius, €v rots Zxemtixots keha- 
Aatots, ix. 70 

Berophanee, év 7@ Llepi ypadexas, ii. 
104 

Theophrastus, viii. 48, 55; 1x 66; 
év 7H Exroup, ix. 2 21% ev 79 Meya- 
PLKg, vi, 225 ev 7h mpos “@aviav 
émtaToAg, v. 375 év rots Suctkois, 
ix. 22 

Theopompus, comic poet, év “Hdv- 
xaper, ili. 26 

Theopompus, historian, i. 109, 116; 
ili. 40; vi. 14; dy ois Oavuaaias, 
i 115, 117; év ny! trav DAcrmKor, 

eS 

ThrasyIns, iii, 1, 56; ix. 37, 38, 45; 
év To Ta mpo nis, dvayricews TOV 
Anuoxpirov BiBAcwr, ix. 41 

Timaeus, historian, viii. 10, 64, 71, 
725 eve! ‘loropear, ib. i; ev B, 
ie Lae vy ta’ Kat 2B’, Viii. 66; év 8, 
ib, ; dca ms 6’, ib. 545 ev Th 
te’ 7 ee ib. 51; & 7H oy, ib. 60. 
i HiGa deol, 241-18 

Timoerates, Epicurean, x. 4; éy Tots 
Eisbpavrors, x. 63 €v 7@ Atwm, 
vii. 

Timon ‘< Phlius, ii. 55, 62, 66, 10r, 
TESTE TG On 26; iv. 33, 34, 423 v. 
11; vi. 18; vii. 16, 161, 170; viii. 
67; ix. 6, is, 235 35, 40, 52, Ura 
év Tots Tepi micenceai: ix. 105; 





TIUM 


ev 7@ ‘ApreotAaou Iepedecmvm, ib. 
Si, év tog “lduBors, ib. 110; év 
tots ‘IvéaAmoits, ib. 65, 105; ev ro 
Tlvéw, id. 64, 76, 105 ; cf. big 
€v tots SiAdats, i. 845 ii. 6, 19! 
vii. 155 viii, 363 ix. 65; x. 3 

Timonides, e€ cont. for Simonides, 
LV. 0. Wits HeGeatiegse 

Timotheus of Athens, év 7@ Tepi 
Biwv, ili. 55 iv. 45 ve lig vale 


Xantuus the Lydian, historian, 
i. 2. Cf. viii. 63. F.H.G. i. 44 
Xenophanes of Colophon, i, 23, 
111; ix. 725 év “EAeyeta, viii. 37 
Xenophon, il. 29, 45, 50; *Amo- 
pimuovevpata, fii, 343 3 ev y "Aro- 
Bynwoveupazav, tb. 35; Kupov 
madeiav, ib. 845 ev oupmooiw, 
ii, a 325 Sweparovs amodoyiav, 

iii. 33 


ZENO of Citium, vii. 84, 110, 120; 
viii, 485 x. 275 ev ro Tepi dvOpi- 
tou diceus, vii, 87; ev 7@ Tepi 
Adyou, Vii. 395 ev To Tlepi Tov 
dAou, ib, 136, 142; ev rq Mepi 
ovoias, ib. 134; 3 €v TQ Tepi madav, 
ib. 110; év ToAcreta, ib. 121, 129, 
131 

Zeno of Elea, ix. 29, 7 

Zeuo of Tarsus, vii. 

Zenodotus, Stoic, vii. 30 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, ev 7@ Mept dit7av 
Ad ywr, ix, 106 

Zoilus of Perga, vi. 37 
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